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Cricket  County  Championship 

Title  glory  for  the 
wizards  of  Wales 


Vic  Marks 


IN  THE  GLOAMING  Glamorgan 
won  their  first  championship 
title  for  28  years.  To  the  delight 
of  hordes  of  Welshmen  in  Taunton 
they  completely  outplayed  Somer- 
set over  three  days,  winning  the 
match  by  10  wickets  and  netting 
£70,000  in  prize  money  for  their  sea- 
son's efforts. 

There  were  minor  inconve- 
niences along  the  way:  they  were 
angry  at  Surrey’s  first-day  perfor- 
mance in  Canterbury*  and  late  last 
Sunday  afternoon  they  were  de- 
layed by  a flamboyant  eighth  wicket 
partnership  of  95  between  Graham 
Rose  and  Andy  Caddick,  which  re- 
quired them  to  bat  a second  time. 

But  at  6.20pm.  when  Steve  Janies 
dipped  a boundary  to  fine  leg  to 
reach  the  10  runs  needed  for  vic- 
tory, the  celebrations  began  in 
earnest  (Somerset  252  and  285; 
Glamorgan  527  and  1 1-0) . 

Matthew  Maynard's  side  are  wor- 
thy champions.  They  have  played 
with  passion  and  purpose,  and  their 
strength  stems  from  a hardy  band 
of  homegrown  players.  Waqar  You- 
nis has  proven  a wonderful  invest- 
ment although  their  hero  at  the  end 
was  a native  (Jaceman,  young  Dar- 
ren Thomas,  whose  five  wickets 
were  the  catalyst  for  Glamorgan's 
victory  in  a frenetic,  action-packed 
finale  to  the  season. 

Their  supporters  had  flocked 
over  the  Severn  Bridge  and  Infil- 


trated every  corner  of  the  County 
Ground,  in  particular  the  members’ 
enclosure.  When  Hugh  Morris  and 
Robert  Croft  strode  out  to  resume 
the  Glamorgan  innings  they  re- 
ceived a standing  ovation  from 
everyone  around  the  pavilion. 

The  crowd  started  to  cheer  every 
run.  After  a while  this  became  too 
exhausting;  such  was  the  glut  of 
runs  that  soon  they  rose  only  for 
boundaries.  In  30  overs  Glamor- 
gan’s last  six  wickets  clobbered  an- 
other 174  runs,  which  gave  them  a 
first-innings  lead  of  275. 

Morris  hit  most  of  those  early 
fours.  After  a mid-season  lull  this 
proud  Welshman  has  responded 
with  typical  devotion  to  Glamor- 
gan’s cause.  Inevitably  he  was 
overshadowed  by  Maynard's  pyro- 
technics earlier,  but  his  165  was  still 
vintage  stuff. 

This  may  be  Morris's  last  match 
for  Glamorgan.  He  is  one  of  five 
candidates  vying  to  replace  Mickey 
Stewart  as  the  English  Cricket 
Board's  director  of  coaching  and  ex- 
cellence. 

Croft  also  made  merry,  making 
86.  He  took  particular  delight  in  the 
rare  off-spin  of  Burns,  cracking  him 
for  three  sixes  in  an  over.  Adrian 
Shaw  hit  his  first  half-century  of  the 
season  and  was  especially  severe  on 
debutant  Ben  Trott,  who  had  the 
consolation  of  picking  up  three 
wickets,  all  caught  from  heaves. 

The  Somerset  innings  also 
started  with  a flurry  of  boundaries 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Fawley 
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Winners  are  grinners  . . . Glamorgan  players  get  Uie  party  started  as 
fans  gather  at  Taunton  photookapi  i wu istoi  j Brr»  ai h 


off  Younis,  whose  opening  three- 
over  spell  yielded  38  runs.  Most  of 
them  came  from  the  middle  of  Rob 
Turner's  bat.  It  was  a perfect  pilch 
and  by  day  three  there  was  turn 
enough  for  the  spinner  provided 
you  had  one  (Glamorgan  had  two, 
Somerset  none,  and  year  after  year 
a balanced  side  wins  the  title). 

Younis  was  replaced  by  Thomas, 
who  produced  a far  more  potent 
spell.  In  his  second  over  Turner 
missed  a fast  full-length  delivery, 
and  soon  after  Piran  Holloway  nib- 
bled fatally  outside  the  off-stump  to 
give  Shaw  a straightforward  catch. 
This  was  Thomas's  fiftieth  wicket  of 


Across 


1 Wood  from  Spain,  Ilka  26?  (5) 

A Legislation  passed  to  control 
shooting  clubs  (4,  4) 

8 Various  materlBl  assembled,  ■ 
giving  blanket  coverage  (9, 6) 
Bread  deliveries  — a lot  ot 
breadl  (B) 

Gives  Extenders’  woman  little 
• congratulation  -r-  said  to  be  a . 
poor  performer  (6)  • • . • 

12  Where  change  Is  made  In  the  i 
curent  legal  system  (5.4).  . . 

1 5 Alternatively,  child  may  be  given 
film  star’s  name  (5)'  .. . . 

1 7 Obscure  charaater  retains  good 


10 


11 


19 


21 


18  Oppressive  tax  meant  to  last? 
(5-4) 

Forceful,  firm  and  well- 
connected  bloke  (6) 

Fellow  In  a rush  .-excited  by  gold, 
married  German  woman  (8)  ■■ 

24  Machine  incapacitated  by 
outlaw  (3-5,6)  ■ 

25  Quietly,  skilled  worker  becomes 
devoted  to  a cause  (8) 

26  Iron  spirit  — backbone?  (5) . 


Down 

1  Old  flame  left  on  plane,  touring 
about — one  stays  In  this ' 


country  (6,6) 

2 Beaten  by  skill  and  exposed  — 
drama's  Involved  (9) 

3 Tearaway  comes  In  to  play  a 
hoodlum  (5) 

4 World  search  for  natural 
swimmers  (9) 

5 An  announcer  using  common 
parlance?  (4) 

6 Double  up  with  a politician, 
offering  praise  (9) 

7 Take  steps  to  find  soundtrack  of 
Disney's  (5) 

9 Start  to  bake  in  heat,  beginning 
to  burn,  say  — a treat  for  23? 
(6.6) 

13  Secretly  prepare  to  tackle  a 
story,  one  I want  sensationalised 
(3,2,4) 

14  Great  Dane  lolloping  aboutln 
feeding  area  (3,6) 

16  The  gentry  perhaps  show 
embarrassment  about  poem 
sent  up  (9) 

20  Italian  community  need3  Info  on 
blood  groups  (5). 

22  Rod  represents  the  workers  (5) 

23  Occasion  for  kiss  when  under- : 
mistletoe — only  the  first!  (4) 

Last  week’s  solution 
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the  seasun.  Patience  has  now  been 
allied  to  passion  and  pace. 

Glamorgan  were  on  track,  bill 
soon  there  were  signs  of  tension.  A 
few  chances  went  togging.  Simon 
Ecclestone,  out  of  sorts,  gave  two  of 
them,  hut  could  not  capitalise.  A 
rash  drive  against  Steve  Watkin  was 
safely  held  by  Morris  at  first  slip 
and  Use  celebration*  recommenced. 

However,  Mark  Lalhwell  offered 
stouter  resistance,  finally  finding 
his  best  form  of  the  season  in  late 
September.  Marcus  Trescolhick 
was  less  secure.  He  survived  half- 
chances,  ballooning  the  hall  over 
James  at  silly  point  and  edging  You- 
nis down  the  leg  side,  but  Shaw 
could  not  hold  on.  No  mailer.  Just 
before  lea  Trescolhick  prodded  for- 
ward to  Croft  and  offered  James  mi 
undroppable  cnich  at  forward  short 
leg. 

After  the  break  Thomas  bowled 
superbly.  Me  produced  a bounty  In 
bowl  Lalhwell,  I lien  dispatched 
Peter  Bowler  and  Burns  in  swift 
succession,  Fur  14  twors  Ruse,  who 
struck  the  hall  imiji-slically  for  (57, 
mul  Caddick  refused  In  accept  the 
inevitable,  but  once  Rose  watt 
stunned  to  be  adjudged  caught  be- 
hind, the  Welshmen  abroad  begun 
to  clear  their  throats. 

• Steve  James,  (iltunorgan’s  big-hil- 
ling opening  batsman,  was  named 
the  Player  of  the  Year  by  Ids  follow 
county  cricketers.  James  scored 
nearly  1.8U0  runs  this  season.  Ben 
Hollioake,  (he  19-year-old  Surrey 
all-rounder,  took  llie  honours  for 
the  Young  Player,  and  tord  Cow- 
drey received  a special  merit  award 
for  his  achievement  in  cricket.  Peter 
Willey  was  named  lop  umpire. 

Final  County  Championship  table  . 

| • P W L , 0.  1*18 

[]  Glamorgan  (10)  17  8 2 ? 286 

" Kent  (4)  17  8.  4 ' 5 252 

Worcestershire (7)  17  6 3'  8 2&8 
Middlesex  (9j  17  7 4 8 219 

Warwickshire  (8)  17  7 2 8 219 

Yorkshire  (6J  -17  6 3 

G!auca-(13)  -17  6 6 

Surrey  (3)  .17.  5-5 

Essex  (5)  ,17.  ,5  6 

Leicestershire  <i)  17  4 
Lancashire  (15) 

Somerset  (11) 

NoHs  (17) ' 

Hampshire  (14) 

Nbithanls  (16) 

Derbyshire  (2)  - 
Durham  (18) 

Sussex  (12)  ! 


8 215 

5 205 
7 192 

6 '192 
1 . 12  191 
6 6 186 
3 .11  183 

3 10  176 
5 9 166 

6 1 9 166 ' 

fl'  6 141 1 


17 
' 17 
1 17 
17 
17 
17 

■17  2-  ■ 8 7 131 

i 17  1 1 -10  ■:  6 116! 
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Motor  Racing 

Villeneuve 
win  opens 
up  the  race 
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Week  ending  October  5, 1 997 


TMxuardian 


Alan  Henry  atZeltweg 

| ACQUES  VILLENEUVE  b 

U (he  1998  world  chamis 


back  to  life  lust  Sunday  with  u- 
Ihi  bly  judged  victory  in  the  finfib 
Irian  Grand  Prix  in  a decade. 

With  three  races  and  30  pointy 
compete  for,  he  trails  Fenarii 
Michael  Schumacher  — whorc 
lucky  to  salvage  sixth  place  allcri 
disastrous  race  — by  a single  pin 
as  the  teams  move  on  to  the  Sn 
burgring  for  Sundays  Luxembour; 
Grand  Prix. 

Villeneuve  took  the  lead  01  Hi- 
new  A 1- Ring  circuit  after  41  ofik 
race’s  71  laps  and  drove  with  pt' 
restraint  and  discipline  lo  lake  th 
chequered  Hag  2.9sec  ahead  c* 
David  Cuullhard.  Heina-Harilt- 
l ivnt/cn  brought  Ihe  tub; 
Williams  I tome  third  to  console 
the  British  team's  lend  in  the cr-: 
si  riicti  ■ rs‘ championship. 

Schumacher  hud  a bad  result  f* 
ihi-  second  successive  race.  Hac; 
qualified  his  Ferrari  a lowly  nint 
lie  ball  led  his  way  up  into  the*., 
three  and  led  for  (wo  laps  W-- 
making  his  sole  refuelling  stop-' 
lap  -12. 

He  resumed  in  third  placet. 

I hen  bad  In  come  into  the  pits  for. 
lu-second  slo|hgo  penally  after frt 
taking  Frenlzen  nt  the  uphill  1 if 
hand  Remus  Kurve  when  yet; 
flags  were  being  waved  alter  a ft- 
sion  between  Eddie  Irvine's  F«r. 
and  tile  Benetton  of  Jean  Alesi. 

In  the  closing  stages  Sehunad*. 
piled  on  tlie  pressure  to  cwriil^ 
Damon  Hill's  Arrows  Yamaha,  bn  ■ 
was  inn  much  to  expect  his  birth 
Ralf,  running  fifth  ahead  ofhim- 
Ihe  Jordan,  to  relinquish  his  pla«[ 
hand  him  another  champion* 
point,  so  he  had  to  be  content  wj 
sixth, 

Villeneuve  made  a poor  £ 
from  pole  position,  dropping 
fi  mrll  1 place  as  Mika  Hakkfc-1 
McL'iivn-Mcrcedes  surged 
for  an  early  lend.  The  Finct 
driver's  had  luck  was  riding* 
him  ngnin,  and  by  (he  end  ore 
opening  lap  lie  wns  already  pu" 
his  car  up  on  to  the  grass,  wha* 
rel  i red  with  engine  failure. 

Hnkki nen's  misfortune  W™. 
Jarnn  TniUi,  the  young 
ving  in  his  14th  grand  prix. 
abend  in  his  Pnost  Mugeo  Ho*®. 
With  his  Hoft-coinpound  tyre*®*- 
ing  su])crb  grip,  the 
prodigy  from 

irum  Rubens  Barnchelws  »■*  j 

Ford  and  Villeneuve  with 
dencc  which  endorsed  IM [ ■t.-p 
of  Formula  One’s  most 

Villeneuve  whittled 

advantage,,  vaulting  ' ahead . j 
Prost  at  their  refuelling 
held  on  to  second 
Mugeh  Honda  engine.  esp™  ,v; 
cloud  of  smqke 
chequered:  iflag.'< 

Frentzen  through 
ahead  of1  Glancann  **77; 
l Jondan.  ■d.ivi.  _•••;  L 

The  1 most . d i s appohi 
mance  came  from:  thp  ^ 

, ' in  1 the  race,.  Gerhard  jj 
‘ started  his 
laneand  ended  up 


Drought  and  smog 
bring  Asian  misery 


John  Agllonby  In 
Yogyakarta,  Indonesia 
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OEDRICK  does  not  smash 
rocks  out  of  choice,  it  is 
just  that  he  lias  to  try  to 
make  ends  meet.  I11  most  years  at 
the  end  of  September  this  farmer 
from  central  Java  would  have  been 
preparing  to  harvest  his  rice  crop. 
But  this  year  is  different. 

Instead  of  having  two  acres  of 
lush  green  paddy  field  at  die  back  of 
his  house,  the  38-year-old  father  of 
three  looks  out  on  a barren  grey 
dust  bowl.  Almost  three-quarters  of 
his  crop  has  failed  and  what  re- 
mains has  a jaundiced  tinge  to  it. 

The  problem  is  simple:  no  water. 
The  polluted  haze  caused  by  huge 
forest  fires  in  Sumatra  ami  Kaliman- 
tan which  are  choking  much  of 
southeast  Asin  lias  attracted  global 
attention.  It  has  also  ubscured  the 
faci  that  tens  of  millions  of  people 
elsewhere  in  Indonesia  are  endur- 
ing the  worst  drought  in  more  than 
50  years. 

More  than  270  people  have  died 
Irani  drought-related  causes  in  Irian 
Jaya,  the  Indonesian  half  of  New 
Guinea.  But  it  is  in  the  heartlands  of 
Java,  where  most  of  the  country's 
staple  foods  are  grown,  that  the 
effects  of  eight  months  without  rain 
are  starting  to  bite  hardest  It  is  also 
here  that  die  long-term  economic 
impact  will  be  greatest. 

There  are  up  to  2,000  farmers  on 
each  square  kilometre  in  central 
Java.  All  are  struggling  to  maintain  a 
precarious  existence  and  few  earn 
much  more  than  the  minimum 
wage  of  about  $48  a month.  “Even 
with  the  extra  money  I earn  from 
smashing  rocks,  my  income  this 
year  will  be  down  by  about  60  per 
«nt,"  Moedrick  said. 

People  in  Moedrick's  district  of 
Boyolali,  about  50km  north  of  the 
rayal  city  of  Yogyakarta,  are  lucky. 
There  is  still  a semi-stagnant  trickle 
running  through  a few  rivers  in  the 
area  and  some  wells  have  not  yet 
uned  up,  However,  Moedrick  said, 
they  would  all  be  dry  within  a 
month  unless  it  started  raining.  He 
will  probably  have  to  start  looking 


for  an  alternative  water  source  as  110 
prolonged  rain  has  been  forecast  to 
arrive  until  December. 

Thirty  kilometres  south  of  Yog- 
yakarta, in  the  hill  district  of 
Gumingkidul.  the  situation  is  much 
worse.  Water  is  piped  from  une  re- 
maining natural  spring  to  homes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  tankers 
use  dried-up  riverbeds  to  transport 
water  In  central  dispensing  points  in 
other  subdisfricts. 

Heri  Rudianto  lives  nowhere  near 
the  pipes  nr  the  tankers’  routes.  “I 
have  to  walk  a couple  of  kilometres 
every  lime  I want  a drink,”  he  snid. 
“It's  all  very  well  the  authorities  say- 
ing the  drought  is  imt  causing  prob- 
lems, hut  they  don’t  have  In  live 
here.  We  rarely  wash  our  clothes 
and  always  share  bathing  water." 

The  head  of  the  s4»te  logistic* 
agency.  Beddu  Amang.  said  last 
week  that  Indonesia  was  coping  with 
the  drought,  that  rice  stocks  were 
sufficient,  and  prices  were  stable. 

The  reality  i-<  different.  In  Buyo- 
lali  town  market,  Besv  Arinnawali 
said  the  price  of  rice  had  risen  inure 
than  20  per  cent  in  the  past  three 
weeks  and  sweetcorn  was  25  per 
cent  more  expensive.  “It  is  time  fruit 
is  still  the  same  price,  but  the  qual- 
ity is  much  lower,"  she  said.  “Farm- 
ers are  afraid  that  if  they  do  not  pick 
and  sell  their  fruit  now  it  will  wilt 
and  be  worthless,  so  we  are  all 
having  to  eat  unripe  bananas  and 
papaya." 

To  try  to  heat  the  drought  some 
farmers  are  growing  crops,  such  as 
maize  and  cassava,  that  need  less 
water.  But  even  these  are  only  half 
the  height  they  should  be,  and  Mrs 
Arianawati  said  they  rarely  produce 
good  quality  food.  ’The  reality  is 
that  we  have  enough  water  to  stop 
us  from  falling  sick,  but  that's  it," 
she  said.  “Millions  of  people  around 
here  need  water  to  earn  a living  and 
it  just  isn’t  available." 

, Dr  Loekman  Sutriano,  the  head 
of  rural  and  regional  studies  at  Yog- 
yakarta's  Gajah  Mada  University, 
says  a national  poverty  crisis  is  a 
real  possibility.  "Millions  of  people, 
many  of  whom  are  already  teetering 
on  file  brink,  are  likely  to  have 
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Taliban  ‘sorry’ 
for  arrest  of 
EU’s  Bonino 


"•r  : 

A clean  environment  protester  makes  her  point  in  Kuala  Lumpur  as 


alarm  about  the  smog  grows 

major  financial  problems  next  year. 
And  it’s  not  happening  just  in  Java. 
In  Kalimantan,  Sulawesi  and  else- 
where the  situation  is  just  as  bad.” 

Government  ministers  say  El 
Nifto,  the  disruption  of  ocean  cur- 
rents in  the  tropical  Pacific  that 
causes  sea  temperatures  to  rise,  is 
to  blame  for  the  drought  “But  that’s 
little  comfort  to  those  who  are  suf- 
fering." Dr  Sutrisno  said.  “Knowing 
that  El  Niflo  ruined  your,  crops 
won’t  pay  next  year's  bills." 

Meanwhile  weeks  of  prayers  ask- 
ing for  wind  and  rain  to  clear  the 
choking  toxic  haze  in  Borneo  and 
Malaysia  were  finally  answered  on 
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Monday,  but  the  polluted  smog  re- 
mained as  thick  as  ever  elsewhere 
in  southeast  Asia,  prompting  many 
foreigners  to  flee. 

life  returned  to  near  normal  for 
the  first  time  in  weeks  in  Kuching, 
in  the  Malaysian  half  of  Borneo,  and 
the  air  pollutant  index  dropped  by 
almost  one-third  in  the  capital  Kuala 
Lumpur,  after  a torrential  downpour. 

In  Sumatra,  the  haze  remained  as 
thick  as  ever.  Conditions  are  not  ex- 
pected to  improve  until  November. 

Crash  kills  234,  page  4 
Comment,  page  12 
El  NIAo  effect,  page  26 


Swiss  back  drug  handouts  to  heroin  addicts 


THE  Swiss  people  this  week 
1 overwhelmingly  backed  a 
government  scheme  that  gives 
regular  doses  of  heroin  — 
sometimes  free  — to  addicts, 
writes  Owen  Bennett  Jones  in 
Geneva.  Early  results  of  a refer- 
endum on  the  issue  showed  that 
per  cent  of  the  electorate 
8upports  the  scheme. 

Government  officials  Immedi- 
fltely  signalled  that  they  might 
**Pand  the  programme,  which  at 

nH  j!011*  only  covera  long-term 
JJdicfa  who  have  repeatedly 
Wed  and  fidled  to  give  up. 


"The  population  recognises 
these  successes  of  the  drugs  pol- 
icy over  the  last  few  years,"  said 
Thomas  Zeltner,  director  of  the 
Swiss  federal  health  agency.  “We 
can  now  continue  in  this  direc- 
tion, building  up  the  policy.” 

Opponents  of  the  government 
! scheme  were  dismayed  by  the 
scale  of  their  defeat  To  force  a 
referendum,  the  organisers  of 
the  “Youth  Without  Drugs"  cam- 
paign — who  argued  that  the 
state  should  concentrate  on  re- 
pressing drugs  — had  bad  to 
gather  100,000  signatures. 


Condemning  Switzerland  as 
the  “drug  island  of  Europe”, 
advocates  of  restrictions  argued  ' 
that  the  liberal  appronch  encour- 
aged young  people  to  experiment 
with  drugs  and  get  hooked. 

' f The  target  has  to  be  clear  — 
we  must  create  human  beings 
, who  are  drug-free,”  said  Whiter 
Frey,  a member  of  parliament  for 
the  rlghtwing  Swiss  People’s 
party.  “You. can’t  fight  drugs  by 
giving  them  awqyfroe.” 

Many  Swiss  cltieB  have  areas 
where  young  people  Inject  them- 
selves in  full  public  view.  The 


government  hnB  tried  to  put  an 
end  to  such  open  drug-taking, 
but  has  been  tumble  to  do  ao. 

Results  of  the  government 
programme,  which  has  already 
been  under  way  for  three  years, 
show  that  crime  levels  among 
registered  addicts  have  fallen  by 
60  per  cent.  Researchers  also 
claim  that  addicts  on  the  scheme 
coat  the  state  $30  a day  less 
than  those  011  the  streets.' 

• Britain’s  Independent  on 
.Sunday  called  for  the  decrlmlnal- 
iBation  of  cannabis  at  the  week- 
end. The  newspaper’s  stance 
was  backed  by  100  prominent 
figures  from  arts  and  business, 
as  well  as  leading  policemen* 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 

EMMA  bonino.  the  EuruiKMH 
Union'*  I'ouiuiissiuiter  for 
humariilarinti  a id,  was  released  with 
aijologies  lifter  she  and  her  puny  of 
•TJ  [iffieinls,  juiiriinlihls  anil  televi- 
sion crews  were  (let  ail  ted  for  three 
hours  in  the  Afghan  capital,  Kabul, 
on  Monday.  Taliban  authorities 
arrested  them  for  taking  unauthor- 
ised pictures  of  women  in  u clinic. 

On  u brisk  28-1 101  ir  mission  to 
review  the  progress  of  the  liU's 
S3 7 million  aid  effort  in  the  war- 
battered  cuiuilry.  now  largely  urn- 
1 rolled  by  the  liindiimenutiM  hlamic 
I'ulibuu  movement.  Mv  Bonino  was 
lakeri  lu  a police  slat  ion  at  uimpoiiit. 
She  claimed  •sonic  ot  her  party  had 
been  l>i  atoll  will]  yuii  fiiiu-s 

The  hmipeau  Coiniuis<iori  presi- 
dent'*' m| lii e -■  night  in  pl.i>  down 
the  incident,  with  .labium  xmier- 
sj Mikes mn  11  Miquolim.'  lii.ii  n miehi 
all  hsivi-  ljii-u  "a  mi-undi-i  -i.istniiitf" 
111  a r resting  M-  Bonum  and  liu 
L NN  reporter  l hrisliaiie  Ain  amour, 
the  Taliban  had  taken  on  iwn  of  die 
inure  media-wise  women  10  have 
brought  Western  publicity  and 
gender  values  to  a tense  and  mili- 
tarised society. 

TIi ere  was  also  a sobering  lesson 
for  Brussels,  which  -.udck-nly 
learned  the  impotence  of  an  ELI  try- 
ing to  run  a foreign  and  iiid  policy 
without  embassies  or  diplomatic 
staff,  despite  being  the  largest 
single  aid  donor  to  Afghanistan. 


It  was  the  third  time  the  charis- 
matic Italian  politician  has  been 
arrested  in  her  career.  Before  her 
appointment  as  EU  commissioner, 
Ms  Bonino  was  arrested  in  Italy  for 
running  an  unauthorised  abortion 
clinic.  She  was  later  arrested  in  New 
York  for  handing  out  free  sterilised 
needles  to  drug  addicts. 

Algeria  mired  by 
bloody  massacres 
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~2  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 
Boomers 9 economic 
boom  costs  others  dear 

I to  te  fteir  govern™,,. , 


... 

on  the  United  States  economy 
may  puzzle  some  readers  (Bye,  bye 
boomers,  hello  Brussels,  September 
14).  In  one  part  of  this  article  he  trots 
out  an  impressive  array  of  (govern- 
ment) statistics  showing  low  unem- 
ployment, high  incomes  and  frenetic 
technological  innovation.  Yet  he 
notes  tliat  the  US  is  “busily  re-creat- 
ing an  eerily  Victorian  social  system" 
with  an  ominously  large  underclass 
something  one  would  hardly  expect 
from  such  a supposedly  burgeoning 
economy. 

A few  of  us  might  sense  a little 
Inconsistency  here  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  not  this  inconsistency 
be  only  apparent,  an  example  rather 
of  the  American  genius  for  re-invent- 
ing, which  Mr  Walker  so  strongly 
commends  in  his  article  — in  this 
Mse,  the  re-inventing  of  reality  itself? 
Gordon  M Sites, 

Chiba  City,  Japan 

MARTIN  WALKER  correctly 
compares  the  United  States  to 
the  Roman  and  British  empires,  but 
fajls  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  The  US  in 
recent  times  has  expanded  its 
empire  from  a purely  terrilorial  one, 
following  the  Spanish-Ameriean 
war,  to  an  economic  one  embracing 
much  of  the  globe.  Ask  any  Latin 
American  peasant  who  benefits 
from  niullinaliuiial  investment  in 
his/her  country. 

Washington  no  longer  needs  to 
lund  rebellions  (Nicaragua)  or  as- 
sassinations (Chile).  Now,  it  uses  its 
influence  in  the  World  Bank  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and 
Hie  World  Trade  Organisation  to 

2,'ck,,the  lireblowl  'wit  of  Thinl  , 
World  and  other  coi  in  tries.  I 

Canadians  arc  now  waking  up  to  < 


the  feet  that  their  government  sold 
out  its  sovereignty  when  it  signed 
the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (Nafta).  At  present,  the 
US  and  the  European  Union  are 
secretly  developing  what  cynics 
might  say  is  a more  totalitarian 
model  to  control  the  world.  The  Mul- 
tilateral Agreement  on  Investment 
(MAI)  is  the  ultimate  weapon  of  the 
former  colonial  powers  to  pillage 
resources  and  use  cheap  labour  to 
make  goods  for  people  in  the  home- 
lands of  the  new  global  empire. 

Mr  Walker  evidently  fails  to  un- 
derstand that  the  recent  economic 
success  of  the  US  is  dependent  on 
global  exploitation  of  a fer  more  sin- 
^ ktod  than  the  Romans  and  the 
British  used  in  their  times. 

Edmund  Cutler, 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand 


In  a country  where  1 per  cent  of  the 
people  owns  90  per  cent  of  tile  wealth 
and  the  rich  have  been  getting  richer 
compared  with  the  poor  for  a genera- 
tion (according  to  a study  by  the  US 
Federal  Reserve  and  die  Internal 
Revenue  Service),  one  wonders  how 
long  Social  Darwinism  can  be  used  to 
justify  economic  injustice. 

Michael  Hogan, 

Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands 

HOW  / wish  that  I lived  in  the 
country  that  Martin  Walker 
describes! 

Chet  Gottfried, 

Sayville,  New  York,  USA 

Uncharitable 

criticism 

IN  THE  aftermath  of  the  death  of 
/ Mother  Terpon  tnm.  


HAVE  epjoyed  Martin  Walker's  in- 
I teresting  reports  from  the  United 
States  for  several  years.  However, 
jny  reaction  to  his  final  one  was: 
now  much  of  the  change  and 
dynamism  portrayed  was  at  the 
expense  of  many  other  countries 
and  peoples?  The  US  with  a small 
[lercentage  of  the  world's  population 
uses  a very  great  proportion  of  ils 
"'iite  resources  and  makes  a big 
contribution  to  the  degradation  of 
me  global  environment.  And  with 
barely  SO  jter  cent  or  those  eligible 
voting,  it  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  an  exemplary  democracy. 

C Neville  Smith, 

St  John's.  Newfoundland.  Canada 

A jJART/N  WALKER'S  swan  sung 
I VI  reached  a crescendo  of  stalls- 
tics,  nil  reporting  on  a seeming  mira- 
cle of  abundant  economic  progress,  i 
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/ Mother  Teresa,  some  have  ques- 
tioned the.  usefulness  of  charitable 
acts  by  her  and  those  like  her  when 
poverty  and  suffering  so  abound  in 
our  world.  Two  articles  in  your  issue 
of  September  14  prompt  my  writing: 
the  so-called  “Appreciation"  by 
Madeleine  Bunting  (Canny  icon 
rooted  in  a bygone  era)  and  the 
letter  by  Paid  Laverty. 

Ms  Bunting  critically  addressed 
die  charitable  work  of  Mother  Teresa 
in  die  context  ot  the  misgivings  of 
various  safely  anonymous  "otliers"  — 
aid  workers,  journalists  and  poliii- 
~ who  wondered  why  she 
didn  I devote  mure  lime  to  promoting 
work!  solutions  to  j loverly.  Nowhere 
(lid  she  quote  the  reactions  ..I  those- 
thousands  of  individual  hmuaii  be- 
ings whose  lives  were  often  dmmali- 
eally  affected  by  her  compassion  and 
practical  touch. 

Mr  Laverty  wrote  her  off  ns  "in  the 
long  run  utterly  irrelevant  to  the 
35,000  innocents  who  die  each  day 
because  we  live  in  a world  which  vio- 
lently rejects  any  notion  of  sharing 
wealth  in  a more  equitable  manner''. 
How  odd  10  label  as  “irrelevant" 
someone  who  without  doubt  fully 
accepted  the  sharing  or  wealth,  giv- 
ing away  all  she  had  including  lime, 
energy  and  compassion,  to  tin-  im- 
mediate and  practical  benefit  of 
thousands  of  others. 

Corporate  capitalism  and  tolaliuiri- 
amsni  both  promote  the  belief  Hint 
Ihe  individual  and  her/his  actions 
are  of  no  consequence  — dial  only 
Ihe  large  and  Hie  powerful  matter. 
Mother  Teresa's  life  was  a challenge 
to  that  ideology.  She  made  a choice  to 
be  significant  in  renouncing  wealth 
and  giving  her  resources  — time,  pa- 
tience, humility  — feeding,  sheltcr- 
^•and  washing  the  excrement  off 
the  bodies  of  people  left  abandoned 
and  unattended  by  the  rest  of  us. 

Donald  G Hedges, 

New  Westminster.  BC.  Canada  , 


; Morality  and 
[ the  minefields 

5 

1 JAM  so  glad  that  the  United  States 
’ 1 was  '‘"I  cajoled  into  signing  n 

1 watered -ilown  version  of  the  treaty 
011  anti-person iiel  mines  (US  pulls 
out  i»f  ban  on  land-mines,  Sepieni- 
ber  28)  This  way  nothing  waters 
down  the  world’s  opinion  of  their 
callousness  towards  the  suffering 
millions  whose  lives  arc  blighted  by 
mines.  Surely,  this  kind  of  decision 
demands  nn  ouicry  of  US  public 
opinion  against  the  prolonging  of 
such  butchery. 

Peter  Scott, 

Elora,  Ontario,  Canada 

\YOUR  article  "Shalikaslivili  de- 
/ fends  'smart'  mines"  (Septem- 
ber 7)  hardly  came  as  a shock. 
Canada,  of  course,  is  very  keen  to  be 
seen  as  the  country  spearheading 
the  ban  on  the  use.  production  and 
export  of  antipersonnel  land-mines. 
Any  initiative  likely  to  produce  a pat 
on  the  head  from  the  international 
community  makes  Ottawa  salivate 
with  pleasure. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  therefore 
10  read  in  my  local  Canmlinn  news- 
paper,  not  n week  later,  that  Canada 
had  decided  to  award  General  John 
Shalikaslivili,  thorn  in  the  side  of  ih<* 
Ottawa  Accord,  the  Meritorious  Ser- 
vice Cross. 

Hen  Shalikaslivili  is  only  th<-  I fill] 
mm-Cniiiidian  to  receive  ihis  distin- 
guished honour.  In  1 In-  words  o|  our 

governor  general.  Ron I cblnm . 

he  won  il  fur  “a  milil.iry  rk-t-il  or  ac- 
tivity that  lias  been  pnlumml  in  an 
'Uilslitndingly  proi.-ssional  niann.-r" 
for  his  assislann-  („  Lansulian 
pciict-ki-epn-s  .luring  their  ill-fated 
mission  to  Smiialia. 

Wlml  a woiiili-rlul  count  ry 
l.inudn  is.  pouring  accolades  on 

ilxise  who  would  strip  us  of  our  own'  l 

Peter Verncr,  , 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  ( mindo  v 
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Briefly 


ti  tle  thought  ns  to  IheiatfjJ* 
of  the  condition 
iippieeialjon  was  forced 
when  Uie  condition  ha®?.', 
months  ago.  After  six  JkJtf 
near-paralysing  weariness,  the  to 
effects  were  manifest.  Betwten^ 

tiicks  now,  energy  levels arebwtj 

a lull  flay  s work  is  a challenge 
Tliat  parents  must  watch 
children  waste  and  die,  or  ehJdia 

see  then-parents  struggle  to  proto' 
c cspite  the  debility  of  mabifeba 
thought  untenable  in  thisenOa 
pi  esumes  that  anti-malaria  research 
funding  will  increase  exponent  ; 
once  the  condition  vents  its  fell 
force  in  the  First  World. 

(Dr)  Geoffrey  Cohn, 

Sydney.  Australia 


1/1/ m S e,ecforal  reform  atop 
V V assumed  to  mean  aswitcH 
some  form  of  proportional  repress 
tat  ion  (September  21)?  Instead  of 
adoplmg  PR.  which  is  widely  ac- 
cc'jXed  to  lead  10  weak  govemnwi 
•mri  shifting  pans,  we  ronld  gnu}, 
improve  the  electoral  system  with  1 
much  simpler  change.  ElectingMPi 
by  single  transferable  vole  instead'' 
by  lhi-  first-pust-t  lie-post  system 
W'.iild  remove  any  nc-ri  fur  tactical 
voting  and  allow  et.rlurs  to  vole f.-: 
the  caii.lidah- 1 h«  -y  really  |ircfenth\- 
u.-cd  rii-v.-r  fi-ar  lhal  tlu-ir  vole »'H 
b.-  wasted,  and  they  can  always »■* 
positively  insu-ad  of  11  H'rvly  trying  &.■ 
cnsiin-  lhal  a candidate  tlicy  iWb 
is  lint  i-lcclcd. 

Store  Babbage , 

Newbury.  Berkshire 


PAUL  EVANS  (September  11 
migli l In-  interested  10  knoa 
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1~HE  USE  of  the  word  “apprecia- 

' S°n:  head  Madeleine 

Buntings  obituary  of  Mother  Teresa 
is  canny  indeed,  damning  cunningly 
as  it  does  with  feint  praise.  Accord- 
ing to  the  writer  and  the  unnamed 
man/’  who  “discreetly",  “privately", 
“in  private"  criticised  her.  Mother 
Teresa  failed.  She  foiled  to  be  a 
good,  left-liberal  feminist  with  a de- 
gree in  sociology  and  a bust  of  Karl 
Marx  on  her  mantle.  . , , tl 
TTie  most  vicious  accusation  made 
by  Bunting  is  typt  Mothq^  .Teresa 
kept  aloof,  'Hu&pf  the.wqn^ip  w^o 
tiad  feet  like  noting.  on  e^rth 
from  tramping  .the.  pavements  of  Cal- 
cutta and  dragging  dying,  scabbed 
outcasts  back  to  her  mission. 
Alexander  Maidan, 

Toronto,  Canada  . 


Going  public  on 
privatisation 

I WAS  somewhat  pul-nfi  |>y  ||„.  ,N1. 
/ l mm  sing  lone  of  Mark  Milner’s  ar- 
licle  (Air  I-ranci-  brings  privalisation 
crisis  to  a In -.'id,  Sejiii-nils-r  ]<|) 
Whal  gives  Mr  Milner  the  right  to 
assume  dial  everything  has  to  be 
privatised  in  (otlay's  world  nmi  that 
resisting  eonxmile  rule  is  futile? 
These  are  pulitienl  decisions  ns 
much  rs  economic  ones. 

Maintaining  slate  ownership  of 
some  key  industries  is  not  neces- 
sarily a bnd  idea,  corporate  media 
propaganda  to  the  contrary.  Not 
only  is  there  nothing  wrong  with 
setting  social  goals  for  industry  (as 
I would  think  UK  rail  passengers 
would  agree  with  these  davs)  but 
also  state  corporations  can  be  com- 
petitive world  players  in  today's 
market. 

Here  in  Canada  the  socialist  gov- 
ernment of  Saskatchewan  recently 
brought  key  academic  and  business 
players  together  to  review  the  fate 
of  crown  corporations  and  decided 
that  they  are  an  important  asset  to 
the  people  of  the  province.  SaskTel. 
the  province's  small  stateowned 
telecommunications  company,  is 
one  of  the  world  leaders  in  several 
telecommunications 
field.  State  business  can  be  finan- 
cially  successful  and  operated  in  the 
publie  interest  — you  just  need  the 
political  will  to  do  so. 

John  Richmond, 

Toronto,  Canada 


•'  / might  h.-  interested  10  kw- 

lliiit  tin-  ivli-asi-  of  RHI)  in  Ausfrali 
was  nrigiiiiilly  pivsnmed  to  be  anac 
cideiilal  event,  not  a deliberate  one 
Kiirlit-r  this  year  in  New  Zealand,  th< 
miiaislry  of  agriaillure  rcftiscd  a re 
quest  to  introduce  (lie  vims.  Hoff 
ever,  the  virus  whs  receoiti 
delihi-rali'ly  an. I illegally  brougtil 
into  Hit-  country  by  farmers.  Thf 
ministry  thi-n  deckled  to  acopdlif 
realily  and  In  Hpreml  the  disease. 
(l)r)  Martin  N Eoggo, 

/jiwer  Butt,  New  Zealand 

/‘D  LIKE  to  commission  the  Chip 
man  hrol  here  to  attach  a 
IH-n is  to  the  head  of  the  “artist’ who 
produced  the  portrait  of  Mp* 
Hindlcy,  before  asking  Dam*03 
HirsL  to  pop  him  in  a tank  01 
formaldehyde  (September  2ID- 
However,  as  I’m  not  a Conservator- 
supporting  marketing  guni,  I d°ubt 
they’ll  jump  at  the  idea  of  thi* » ** 
work.  But,  hey,  at  least  as  an  ice*11 
won’t  be  commodified  by  the  _art 
world  in  order  to  make  them  *U 1 
few  more  quid. 

Graeme  Chesters, 

Morecambe.  Lancashire 
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Life  terms 
deal  blow 
to  Mafia 

John  Hooper  In  Rome 

A PANEL  of  judges  in  the  Sicilian 
town  of  Caltanisetta  laBt  week 
rang  down  the  curtain  on  one  of  the 
most  shameful,  yet  decisive,  events 
in  Italy’s  recent  history  when  they 
gave  out  24  life  sentences  for  the 
killing  of  the  man  who  first  prised 
open  Cosa  Nostra. 

The  anti-Mafia  prosecutor  Gio- 
vanni Falcone  died  five  years  ago 
when  a massive  bomb  planted 
under  n motorway  near  Palermo 
was  detonated  as  his  car  sped  over 
it.  His  wife  and  three  bodyguards 
were  also  blown  to  pieces. 

Among  those  convicted  of  the  as- 
sassination was  Salvatore  Riina,  the 
Mafia's  "boss  of  all  the  bosses”. 
Riina  was  Uie  most  notable  victim  of 
the  dampdown  that  followed  the 
murder  of  Falcone  and  of  his  close 
associate  Paolo  Borsellino  two 
months  later. 

Falcone's  movements  were  kept 
so  secret  his  murder  could  probably 
have  been  organised  only  with  help 
from  within  government.  It  set  off  a 
wave  of  public  indignation  against 
politicians  that  not  only  spurred  the 
authorities  into  belated  action  but 
also  played  a role  in  the  fell  of  Italy's 
old  order. 

Tie  sentencing  was  hailed  by  the 
prosecutor,  Luca  Pescardi,  as  “an 
historic  verdict  which  closes  an  his- 
toric trial".  It  was  reached  after  25 
days  of  deliberation  by  a team  of 
seven  judges. 

Those  receiving  life  sentences  in- 
cluded three  of  the  men  police  sus- 
pect may  have  taken  command  of 
Cosa  Nostra's  operations  after 
Kina's  arrest  — Leoluca  Bagarella, 
Pietro  AgHeri  and  the  ageing 
Bernardo  Provenzano,  who  remains 
at  large.  The  court  ordered  that  all 
those  in  custody  should  be  put  in 
solitary  confinement  and  deprived 
of  family  visitB  for  18  months. 

Nine  of  the  defendants  were  ac- 
quitted and  six  mafiosi  who  cooper- 
ated with  prosecutors  were  given 
more  lenient  sentences.  They  in- 
cluded Giovanni  Brusca,  a former 
Riina  lieutenant  who  has  said  he 
pushed  the  button  on  the  remote 
control  device  that  killed  Falcone. 

Despite  his  testimony  Brusca  has 
been  refused  a place  in  the  witness 
protection  programme.  Most  anti- 
Mafia  prosecutors  are  convinced  his 
true  aim  is  to  undermine  the  credl- 
b'bjyof  other  prKfj'tf  (supergrasses). 

Their  contribution  to  die  fight 
against  Cosa  Nostra  is  Falcone's 
most  enduring  legacy.  It  waB  he 
who  nurtured  and  encouraged  the 
collaboration  ofTommaso  Buscetta, 
the  first  Mafia  boss  to  break  the  or- 
fiunisation's  law  of  silence. 


A grieving  woman  is  comforted  while  relatives  search  among  the  dead  after  the  massacre  In  Bainki,  an 
eastern  suburb  of  Algiers,  in  which  at  least  200  people  died  photograph,  hocine/'afp 

Killers  heighten  Algeria  terror 


David  Hirst  and  agencies 

ALGERIA  is  a country  in  the 
grip  of  terror.  In  the  past  three 
months  as  many  as  1,800  civiL 
fans  have  been  murdered  — many 
brutally  burned,  disembowelled  or 
having  their  throats  slit  within  a few 
kilometres  of  the  capital,  Algiers.  In 
the  past  few  weeks  alone  around 
1,000  people  have  met  violent  deaths. 

The  massacres  have  gone  largely 
unreported  in  the  Western  press. 
Onfy  recently  the  Vatican  denounced 
the  West's  “ice-cold  indifference  to 
the  unprecedented  abyss  of  death". 

Yet  the  West  goeB  on  trading  and 
dealing  normally  with  Algeria. 
France's  government  publicly  sup- 
ports the  government  of  President 
Liaraine  Zeroual  and  gives  it  soft 
loans.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  praises  the  economy.  The 
country  is  earning  huge  revenues 
from  the  high  prices  it  can  com- 
mand for  its  oil  and  gas  from  Eu- 
rope. Investment  is  flowing  in:  it  is 
business  as  usual. 

The  true  extent  of  the  slaughter 
can  only  be  guessed  at  It  is  too  dan- 
gerous for  foreign  journalists  to  work 
effectively.  More  titan  50  have  been 
killed  in  the  past  five  years.  And  as 
many  as  100,000  civilians  are  thought 
to  have  been  executed  since  1992. 

In  the  latest  slaughter,  armed 
men  using  knives  and  guns  killed  70 
people  in  three  separate  attacks, 
mutilating  and  burning  their 
corpses,  hospital  sources  reported 
on  Tuesday.  The  killings  followed 
bloody  weekend  attacks,  including 
the  death  of  11  teachers  who  were 


slain  as  students  watched  in  horror. 

Last  week  a massacre  took  place 
at  the  Bentahla  neighbourhood  of 
Baraki,  an  eastern  suburb  of 
Algiers.  At  least  200  residents  died 
and  another  100  were  wounded  in 
what  survivors  described  as  scenes 
of  unimaginable  butchery. 

The  attackers,  having  forced 
their  helpless  captives  out  into  the 
open  using  fire  and  grenades,  set 
about  the  slaughter  in  a serious,  yet 
reportedly  leisurely  fashion,  slicing 
their  victims’  throats.  As  they 
retreated  after  what  was  said  to  be 
four  hours  of  mayhem,  the  murder- 
ers torched  the  houses,  tearing 
behind  them  complete  devastation. 

“A  lot  of  women  were  kid- 
napped," said  one  survivor.  “That's 
why  there  were  not  many  females 
among  the  dead  and  wounded." 

No  one  has  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  atrocity,  but  Bentahla  is  con- 
sidered a stronghold  of  the  Armed 
Islamic  Groups  (GIA).  The  rela- 
tively moderate  Islamic  Salvation 
Front  (FIS),  with  whose  leader  the 
regime  has  been  conducting  talks, 
denounced  the  attack. 

The  attacks  have  hitherto  been 
confined  to  provincial  regions.  With 
the  underground  militants,  presum- 
ably members  of  the  GIA,  now  car- 
rying out  their  atrocities  near  army 
barracks,  Algerians  wonder  if  Presi- 
dent Zeroual's  army-backed  regime 
is  about  to  be  overwhelmed,  or  If  it 
is  about  to  be  torn  apart  by  a power 
struggle  between  its  moderates  and 
extremists.  President  Zeroual  him- 
self believes  in  some  kind  of  dia- 
logue with  the  Islamist  opposition. 


Leaders  agree  to  revive  Mideast  talks 


john  M Qoahko  In  New  York 

WITH  the  United  States  secre- 
tary of  state,  Madeleine  A1-. 

acting  as  mediator,  Israeli 
Palestinian  leaders  agreed  on 
n?n  l to  rev've  tfreir  stalled  peace 
by  returning  to  discussion,  of  Is- 
. s ^ch  as  releasing  Palestinian 
P^soners,  redeploying  Israeli  forces 
•rent  parts  of  the  West  Bank  and  pro-. 
n an  airport  and  seaport  in  Gaza, 
m addition,  the  two  sides  agreed 
fneet  in  Washington  next  week  to 
ways  of  advancing  the  peace 


process  beyond  these  so-called  “in- 
terim measures".  While  the  talks 
will  be  the  first  since  negotiations 
were  suspended  in  March,  officials 
called  Monday's  progress  a sign  of. 
how  far  both  sides  have  to  go. 
i “I  think  we  have  arrested  the 
downward  spiral  and  taken  a small 
step  forward,"  Ms  Albright  said  at  a 
newsiconference  after  a day  of  talks 
with  the,  Israeli  foreign  minister, 
parid  Levy,  and  the  Palestinian  Au- 
thority negotiator,  Mahmoud  Abbas. 

Israel  and  the  Palestinians  had. 
looked  to  Ms  Albright  to  find  a way 


to  get  the  process  back  on  track 
after  It  had  bogged  down  In  mutual 
anger  and  recrimination.  The  Israeli 
government,  led  by  Bin] am  in  Ne- 
tanyahu, has  accused  the  Palestinian 
Authority  and  its  president,  Yasser 
Afafati'bf  falling  to  crack  down  suffi- 
ciently on  ’Palestinian  terrorists  who 
haVe  killed  large  numbers  of  Israelis 
In&ilclde bdtnb attabks,  ■ 

The'  Palestinians  have  reacted  am 
grlly  to.tiie  Netanyahu  government’s 
policy  of  building  Jewish  Settlements 
in  the  West  . Bank  and  Arab  East 
Jerusalem,' and  sealing  Palestinian 
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The  Week 

TEN  people  were  killed  and 
priceless  art  treasures 
destroyed  In  the  historic  tourist 
and  pilgrimage  centre  of  Assisi 
when  two  earthquakes  hit 
central  Italy. 

Washington  Post,  page  18 

NEARLY  1,000  people  were 
missing  In  Bangladesh  after 
a cyclone  hit  islands  In  the  Bay 
ofBengal,  killing  at  least  47  and 
devastating  large  areas. 

THE  popularity  of  Australia's 
prime  minister,  John  Howard, 
has  taken  a hammering  in  polls 
as  a result  of  a travel  claims 
scnndul  that  hus  claimed  three 
ministerial  scalps  and  rocked 
his  conservative  government. 

Comment,  page  12 

NEW  ZEALAN  D submitted  the 
largest  offer  of  reparations 
to  native  Maoris,  covering  griev- 
ances that  date  back  1 50  years. 
The  package  includes  8 109  mil- 
lion in  cash,  rights  to  name  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  rights  to 
land  und  resources.  It  also 
Includes  a public  apology  from 
the  Crown  for  brunches  of  the 
1840Trcnty  of  Waitangl  lictween 
Maoris  and  European  settlers. 

WINNIE  MAN  DEI  A,  lippenr- 
ing before  South  Africa's 
Truth  Commission,  demanded 
llint  she  he  questioned  In  public 
in  connection  with  murders  and 
i other  criminal  activities. 


A FORMER  policeman,  Derek 
Nally,  Is  to  stand  for  die 
Irish  presidency,  the  only  man 
among  five  contenders  running 
for  the  office. 

THE  Mir  cosmonaut  Vasily 
Tsibljyev  was  exonerated  by 
the  head  of  a commission  Inves- 
tigating a near-fatal  crash  at  the 
space  station  in  June. 


DUTY-FREE  sales  on  planes 
and  ships  within  the 
European  Union  will  be  axed 
on  schedule  in  June  1999  to 
conform  with  single-market 
rules,  European  Commissioner 
Mario  Monti  said. 


FRENCH  authorities  are 
investigating  allegations  that 
farmers  are  injecting  beef  cattle 
with  rat  poison  to  mask  illegal 
growth  hormones. 

THE  Basque  separatist  group 
ETA  suffered  n serious  blow 
when  two  members  of  Its  most 
active  terrorist  units  were  killed 
In  a shootout  with  Spanish  civil 
guards  In  Bilbao. 

SOUTH  Korea  announced  an 
amnesty  for  seven  tycoons 
convicted  of  bribing  disgraced 
former  president  Roh  The-woO,  in 
order  to  “promote  an  economic 
recovery  and  national  harmony”.  1 

. i "'ii 

ROY  LICHTENSTEIN,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Pop  Art,  has 
died  aged  73. 


but  hardline  generals  want  to  des- 
troy it  altogether.  At  all  events,  it  is 
clear  that  the  conflict  is  now  enter- 
ing n new.  atrocious  phase. 

The  Bentahla  massacre  came  ns  a 
swift  and  savage  rebuff  to  Ihe  claim 
by  the  prime  minister.  Ahmad 
Ouahia,  only  the  day  before,  that 
the  government  is  breaking  the 
back  of  the  terror.  While  admitting 
that  attacks  had  made  August  “the 
blackest  month  since  1994"  he 
made  the  now  ritual  assurance  that 
only  "remnants  of  terror*  remain  to 
be  mopped  up. 

Ritual  calls  for  an  end  to  the 
bloodshed  in  Algeria  and  a collective 
wringing  of  hands  were  the  West’s 
reaction  last  week  to  the  Bentahla 
massacre.  The  common  response 
from  diplomats  was:  “It  is  for  the  Al- 
gerians themselves  to  sort  it  out1' 

A spokesman  for  the  French  for- 
eign ministry.  Yves  Doutriaux,  said 
his  government  was  "horror 
stricken"  by  last  week's  atrocity.  But 
he  added  that  France  "again  stresses 
the  need  for  a political  settlement 
drafted  by  the  Algerians  themselves". 

The  French  prime  minister,  Lionel 
Jospin,  said  on  Monday  that  France 
would  be  more  generous  in  handing 
out  visas  to  Algerians  whose  lives 
were  threatened  in  their  country.  Au- 
thorities are  preparing  a change  in 
immigration  laws  that  would  grant 
political  refugee  status  to  all  those 
under  threat  for  their  political  stance 
and  not  only  those  tlireatened  by 
governments.  ■ 

Comment,  page  12 
Le  Monde,  page  13 


areas  from  Israel  in  retaliation  for 
suicide  bombings. 

But,  starting  with  a visit  by  Ms 
Albright  to  the  Middle  East  last 
month,  the  two  sides  have  indicated 
tliat  they  wanted  her  to  find  a way 
for  them  to  step  back  from  con- 
frontation nnd  start  talking  again.  — 
Washington  Post 

• Mr  Netanyahu  pledged  last1  week 
to  build  300  more  Jewish  homes  on 
(he  West  Bank  and  fo  “deepen  Jewish 
foots”  there.  The  US  rebuked  Israel 
for  its  "unhelpful"-  decision.  Ahmed 
Tibi,  Mr  Arafat's  political  adviser, 
called  it  a “roadside  bomb  designed 
to  explode  at  attempts  to  renew  Is- 
raeU-Palestiuian  dialogue".  ' 
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US  threatens  trade  war  over 


Paul  We  hater  in  Paris 

THE  United  States  threatened 
Europe  with  a trade  war  this 
week  after  condemning  a 
^ billion  French  natural  gas  deal 
with  Tran  that  defies  US  legislation 
on  doing  business  with  Tehran. 

,T*\e  US  senator  Alfonse  D'Amato 
railed  for  sanctions  against  Total, 
the  private  French  oil  giant  that 
signed  the  deal  to  develop  the  South 
Pars  gas  field  in  the  Gulf  in  the 
biggest  transaction  between  a Euro- 
pean country  and  Iran  since  the 
1979  Islamic  revolution. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Total  has 
been  trying  to  precipitate  a dispute 

I with  this  contract  over  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Iran-Libya  Sanc- 
tions Act,11  Mr  D'Amato  said  in  a 
statement. 

Washington  swept  aside  a warn- 
mg  by  Paris  not  to  retaliate  against 
Total,  whose  decision  to  defy  the  US 
followed  encouragement  from  the 
European  Commission.  The  Com-  I 

Voters  uneasy 
in  Berlin  of 
the  Balkans 

Jonathan  Steele  in  Brcko 

I SME1  DZANOV1C  sits  on  his 
I front  lawn,  wondering  whether  the 
international  forces  in  the  Jeeps  and 
armoured  vehicles  that  parade  up 
and  down  the  road  have  the  will- 
power to  reunify  his  home  town. 

.,  B is  known  as  the  Berlin  of 
the  Balkans,  and  tension  in  this 
divided  city  has  never  been  higher. 
The  results  of  local  elections  that 
could  restore  control  to  the  Bosniac 
Muslim  — majority  who  fled  five 
years  ago  have  already  been  de- 
layed twice. 

“Hie  Serbs  who  form  the  majority 
01  Brcko  s current  residents  say 
they  are  confident  they  have  won 
but  international  officials  say  their 
optimism  is  premature. 

For  Mr  Dzanovic,  the  result  is  S 
ci  ucial  as  it  could  encourage  more  0 
Muslims  to  join  him.  He  is  one  of  a 
small  and  brave  band  that  has  come  fa 
bnck  into  what  is  now  Serb  terri-  m 
lory.  Round-the-clock  international  « 
convoys  pr  ovide  a semblance  of  pro-  cc 
tection. 

An  invisible  barrier  of  hate  runs  oil 
across  the  road  between  Mr  ar 
Dzanovic  s home  and  the  Serbs  who  au 

Hn?  *!n£Upiefl  former  Muslim  ek 
houses  100  metres  away.  They  have 

found  the  angriest,  most  hostile  thi 
iserbs,  people  who  have  themselves  bit 
been  displaced  several  times,  and  en« 
given  them  the  Muslim  houses"  do1 
said  an  international  official.  linj 

• Dzanovic  says  he  cannot  go  ha] 
into  the  town  centre.  “It  would  be  tity 


Tran  oil 


mission  — which  is  attacking  US 
legislation  aimed  at  restricting  trade 
with  Iran  and  Libya  — recently  or- 
dered  European  Union  countries  to 
ignore  laws  intended  to  punish  for- 
eign firms  that  work  with  the  two 
countries.  Washington  accuses  Iran 
and  Libya  of  being  linked  to  terror- 
ism. 

Christopher  Bush,  a state  depart- 
ment spokesman,  said  that  curbing 
trade  against  Iran  was  the  law  and 
the  US  intended  to  apply  it  in  foil. 
Our  position  on  any  investments  in 
Iranian  gas  and  oil  fields  is  clear," 
he  said.  “Such  investments  make 
more  resources  available  for  Iran  to 
use  in  supporting  terrorism  and 
pursuing  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons." 

A French  foreign  ministry 
spokesman,  Jacques  Rummelhardt, 
had  said  earlier  that  France  hoped 
that  President  Bill  Clinton,  would 
not  apply  penalties  designed  to  stop 
deals  worth  more  than  $20  million 
with  Iran. 


“France  hopes  that  the  American 
administration  will  weigh  carefully 
the  consequences  of  an  application 

jj  i3  *aw’  Mr  Rummelhardt 
added,  in  an  implicit  reference  to 
EU  complaints  to  the  World  Trade 
Organisation  about  US  attempts  to 
restrict  trade  with  Iran  and  Libya. 

‘ Application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
law  would  constitute  a serious 
precedent  in  international  bade." 

Europe's  case  at  the  WTO  has 
been  suspended  until  October  15  in 
tlie  hope  of  a behind-the-scenes  set- 
tlement, but  officials  here  said  that 
new  measures  would  be  pursued  if 
the  US  took  action  against  Total. 

Although  Total  is  a private  com- 
pany and  need  not  seek  government 
approval  for  foreign  contracts,  the 
firms  chairman,  Thierry  Desmar- 
eat  SRid  that  he  had  the  foil  support 
of  the  Socialist-led  government  and 
the  European  Commission. 

'“It  will  not  please  soma  American 
politicians  but  I believe  it  will  just  be 
a bad-tempered  reaction,"  Mr  Des- 


mnrest  said.  These  stories  of  (Iran  I 
Imancing  terrorism  are  absurd." 

Tlie  French  prime  minister's  of- 
fice pointed  out  that  irnn  was  not 
subject  to  United  Nations  sanctions, 
and  that  Total  was  free  to  draw  up 
contracts  withoul  government 
approval. 

France  has  taken  a lead  in  calling 
for  an  end  to  restrictive  measures 
against  Iran  through  a policy 
I described  as  "constructive  political 
dialogue"  aimed  at  reinstating  the 
privileged  investment  position  en- 
joyed by  France  before  the  Shah 
was  deposed.  After  helping  the  late 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  establish  Is- 
lamic rule  by  allowing  him  to  organ- 
ise the  revolution  on  French  soil, 
France  was  seen  as  an  enemy  and 
became  a target  for  terrorists. 

Recent  moves  to  liberalise  the  Is- 
lamic regime  have  reassured  Paris 
that  the  time  for  a new,  open  policy 
has  arrived,  officials  said. 


Scramble  for  oil,  page  19 


I far  (°°  dangerous.  Last  year  we  or- 
ganised a bus  to  visit  (lie  Muslim 
cemetery  with  nn  international  es- 
cort. it  was  stoned." 

Mr  Dzanovic  and  his  wife  live  as 
pioneers.  Their  neighbours'  homes 
are  roofless  and  wrecked  ^ 

authorities  have  refused  to  supply 
electrici  ty  or  water.  V 

Brcko  is  the  only  place  in  Bosnia 
that  was  put  under  international  ar- 
bitration Rt  the  Dayton  peace  confer- 
ence two  years  ago.  Its  strategic 
position  at  the  centre  of  the  corridor 
linking  [he  eastern  and  western 
halves  of  the  Serb-held  Bosnian  en- 
hly,  Republika  Srpska,  made  it  too 


sensitive  for  un  immediate  decision. 
Hie  Bosniacs  want  it  because  it  also 
sits  astride  the  north-south  axis 
linking  Bosnia’s  Muslim-Croat  Fed- 
eration with  Croatia. 

Because  both  communities  hope 
the  elections  will  reinforce  their 
claims  before  next  year’s  arbitration 
award  they  tried  to  pad  the  voter 
rolls,  Hie  Organisation  for  Security 
anti  Co-operation  in  Europe  found  so 
much  fraud  on  the  Serb  side  that  the 
first  register  had  to  be  cancelled. 

n<rfCr  a seJcond  Station, 
me  OSCE  rejected  more  than  3,000 
dubious  applications,  all  suspected 
to  be  from  Serbs. 


Brcko  is  still  recovering  from  pre- 
election violence,  when  a Serb  ninh 
stoned  the  office  of  the  imern;,- 
lional  administrator  mid  destroyed 
several  United  Nations  vehicles. 
1‘ earful  of  being  a silling  target, 
United  States  troops,  part  of  the  in- 
ternational force,  withdrew  their 
guard  post  from  the  bridge  to  Croa- 
tia a few  days  Inter. 

If  victory  goes  to  the  Muslims, 
the  international  community  coukl 
race  more  Ilian  stones.  'They're 
already  threatening  us  with  Belfast 
scenarios,"  said  one  monitor. 

Washington  Post,  page  18 
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Pfeinigsfrom  heavenforGermanyVfiood^ictims 

Denis  Staunton  In  Berlin  I Germans  ■■■■O 


(Denis  Staunton  In  Berlin 

it  rains  along  the  river 
WW  Oder,  it  rains  pfennigs  from 
henven  — but  only  for  Germans. 

• Victims  of  this  summer's  floods 
nave  . been  so  overwhelmed  by 
donations  that  aid  organisations  be- 
lieve some  will  actually  profit  from 
the  disaster.  Meanwhile  the  Czech 
Republic  and  Poland  are  struggling 
to  rebuild  schools  and  hospitals  and 
torehouse  thousands  of  people. 


nmiS13"?!-  doilated  niore  than 
DM1Q0  million  ($58  million)  in  the 

aftermath  of  the  floods,, which 
wreaked  havoc  in  central  Europe  for 
more  than  a month.  Some  donations 
were  earmarked  for  reconstruction 
projects  in  Poland  and  the  Czech 
Republic,  but  most  were  directed  at 
felfow  Germans  in  the  eastern  state 
ot  Brandenburg. .. 

The  bill  for  repairing  Branden- 

uf?8  roacls  aJone  comes  to  DM170 
million,  but  charitable,  donations 


must  go  to  individuals,  not  public 
projects. 

The ' problem  is  that  only  155 
houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Oder  suffered  flood  damage,  rfink- 
mg  about  500  people  potential  bene*  - 
ficianes.  In  contrast,  1,365  Polish- 
villages  were  destroyed,  creating 
more  than  140,000  victims,  while  40 
per  cem  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
Czetfo  Republic  was  affected,  leav- 
ing hospitals,  old  people's  homes 
and  kindergartens  ruined  and 


-00,000  people  in  need  of  help 
, <ferman  Red  Cross  is  dis- 
creetly channelling  most  new  dona- 
tions to  Poland  and  tlie  Czech 
Republic,  but  other  organisations 
tear  protests  from  German  donors  if 
their  money  is  sent  abroad. 

Brandenburg’s  Btate  government 
s so  flush  with  donated  cash  that  it 
is  promising  to  pay  uninsured  flood' 
victims  90  per  cent  of  their  rebuild- 
ing costs,  as  well  as  a generous 
furniture  allowance.  • 
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Indonesia^ 

air  crash 

:*  kills  234 

not 

"up  John Aa|lonbyfoJag^ 
crashed  fost  week  In  dense 

re?  ^^‘twasfryingtoS, 

res  the  Indonesian  island  of  Snmah, 
InU.c.U.ickhnzechoIdHgZf 
icfll  of  southeast  Asia.  All  234  m 
the  sengers  and  crew  on  boanl  dM 
en-  The  Airbus  A300  B-4.  ami 
tali  by  Indonesia’s  state  airline™" ' 
late  Garuda,  plunged  into  a 1 ,600ft- 
is-  deep  jungle-covered  mountain, 
[an-  ous  ravine  four  minutes  before 

oil,  it  was  due  to  land  in  Medan,  In  • 

md  northern  Sumatra. 

Speculation  on  what  caused 
Is-  the  crash  took  a dramatic  twist 
ins  on  Monday  with  the  release  of  an 
icy  unofficial  transcript  of  the  pilot’s 
last  exchanges  with  air  traffic 
— controllers. 

Human  error  now  seems  a 
likely  contributing  factor  in  the 

disaster,  after  the  publication  d ' 
the  last  1 2 minutes  of  the  con- 
versation between  the  pilot  and 
an  unidentified  controller atthe 
plane's  destination. 

The  text  shows  the  two  men 
confused  the  words  left  and 
right.  The  conversation  whs  al- 
legedly overheard  and  recorded 
by  two  planes,  owned  liv  domes- 
tic Indonesian  airlines  Bmiraq 
iiml  Mc-rpali,  which  were  respec- 
tively taking  off  and  landing  from 
Medan  airport  shortly  before  the 
ill-fated  flight  was  due  to  arrive, 
Even  (hough  both  men  were 
Indonesian  they  were  speaking 
in  English,  (he  standard  practice 
in  air  traffic  control  around  the 
world.  Neither  the  voice  nor 
flight  data  recorders  Have  been  ! 
recovered  from  (lie  crash  site,  a 
I deep  ravine  30km  south  of 
Medan.  Hut  it  is  known  the 
plane  was  slightly  off  course  and ; 
flying  well  below  the  7,500  feet  ' 
recommended  hi  clear  the 
nimi ntai ns  surrounding  Medan. 

It  is  thought  that  Raclimo 
Wiyogo,  a pilot  with  more  Ilian 
20  yenra’  experience,  might  have 
been  disoriented  by  the  thick ' 
haze.  Visibility  was  thought  to  be 
less  than  400m  but,  according 
to  ( inriida  pilots,  this  is  more 
titan  sufficient  to  fond  safely, 
Identified  by  the  flight  n uni- 
fier, GA  1 52,  in  the  transcript, 
Wiyogo  was  first  told  to  descend 
to  3,000  fcet  and  turn  left,  a 
Htandnrd  procedure  to  make  a , 

loop  north  of  the  airport  before  j 
landing  to  allow  other  aircraft  to 
dear  the  runway.  Wiyogo  was  , l 
concerned  that  he  was  not  high 
enough  to  clear  the  mountains;  > 
The  controller  said  he  was,  " * 

For  an  unknown  reason,  In- 
structions were  then  sent  twice 
and  confirmed  twice  to  turn 
right  and  not  left. 

Tliis  clearly  shows  that  tfa^ 
crash  was  not  Rachmo’s  fault,  a 
Garuda  pilot  said,  • ; ■, 

The  heavy  haze  that  has  WW‘ , 
keted  Indonesia  after  weeks  d J , 
uncontrollable  fires  has  forced 
cancellation  of  flights  and  frf 
quently  closed  aborts  for  weda,  j 
Rescuers  said  the  haze  and  1 ^ 
rugged  terrain  prevented  hell- 1 
copters  reaching  the  crash  site; 

Witnesses  said  the  ptarie  Wf, . 
been  flying  low  in  the  hart)  hltr  ■ 
bee  and  shinshed  into  pi^cefV. 
National  Anteve  television  qu«“ 
Witnesses  as  saying  there  was  bA 
explosion  seconds  before 
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Belgium  settles  back  into  status  quo 


COMMENT 

Stephen  Bates 

THIS  time  last  year  a new  pub- 
lic mood  seemed  to  be  stir- 
riag  in  Belgium.  In  the  wake 
of  the  awful  discovery  of  a paedo- 
phile ring  and  a dawning  realisation 
that  the  incompetence  of  the  police 
and  judicial  authorities  had  allowed 
it  to  flourish,  a tidal  wave  of  disgust 
and  national  recrimination  washed 
across  the  country. 

A third  of  a million  Belgians 
marched  through  Brussels  to  de- 
mand change.  People  would  accost 
you  In  the  streets  to  say  how  dis- 
gusted they  were  with  their  country. 

Germany  and 
Austria  sued 
over  pollution 

Paul  Brown 

SCIENTISTS  from  the  Black  Sea 
states  are  to  take  legal  action 
against  Germany  and  Austria  to 
force  them  to  stop  polluting  the 
Danube  river. 

Large  quantities  of  nitrate  and 
phosphorous  are  reaching  the  Black 
Sea  via  the  Danube,  causing  algae 
blooms  that  are  lulling  millions  of 
fish.  More  than  40  fish  species  ap- 
pear to  have  become  extinct 
Scientific  reports  analysing 
Danube  water  at  the  borders  of  the 
11  countries  through  which  the 
river  flows  put  Austria  and  Germany 
at  the  top  of  the  list  for  nitrogen  dis- 
charges. Both  European  Union 
countries  each  discharge  more  than 
100  tonnes  a year,  35  per  cent  of  the 
total  reaching  the  Black  Sea.  To- 
gether they  discharge  II  per  cent  of 
the  phosphorous. 

'Hie  decision  to  take  legal  action 
was  made  aboard  the  ship  El 
Venizelo8  where  scientists,  church 
leaders  and  politicians  are  attending 
a floating  conference,  the  Black  Sea 
In  Crisis. 

Among  the  delegates  is  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  Environment 
Commissioner,  Ritt  Bjerregaard, 
who  is  embarrassed  by  the  scien- 
ce disclosures.  Both  countries 
appear  to  be  in  breach  of  EU  envi- 
ronmental legislation. 

Romania,  on  the  Black  Sea  coast, 
has  a high  incidence  of  blue  baby 
jyndrome  caused  by  nitrate  in 
°nnking  water.  Nitrate- combines 
wth  haemoglobin  in  the  blood,  pre- 
venting it  taking  up  oxygen. 

Until  1991  Romania  was  Itself  the : 
highest  single  polluter  of  the 
Danube,  but  the  collapse  of  the 
economy  and  the  friability  of  farm- 
ers to  buy  fertiliser  means  its  contri- 
bution to  the  problem  and  the. 
number  of  babies  dying  has  been 
drastically  reduced. 

Although  the  two  EU  states'  con- 
tribution to' the  total  pollution  in  the 
Black  Sea  is  relatively  small  they 
nave  both  the  technology  add  the 
purees  to  prevent  It  ' 1 ' ! 

But  at  Odessa,  on  hie  Ukrainian  | 
c°Mt»  the  two'  sewage1  treatment  j 
Plants  have  broken  down  and  raw 
is  pouring  on  to  what  were 
bnuday  beaches.  Bathing  is  banned  > 
“far  outbreaks  of  choiert  and  p6r- 
siatent  dysentery.'  - j 

Fish  bitches  slumped  after  1985 
as  a result  of  algae  blooiris  that  ciit . 

°«t  the  light  from  the  Blafck  Sea  j 
shelf.  i-  i 


A year  on,  the  authorities  have 
achieved  little  and  torpor  has  once 
more  settled  on  the  country.  The 
only  people  planning  to  march  these 
days  are  magistrates,  protesting 
against  any  change  to  the  system. 
The  magistrates'  role  includes  in- 
quiring into  crimes  and  supervising 
the  judicial  police  as  opposed  to  the 
separate  gendarmerie.  They  think 
they  are  overworked  and  underpaid. 

And,  in  defiance  of  the  govern- 
ment’s plans  to  set  up  an  indepen- 
dent police  force,  they  want  to  keep 
control  of  all  police  investigations — 
despite  a track  record  of  failing  to 
solve  any  major  crime  in  recent 
memory.  Theirs  is  a classic  case  of 
the  status  quo  defending  itself. 


Those  arrested  in  the  paedophile 
scandal,  headed  by  the  Charleroi 
handyman  Marc  Dutroux,  were 
caught  despite,  not  because  of,  the 
police  investigation.  They  have  now 
been  in  prison  for  nearly  14  months 
and  are  unlikely  to  come  to  trial 
until  the  end  of  next  year. 

Despite  ferocious  criticism  of  the 
authorities,  who  desultorily  investi- 
gated the  disappearance  of  a succes- 
sion of  children  before  Dutroux  was 
arrested  and  dead  bodies  began  to 
surface,  not  a single  head  has  rolled. 

When  the  government  tried  to 
sack  tlie  chief  magistrate  of  Brus- 
sels, Benoit  Dejcmcppe — described 
by  the  parliamentary  commission 
that  investigated  the  liandling  of  the 


paedophile  inquiries  as  incompetent 
and  not  up  to  the  job  — it  was 
blandly  told  by  the  supreme  court 
proseeutoi^gciieral  that  his  short- 
comings were  not  serious  enough  to 
justify  disciplinary  action. 

Belgians  have  been  forced  to  con- 
template the  fact  that  the  comfort- 
able. convenient  ways  on  which  they 
have  prided  themselves  — the  eleva- 
tion of  compromise  into  a principle, 
inertia  into  a system,  and  bureau- 
cracy into  an  artwork  — have  failed 
them.  But  how  do  you  change  this? 

The  premium  put  on  consensus 
and  deal-making  once  seemed  es- 
sential In  a country  divided  between 
two  language  groups  and  a duplica- 
tion of  political  parties.  The  idea  of 


dividing  up  appointments  to  police 
and  judiciary  between  political  and 
linguistic  candidates  even  seemed 
like  a good  idea  if  it  meant  no  one 
group  won  political  control. 

But  the  price  of  this  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  candidates  who  do  not  owe 
advancement  to  ability,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  mediocrities  who  could  not 
get  on  in  any  other  way.  The  system 
also  means  there  has  been  little  po- 
litical pressure  to  change,  and  that 
there  arc  no  rotes  ill  law  and  order. 

Contemplating  the  mess,  an  emi- 
nent Belgian  lawyer  said:  "As  long  as 
at  the  summit  of  the  judiciary  there 
is  no  real  will  to  make  the  apparatus 
function,  any  political  will  for  cliange 
will  just  hit  teflon.” 

No  wonder  most  Belgians  in  a re- 
cent poll  believed  the  system  would 
not  really  change  — however  much 
they  wanted  it  to. 


I don’t 


want  to  make  the  right 
investments 

want  to  invest  too  much  time 
selecting  them 
need  Standard  Chartered 
Investment  Services  or 


don’t  I 


Investing  in  the  right  Unit  Trusts  or  Mutual  Funds  can  bung  excellent 
advantages,  but  can  you  afford  the  time  to  research  the  thousands  ot 
funds  on  offer? 

INTRODUCING  STANDARD  CHARTERED  INVESTMENT  SERVICES 

Standard  Chartered  Investment  Services  can  relieve  you  of  much  of  the  time  and  effort  involved  in 
researching  and  selecting  the  right  funds  for  you. 

Our  investment  Services  team  have  analysed  more  than  7000  Unit  Trusts  and  Mutual  Funds  from  around 
the  world  to  create  a short  list  of  top-performing  funds.  We  then  use  unique  risk- profiling  techniques  to  help 
you  select'  the  funds  that  are  best  suited  to  your  individual  needs. 

Once  you've  made  your  choice,  we'll  help  you  buy  and  sell  your  investments  and  we'll  even  hold  them  in 
safe  custody  on  your  behalf. 

Uke  all  aspects  of  our  Investment  Services,  these  benefits  are  provided  absolutely  free  of  charge.  So,  wa 
hope  that,  having  considered  the  question  we've  posed  above,  you'll  want  to  say  .‘I  do'. 

For  more  information  about  our  Investment  Services  - or  about  our  other  accounts  and  services  - please 
return  the  coupon  below  to:  Standard  Chartered  Bank  (Cl)  Ltd,  PO  Box  830,  St  Heller,  Jersey  JE4  0UF.  Or, 
call  MrsNoreenLe  Cornu  on  Jersey  +44  (0)1534  507001.  Fax:  +44  (0)1534  507112. 

The  principal  place  ot  business  ol  Standard  Chartered  Bank  (Cl)  Limited  Is  Jersey,  and  its  paid-up  capital  and  reserves  exceed  C34  million 
Copies  ot  the  latest  audited  accounts  ere  available  on  request. 

Deposits  made  with  the  office  of  Standard  Chartered  Bank  (Cl)  Limited  In  Jeraey  era  not  covered  by  the  Deposit  Protection  8oheme 
under  the  UK  Banking  Aol  1887.  Jersey  Is  nol  part  of  the  UK.  . 

The  issue  ol  this  advertisement  In  lbs  UK  has  been  approved  by  Standard  Chartered  Bank  London,  regulated  by  IMRO  and  SFA.  Please 
note  however  that  business  with  Standard  Chartered  Bank  (Cl)  Limited  end  with  other  Standard  Chartered  Group  offices  outside  the  UK  is 
not  efigibfs  for  (a)  ell  or  most'ot  I he  protections  provided  under  the  UK's  Financial  Services  Act  or 
(b)  compensation  under  the  UK's  investors-  Compensation  Scheme- 

Minimum  investment  El  .000  Jor  fcurrency'eQuivatent)  Into  any  one  fund. 

To  Mrs  Noreen  Le  Cornu,  Standard  Chartered  Bank  (Cl)  Ltd,  PO  Box  830,  Conway  Street,  St  Meter.  Jersey  JE4  QUF  Channel 
Islands.  Telephone:  Jersey  +44(0)1534  607001.  Fax:  +44(0)1534.507112,  . . . 

Do  you  require  more  information  about  Standard  Chartered  Investment  .Services?  I Do  □ I Don't  □ 

Do  you  require  more. information  about'  our  other  offshore  accounts  and  services?  I Do  □ I Don't  □ 

Do  you  require  our  free  fact  sheet  'The.  Dob  and  Don'ts  of  Investing  In.  . 

Cbliactlve  Investment  Schemes'?  ' IDoO'  I Don't  □ 

HoW  much  capital  are  you  considering  Investing? 

Less  lhan  E5.000D  £5.000-10,0600  Cl  0,000- 25,0000  £25.000 -50.  GOOD  over  C50.000D 
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Money  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  politics 
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WASHINGTON  DIARY 

Martin  Kettle 


ONE  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  ago,  in  Ihe  spring  of 
1879,  Rutherford  Hayes  be- 
came the  first  United  States  presi- 
dent to  install  a telephone  line  in  the 
White  House.  Four  years  later,  in 
1883,  the  US  Congress  passed  a law 
that  became  known,  after  Its  spon- 
sor, as  the  Pendleton  Act.  It  says 
that  federal  employees  shall  not 
solicit  or  receive  any  contribution 
for  election  campaign  funds  “in  any 
room  or  building  occupied  in  the 
discharge  of  official  duties".  But  it  is 
only  now,  in  1997,  that  the  tele- 
phone and  the  Pendleton  Act  have 

(crossed  lines. 

Today,  the  Pendleton  Act  is  the 
legal  battlefield  on  which  the 
political  credibility  of  President  Bill 
Clinton's  second  term  is  being 
fought  out.  It  is  the  statute  that 
could  decide  whether  Vice-Presi- 
dent A1  Gore  can  plausibly  win  the 
Democratic  nomination  and  suc- 
ceed Clinton  in  the  White  House  in 
three  years'  time.  And  it  has 
become  the  unlikely  catalyst  for  a 
wide-ranging  examination  of  the 
modem  political  morality,  not  just  of 
the  US  but  of  other  nations  too.  in- 
cluding Britain. 

From  the  days  of  Hayes  to  those 
of  Clinton,  no  one  ha9  ever  been 
prosecuted  under  the  Pendleton  Act 
for  anything  they  did  on  the  tele- 
phone. Now  that  may  be  all  about  to 
change,  at  least  if  the  Justice  De- 
partment decides  that  the  White 
House  fund-raising  calls  which  Clin- 
ton and  Gore  may  or  may  not  have 
made  last  year — the  point  is  keenly 
disputed  — are  deemed  to  fall  foul 


of  Pendleton.  "Ihe  US  attorney- 
general  Janet  Reno,  a Clinton  ap- 
pointee, will  decide  shortly  whether 
there  is  a case  to  answer. 

Yet  surely  this  is  all  a nonsense? 
The  Pendleton  law.  or  at  least  this 
construction  of  it,  has  got  to  be  an 
ass.  If  a party  leader  in  this  day  and 
age  can't  telephone  his  supporters 
and  ask  for  support,  then  how  can 
he  do  his  job?  If  Clinton  and  Gore 
are  lawbreakers  then  so  are  most  of 
their  recent  predecessors,  and  so  is 
every  senator  or  congressman  who 
has  ever  sat  in  a corridor  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  used  his  cellphone  to  has- 
sle for  funds  from  the  people  who 
sent  him  to  Washington. 

If  this  arcane  dispute  was  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  current  US 
obsession  with  campaign  funding 
abuses,  then  it  could  safely  be  dis- 
missed. That  is  why  most  Demo- 
crats duly  dismiss  it  as  a piece  of 
despicable  party  political  oppor- 
tunism from  a Republican  Party  that 
needs  no  lessons  from  anyone  in 
the  black  arts  of  political  funding. 
■'We’ve  done  nothing  that  we  didn’t 
learn  from  them.”  was  how  a White 
House  official  put  it  privately  the 
other  day. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  how  the 
public  sees  it,  which  is,  in  turn, 

why  this  who-said-what-from-where 
argument  broadens  irresistibly  into 
something  that  matters  very  much 
indeed.  Look  in  any  US  newspaper 
these  days  and  you  will  find  stories 
about  the  iffy  interface  between 
money  and  politics. 

Clinton.  Gore  and  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  are  the 
prime  examples,  inevitably.  But 
what  about  the  ex-Republican  chair- 
man Haley  Barbour,  who  was 
revealed  last  week  to  be  under 


-■ 


»**■ 

investigation  for  his  part  in  nego- 
tiating a $1.6  million  donation  to 
party  funds  that  originated  in  Hong 
Kong?  Or  the  Republican  mayor  of 
New  York,  Rudolph  Giuliani,  whose 
re-election  campaign  has  just  been 
fined  $220,000  for  illegal  fund- 
raising? 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  hard 
to  dispute  what  John  Sweeney,  pres- 
ident of  the  AFL-CIO  trade  union 
federation,  said  at  his  conference  in 
Pittsburgh  last  month:  "Our  political 
system  is  awash  with  dirty  money, 
corporate  money  find  foreign 
money.  It  is  corrupting  our  elected 
officials,  and  it  is  corroding  the  soul 
of  our  nation.” 

On  one  level,  these  are  important 
enough  reasons  for  taking  Washing- 
ton’s current  preoccupation  with 
campaign  funding  very  seriously. 
But  there  are  broader  reasons  too, 
because  these  examples  articulate  a 
global  problem  - die  relationship 
between  money  and  politics  — 


Single-minded  drive  to  a single  currency 


which  constantly  saps,  or  threatens 
to  sap  the  public  credibility  of  puliti- 
cal  institutions,  democratic  debate 
and  elected  leaders. 

It  would  be  very  convenient, 
though  still  not  easy,  if  the  relation- 
ship was  wholly  or  primarily  a ques- 
tion of  corruption  and  sleaze.  These 
things  have  their  parts  to  play.  Bui 
the  real  issue  is  the  persistent  and 
growing  disparity  between  the  cost 
of  modern  politics  and  the  income 
available  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  dra- 
matically obvious,  especially  on  the 
personal  level,  in  the  US,  where  per- 
sonal wealth  is  a necessary  pn- 
condition  of  a political  career.  The 
mythology  says  anyone  can  rise 
from  log  cabin  to  While  House,  but 
in  reality  the  route  to  Ihe  Oval  office 
begins  not  in  a shack  or  a tenement 
block,  but  in  a boardroom. 

Note  also  that  the  system  itself 
has  become  more  voracious.  We 
commentators  say  — with  a certain 
awe  — dial  the  president’s  secret  is 


GUARO^J 

Ogsoi] 

!!"! he  is  alwai^mninlw? 
that  no  sooner  had  heXTff 
term  than  lie  began 
- win  » second. 

had  lie  secured  a sccadfcff 

hi  Britain,  equally  awe-strui, 
say  the  same  about  the  fX. 
isler,  Tony  Blair.  We  sav  fa, 
now  live  in  the  age  of 
campaign  — and  we  savH^ 

«t  iS  true  YeL  we  have^S 

1o  paying  for  it.  ■ 

-r,it-y,real,t,,esan,e.is 
Janie,  lazy  and  undeserved  ml 
lion.  U-t,  once  made,  it  is  haul  l 
dislodge.  People  have  come  lot 
lieve  the  worst  of  politicians, 

j11  lh.c  us  where  politicMcepfcii; 
has  long  been  part  of  the  ah 
but  m many  parts  of  western  b 
rope  and,  especially  under  the  fr 
servatives,  in  Britain  too. 

In  the  past  the  answer  mayfe 
been  for  clean  politicians  to  oj 
dirty  ones.  That  is  still  desbli 
But  today  it  is  not  a questionofisf- 
viduals.  The  problem  is  nolmeab- 
measures.  These  politicians  a*™ 
all  crooks,  even  if  a few  o/lhemar  ? 
Wliat  is  happening  in  the  US— at 
increasingly  in  Britain  loo -is* 
domic  anti  structural. 

The  answer,  self-evidently  t 
many,  is  campaign  reform.  Frau 
combination  of  mural  instinct  in! 
political  self-interest,  both  the  D> 
mocra is  and  Britain’s  Labour  pur- 
arc  now  trying  this  lack.  Both  air 
demanding  tninsjxuvncy,  limits  e. 
spending,  ceilings  on  donative 
| lams  cm  foreign  support,  and  put 
funding  of  parlies.  But  the  probk 
they  fail  to  address  is  dial  theseart 
counter-cultural  propositions  in  i 
low-lax,  low-spend,  market-drive 
and  politically  sceptical  worid. 

“Why  should  wc  pay?"  thewten 
ask.  A fair  question.  But  one  withe 
incontrovertible  answer.  Unless  w 
I Jay  for  it  publicly,  someone  else  *3 
pay  for  it  privately.  And  that  is 
exactly  why  the  whole  argunwi 
lias  arisen  in  the  first  place. 


^urope  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

ONE  crosses  more  than  the 
Atlantic  in  flying  from  Washing- 
ton to  Brussels.  Back  in  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

(where  the  president  proclaims  that 
the  era  of  big  government  is  over", 
there  are  few  burning  political 
questions. 

In  tite  new  Europe,  by  contrast, 
all  is  grandiose  ambition  and  breath- 
taking political  risk.  Already  the 
most  sweeping  example  of  social 
engineering  in  the  post-war  period, 
the  European  Union,  is  now  propos- 
ing to  expand  up  to  the  frontiers  of 
Russia  while  simultaneously  creat-  I 
lug  a new  super-currency  on  a scale 
to  match  the  dollar.  All  this  pro- 
ceeds despite  unemployment  in  I 
France  and  Germany  being  stuck  at  I 


around  13  per  cent,  levels  unknown 
since  the  1930s. 

Political  caution  might  suggest 
that  the  budget-cutting  deflation 
required  to  join  tile  new  euro  cur- 
rency should  be  relaxed,  at  least 
until  unemployment  drops.  But 
political  logic  would  probably  not 
have  built  the  EU  in  the  first  place 
and  the  visionaries  of  Brussels  have 
foiig  enjoyed  a certain  detachment 
from  the  hard  realities  of  life  in  the 
unemployment  queues. 

Once  again,  it  appears  that 
Europe  s social  engineers  are  win- 
month's  meeting  of 
tne  EU  s 15  finance  ministers,  who 
agreed  to  lock  in  the  various  coun- 
tries exchange  rates  next  May,  the 
new  single  currency  is  now  almost 
g?"  t0  9ta.rt  on  time  in  January 
1J99.  Ten  and  possibly  11  countries 
now  seem  likely  to  sign  up  from  the 
start.  The  exceptions  are  Greece 
whose  economy  is  too  weak,  and  ■ 
Britain,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who 
have  been  dubious  about  the  project 
all  along. 

The  British  scepticism  has  many 
roots,  including  the  anti-European 
sentiments  of  Margaret  Thatcher 
Md  her  acolytes,  and  the  long 
British  tradition  of  being  late  to  join 
I successive  European  systems.  It  Is 
Ironic  now,  because  the  booming 
British  economy  is  one  of  the  few 
that  can  honestly  claim  to  meet  the 
tough.  German-devised  criteria  for 
tiie  euro.  These  criteria  call  for  a 
budget  deficit  of  less  than  3 per  cent 


of  gross  domestic  product,  and  total 
government  debt  of  less  than  60  uer 
cent  of  GDP. 

Still,  at  fearsome  deflationary 
cost  and  with  some  fancy  book- 
keeping, France,  Germany.  Italy 
and  Spain  can  all  claim  to  be  con- 
verging to  meet  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
& ?r’  of  Maf*striclil  criteria. 
And  the  consensus  of  the  markets, 
Wall  Street,  Washington  and  all 
European  governments  is  that  the 
euro  will  now  start  as  planned. 

■ This  poses  a sharp  dilemma  for 
the  new  British  government  led  by 
Tony  Blair,  still  enjoying  its  honey- 
moon in  Europe,  especially  as  the 
City  of  London,  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry  and  the  regional 
chambers  of  commerce  have  all 
| now  said  that,  on  balance,  Britain 

, t0  Join- A key  Mock  of  Labour 
MPs  In  the  European  Parliament,  all 
supporters  of  Britain  joining  the 
euro,  have  launched  a campaign  to 
convert  the  Labour  party  at  its  con- 
ference this  week. 

The  campaign  of  Labour’s  Euro- 
pean MPs  was  given  fresh  urgency  in 
the  US  last  week,  where  Street 
and  Clinton  administration -'riffiffitc 
warned  a visiting  Britisfild^gXn 
that  the  pound  and  .$e.»Bmi£h 
economy  would  suffer  if  its  menfoer- 
shjp  of  the  European  Monetary 
Union  (EMU)  were  modi  delayed 
We  really  canhot  countenance' 
the  idea  that  we  stay  out  for  , very 
long..  We  have  to  .join  within  at  the 


latest  two  or  three  years  after  the 
euro  is  launched,  or  the  markets 
will  get  nervous  and  Britain  will  pay 
a price.  That  is  the  message  I mu 
getting  here,”  Alan  Donnelly, 
Labour  MEP  for  Tyne  and  Wear, 
said  from  Washington.  “So  far' 
we  ve  just  had  a phoney  war  mid  the 
British  people  have  not  been  in- 
formed about  the  real  issues  of 
monetary  union.” 

European  MPs  in  holh  parlies 
have  seized  on  the  call  by  the 
British  Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
for  a national  debate  on  tile  euro. 
The  depleted  rump  of  18  Tory 
MEPs  pressed  their  new  parly 
leader,  William  Hague,  to  shelve  his 
leadership  election  campaign 
pledge  to  rule  out  joining  the 
currency  for  at  least  10  years. 

“We  did  not  join  the  EU  to  shut 
out  Europe.  Tlie  Conservatives 
neJT  .fi0t  anywhere  by  ideology 
and  being  Eunosceptic  did  not  win 
us  any  seats,”  said  Edward  McMil-  ■ 
lan-Scott,  MEP  for  North  Yorkshire  . 
and  newly  elected  leader  of  the  Tory 
■ BHJJP in  foe  European  Parliament 

U16  debate  in  Britain,  once  it 
finally  starts,  is  likely  to  be  tinged 
with  complacency,  based  on ; 
Britain's  currently  good  economic 1 
performance,  and  with  the  tradi- 
tional xenophobia  from  the  right-' 
wing  media  and  backbenches.  Tills ' 
is  a pity  because  the  case  for  the 
euro  deserves  to  be  examined 
rather  more  thoroughly  than  it  has 
been  in  Europe,  where  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl’s  desire  to  leave  a last- 
ing legacy  of  a Europeanised  Ger- ! 
many  (rather  than  a Germanised .' 


' Europe)  has  made  the  sym 
i shift  to  tiic  new  currency  Into  t 
tide  of  faith. 

Much  of  official  Brussels  is 
renlly  reading  a rather  heavy 
tale,  Tiie  Crash  Of  2003.  prod 
by  the  Centre  forth?  Study  of  FI 
dal  Innovation,  which  purport 
be  an  official  British  report  o! 
euro’s  failure.  The  plot  has  fln 
destabilised  by  strikes  and  de 
and  n 35  per  cent  vote  for  the 
Ircine  right  National  Front  ft 
successor  in  Berlin  refuses  tp 
them  out,  while  Britain  sits.*® 
on  the  sidelines.;.  , 

At,  a Brussels  debate  on  thisJC 
last  week,  organised  by  fhe.H 
Morris  Institute,  ,(p  useful  outtel 
tobacco  profits),  ,the  plot  .was  e 
lenged  by  veteran  Eurocrats  fa! 
ing  to  recognise  how  far 
sovereignty,  has  outdated  such 
tionajist,  reflexes.  moat  jpfaj 
ing  critic  was  Vernon  Weaver.  I 
US  ambassador  to  the  EU.  wip.0 
gested  that  the  euro  wop  « 
beneficial  for  small  business®  f 
for  US  multinationals)  that.  IJ 
growth  would  preclude,  sucjisn  61 
nomic  disaster.  . j'_L 
It  is  striking  to  see  Amefs^, 
supportive  of  a new. current W1 
.likely  to  challenge  the  doipbaW 
the  .dollar  ap  a reserve 
Striking,  but  also  characterise®! 
. long  US  benevolence  fowarfs . 
rope,  which  ilptep  batdt  to-Mj 
shall  Aid  plan  and  tyto.  copg 
In  Bosnia  today,  arid  yyjtbOu!™* 
pillitary  guarantees,  the,  gjjj* 
ambitions  of  Brussels  WOuW  Pv 
much  hot  air.  • ■ • /£ 
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Nurses  face  long  haul  for  Saudi  clemency 


Ian  Black  In  New  York 

and  Kathy  Evana 

HOPES  rose  last  weekend  that 
two  British  nurses  in  jail  in 
Saudi  Arabia  would  be 
spared  beheading  or  flogging  after 
the  UK  Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  won  "sympathy’'  from  the 
Saudi  foreign  minister  for  the  depth 
of  concern  about  the  case. 

Last  week  relations  between 
Britain  and  Saudi  Arabia  lurched  to- 
wards a crisis  after  Lucille  McLauch- 
lan,  one  of  the  nurses  charged  with 
murdering  an  Australian  colleague 
was  sentenced  to  eight  years  in  jail 
and  600  lashes.  Mr  Cook  said  the 
punishment  was  "wholly  unaccept- 
able in  the  modern  world”. 

The  verdict  and  sentence  against 
a second  British  nurse,  Deborah 
Parry,  was  unclear.  Early  reports 
said  she  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  by  beheading. 

Both  women  deny  killing  Yvonne 
Gilford,  an  Australian  colleague  at 
die  military  medical  centre  in  east- 
ern Saudi  Arabia  where  all  three 
worked.  They  retracted  confessions 
they  said  were  made  after  sexual 
and  physical  abuse  following  their 
arrest  for  the  murder  last  Decem- 
ber. Gilford  had  been  stabbed  13 
times,  bludgeoned  and  suffocated. 

The  two  British  nurses  have  been 
living  in  fear  of  a public  beheading 
for  the  past  nine  months.  However, 


! ^ ' . — > 

Frank  Gilford,  brother  of  the  murdered  Australian  nurse,  left,  and 
the  two  British  nurses  charged  with  committing  the  crime,  Deborah 
Parry,  centre,  and  Lucille  McLauchlan 


that  prospect  was  removed  last 
week  with  the  news  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  with  the 
murder  victim’s  brother,  Frank  Gil- 
ford, to  waive  the  death  penalty.  Let- 
ters outlining  a cash  deal  to  save 
Parry’s  life  were  released  by  her 
lawyers  last  week,  confirming  a deal 
with  Mr  Gilford. 

A series  of  letters  from  Mr  Gil- 
ford’s Australian  lawyers  and  senior 
British  officials  was  disclosed  by  the 
nurses'  lawyer,  Salah  Hejallan. 
Details  released  maintain  that  Mr 
Gilford  is  seeking  some  $700,000  in 
personal  compensation  and  $500,000 
for  a hospital  in  Australia. 

Further  evidence  of  the  agree- 
ment came  in  a letter  to  Mr  Hejailan 
from  Andrew  Green,  the  British  am- 


bassador in  Riyadh.  Dated  Septem- 
ber 20.  it  congratulated  the  Saudi 
lawyer  on  Mr  Gilford's  signing  of 
die  Deed  of  Settlement:  "The  practi- 
cal effect,  as  I understand  it,  is  that 
the  two  nurses  no  longer  face  the 
death  penalty." 

However,  Mr  Gilford  denies 
having  already  concluded  a "blood 
money”  deal,  despite  publication  of 
the  documents  by  Mr  Hejailan. 

Following  the  first  reports  of  the 
verdicts  against  the  nurses.  Saudi 
Arabia's  London  envoy,  Ghazl  Go- 
saibi,  rejected  any  criticism  of  his 
country's  judicial  system.  “We  are 
not  going  to  change  our  system,  our 
religion  and  our  customs  to  appease 
bleeding  heart  liberals,”  he  said. 

However,  speaking  after  a “very 


useful”  50-minute  meeting  with 
Prince  Saud  ahFaisal  in  New  York 
on  Friday  last  week,  Mr  Cook  said: 
“I  made  a humanitarian  plea  this 
afternoon  and  it  was  heard  with 
sympathy.  I am  now  more  hopeful 
than  I was  before  this  meeting  that 
we  will  be  able  to  achieve  a humane 
outcome.” 

Mr  Cook  said  he  had  conveyed  to 
Prince  Saud  “the  distress  of  the  fami- 
lies and  the  concern  of  the  public  in 
Britain  at  reports  of  Ihe  sentences''. 
He  added:  "Prince  Saud  made  it  clear 
tliat  there  is  still  some  way  to  go  on 
the  legal  proceedings,  but  he  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  depth  of 
concern  llintl  was  conveying," 

Although  it  could  lake  months 
before  legal  proceedings  are  ex- 
hausted, the  meeting  provided  the 
first  real  sign  of  a Saudi  willingness 
to  defuse  the  worst  crisis  in  Anglo- 
Saudl  relations  in  20  years. 

Shortly  before  the  meeting  over 
tea  in  the  prince’s  suite  at  die  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  Hotel,  reports  of  three 
more  beheadings  in  Jeddah  under- 
lined the  reality  of  the  Saudi  version 
of  Islamic  justice.  The  two  Nigeri- 
ans and  an  Afghan  beheaded  by 
sword  for  smuggling  heroin 
brought  to  100  the  number  of  con- 
victed criminals  executed  in  Saudi 
Arabia  this  yenr. 

Mr  Cook  said  that  progress  was 
also  made  in  ensuring  access  to 
McLauchlan  and  Parry. 


Prince  Saud  said  In  a statement: 
“I  explained  that  our  judicial  system 
is  totally  Independent  and  assured 
him  that  the  two  nurses  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a fail-  trial.  Any  form  of 
interference  in  the  legal  process 
could  only  complicate  the  issue." 

Mr  Cook  said  that  the  British 
government  would  still  support  a 
negotiated  agreement  between  Mr 
Gilford  and  the  families  of  tier 
alleged  killers.  “Wc  will  be  pursu- 
ing the  possibility  of  a settlement 
with  the  family  of  the  victim  . . . 
Should  thaL  track  not  meet  with 
success  there  are  legal  proceedings 
still  in  front  of  us,  including  an  ap- 
peal," lie  said. 

"Only  at  the  end  of  that  process,  if 
the  sentences  remained,  would  the 
question  of  clemency  arise.  Wc 
would  not  expect  anil  wc  are  not 
asking  (he  Saudi  authorities  to  inter- 
fere with  the  court  process." 

Observers  sny  the  Saudi  royal 
family,  accused  by  its  detractors  of 
corruption,  is  vulnerable  to  criti- 
cism from  militant  Islamic  hard- 
liners tliat  it  Is  deviating  from 
orthodox  practice,  especially  in  its 
treatment  of  Western  criminals. 

The  British  consul,  Lawson  Ross, 
visited  tiie  two  nurses  in  prison  in 
Dhahran  last  Sunday.  He  briefed 
them  on  ihe  meeting  between  the 
British  and  Saudi  foreign  ministers. 
“They  had  a good  meeting.  The  two 
women  seemed  to  be  in  good 
spirits,"  n spokesman  from  the 
Foreign  Office  said. 
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The  Week  In  Britain  James  Lewis 

Ashdown  delivers  a 
lesson  in  compromise 

PETKiS  I raft.*" w"°. 


GUAftJANv^., 


Cook  lays  downTheiawonarms 


" Democrat  leader,  played  a risky 
game  and  got  away  with  it  when  he 
persuaded  his  troops  at  the  party’s 
annual  conference  in  Eastbourne 
that  It  was  possible  to  co-operate 
with  the  Government,  In  areas 
where  the  two  parties  are  in  agree- 
ment, while  maintaining  the  Liberal 
Democrats’  distinctive  identity  and 
reserving  the  right  to  criticise  with 
vigour  where  necessary. 

His  chief  task  was  to  reassure 
anxious  tribalisfs  in  his  party  who 
fear  they  are  about  to  be  gobbled  up 
Ijy  New  Labour,  with  its  overwhelm- 
ing Commons  majority.  He  did  that 
by  taking  swipes  at  the  Chancellor's 
Budget,  the  Home  Secretary’s  dis- 
regard  for  civil  liberties,  and  the  em- 

I barrassing  Millennium  Dome.  This 
latter  is  the  responsibility  of  Peter 
Mandelson,  who  had  earlier  warned 
Mr  Ashdown,  in  rather  sinister 
tones,  about  playing  the  “dangerous 
game  of  opposidonitis”. 

But  Mr  Ashdown's  main  thrust  — 
and  a message  some  delegates  were 
not  eager  to  hear  — was  that  the 
Liberal  Democrats  must  compro- 
mise to  win  "real  prizes”  such  as  a 
proportional  voting  system.  He 
warned  against  "excessive  concern 
far  our  own  purity"  and  said  that, 
while  maintaining  suspicions  about 
New  Labour,  they  had  no  choice  but 
to  work  with  it  in  a spirit  of  “con- 
structive opposition". 

The  conference  went  on  to  call 
for  a permanent  standing  commis- 
sion to  promote  public  discussion  of 
£e  choices  feeing  the  National 
Health  Service;  to  condemn  the  im- 
position of  tuition  fees  on  university 
students;  and  to  call  for  a Royal 
Commission  to  review  the  law  on 
euthanasia. 

lookmg  on  was  the  former  Ub~ 

| eral  leader,  Jeremy  Thorpe,  making 
lus  first  conference  appearance  for 
almost  20  years.  Now  frail  and  suf- 
fering from  Parkinson’s  disease,  Mr  , 
Thoipe  played  a big  part  in  the  Lit  i 
erals  climb-back  from  the  wilder-  1 
ness  years  of  the  1950s  but  stood  I 
down  in  1976  after  nine  years  as  1 
leader.  He  was  later  acquitted  of 
conspiracy  to  murder  and  has  since  < 
made  few  public  appearances.  \ 


1 reception  from  those  who  want  the 
! basic  state  pension  uprated  and  who 
1 *™nt  strengthened  employment 
5 lights  strengthened  and  a statutory 
■ minimum  wage. 

DOCTORS  published  a ground- 
breaking set  of  guidelines  clari- 
fying the  circumstances  in  which 
seriously  ill  children  should  be 
allowed  to  die.  Campaigners  against 
abortion  and  euthanasia  condemned 
the  document  as  a piece  of  “nasty  fas- 
cism" which  promoted  euthanasia 
under  the  guise  of  medical  ethics. 

The  guidelines,  drawn  up  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Paediatrics  and 
Child  Health,  said  doctors  could 
consider  withdrawing  treatment 
when  a child  was  brain  dead  or  in  a 
permanent  vegetative  state,  when 
treatment  might  delay  death  but  not 
stop  suffering,  when  survival  would 
leave  the  child  with  an  unreasonable 
disability,  or  when  the  child  and  the 
family  felt  that  farther  treatment  was 
more  than  they  could  hear. 

LONDONS  sex  trade  is  worth 
£194  million  — some  30  per  cent 
more  than  London  Transport’s  an- 
nual turnover  — according  to  Mid- 
dlesex University,  which  has  carried 
out  the  first  comprehensive  audit  of 
the  capital's  prostitution.  It  calcu- 
lated that  80,000  clients  a week  used 
the  services  of  5,200  prostitutes. 

In  spite  of  the  surprising  scale  of 
the  trade,  the  audit  showed  that  ac- 
tion by  residents  and  the  police,  and 
growing  violence,  had  led  to  a de- 
cline in  street  prostitution.  This, 
however,  had  been  more  than 
matched  by  a growth  in  women  op- 
erating from  escort  agencies,  mas- 
sage parlours,  and  "working  flats".  I 

ATOUNG  WOMAN  of  normal 
intelligence  who  left 


Michael  White 

THE  Government  lias  blocked 
two  arms  contracts  with  In- 
donesia in  the  firet  test  of  For- 
eign Secretary  Robin  Cook’s  ethical 
foreign  policy  governing  exports  to 
oppressive  regimes. 

In  a symbolic  show  of  determina- 
tion — and  in  face  of  the  risk  of  re- 
taliation from  the  Indonesian 
government  and  anger  from  de- 
fence industry  unions  — the  sale  of 
armoured  personnel  carriers  and  a 
consignment  of  sniper  rifles  has 
been  ruled  in  breach  of  Mr  Cook’s 
tough  new  guidelines. 

'Hie  refusal  to  grant  three  applica- 
tions for  export  licences  is  likely  to 
reassure  campaigners  who  attacked 
Mr  Cook’s  new  policy  as  an  “empty 
gesture"  last  July  when  he  admitted 
he  must  honour  deals  approved  by 
the  outgoing  Tory  government. 
Campaigners -will  be-hoping  the 


move  heralds  a refusal  to  authorise 
bigger  contracts,  although  the  For- 
eign Office  will  consider  each  ex- 
port application  separately. 

The  applications  — worth  up  to 
£1  million  — were  rejected  on  the 
advice  of  the  Foreign  Office  after  tri- 
partite consultations  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Defence  nml  Department  of 
Trade  ami  Industry.  It  was  feared 
the  weapons,  destined  for  security 
forces  in  Indonesia,  could  have  been 
used  for  internal  repression,  includ- 
ing occupied  Fast  Timor.  The  manu- 
facturers have  already  been  told. 

The  director  of  the  Defence 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Alan 
Sharmnn,  greeted  the  move  with 
disdain,  claiming  that  Britain  would 
now  lose  contracts  deemed  accept- 
able by  the  Government  because 
UK  companies  would  no  longer  be 
seen  as  trustworthy  partners. 

The  shadow  trade  secretary.  John 
Redwood,  called  for  an  immediate 


statement  to  clarify  what  isantria 
is  not  permissible. 

Die  likelihood  that  mi™* 
would  refuse  to  authorise  deEj 
Indonesia  was  signalled  to  Jt 
members  of  the  Suharto  id 

menl  during  the  Foreign  SecSf5^ 

Asian  tour  in  August.  It^SL 
sluirp  exchanges  between  ” 
and  his  Indonesian  counterpart.^ 
Alalas.  during  the  trip. 

In  a parallel  shift  on  thedewk 
ment  of  his  ethicnJIy-onenlatftl 
approach,  Mr  Cook  last  week S, 
speech  to  the  United  Nations  to 
warn  that  the  CommomraSi 
would  impose  sanctions  on  1%* 
unless  the  West  African  mite 
regime  embarks  upon  W. 
promised  democratic  reforms.  ; 

Mr  Cook  predicted  that 
month’s  Commonwealth  summit  in! 
Edinburgh  will  continue  siil 
Nigeria's  suspension  from  It 
53-naliun  body. 


FOR  THE  Labour  party,  this 
week’s  annual  conference  in 
Brighton  was  — and  was  cleverly 
designed  to  be  — a giant  celebra- 
tion of  the  firet  general  election  vic- 
tory for  23  years.  Members  are  still 
euphoric,  and  the  public  approval 
ratings  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Tony 
Blair, are  so  high  that  even  parly  of- 
ficials describe  them  as  “ludicrous" 
Mr  Blair  was  expected  to  use  his 
conference  speech  to  warn  mem- 
bers against  complacency  anti  to 
point  to  the  "modernising"  fthe  lat- 
est “in”  word)  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 
Since  the  election,  action  on  a whole 
range  of  problems  has  been  post- 
poned by  burying  them  in  reviews 
and  committees,  so  the  conference 
was  left  little  scope  for  debating 
them. 

The  Prime  Minister's  biggest 
worry  will  be  the  prospect  of  a re- 
bellion over  the  imposition  of  uni- 
versity tuition  fees  next  year.  He  is 
likely  to  attempt  to  placate  the  edu- 
cation lobby  by  announcing  extra 
money  for  the  schools  building 

programme. 

He  was  expected  to  leceive1  a cool 


« intelligence  who  left  school  un- 
able to  wnte  down  a telephone  num- 
ber or  a simple  message  won  the 
first  damages  award  in  England  for 
failure  to  diagnose  dyslexia. 

Pamela  Phelps,  aged  23.  who 
sued  the  tendon  borough  of  Hilling- 
don for  condemning  her  to  a life  of 
temporary  menial  tasks",  won 
£45,650  damages.  A judge  ruled  that 
an  educational  psychologist  cm- 
ployed  by  Hillingdon,  who  assessed 
Ms  Phelps  when  she  was  12,  had 
attrfeuting  her  learning 
difficulties  to  emotional  problems. 

Dozens  of  similar  claims  are 
expected  to  follow. 
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SDLP.  Uhter  Union!*  and  Sinn  Fein  tender,  in  rare  p„*i„lily  outside  Stennont 

Ulster  ‘on  the  threshold  of  a new  era’ 


ANALYSIS  ~ ~ 

John  Mullln  In  Belfast 

NORTHERN  Ireland’s  political 
parties  last  week  agreed  a land- 
mark compromise  enabling  them  to 
break  long-standing  deadlock  and 
move  into  fall  multi-party  talks  on 
the  province’s  future. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Secretary 
Mo  Mowlam,  hailed  the  deal  as  mo- 
mentous. For  the  first  time  in  75 
years  Unionists  and  Republicans 
wou  (l  sit  together  to  seek  a solution 
to  Ulster's  problems,  she  said. 

Bertie  Ahern,  Ireland’s  prime 
minister,  said:  “We  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a new  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  if  all  the  participants  in 
the  Northern  Ireland  peace  process 
gain  the  confidence  and  courage  to 
begin  that  painful  dialogue,  which 
alone  can  unlock  the  doors  of  con- 
sensus and  agreement" 

. The  parties  had  to  agree  the  word- 
mg  of  a procedural  motion  before 
they  could  move  on  from  the  issue  of 
the  decommissioning  of’  terrorist 
weapons,  which  has  held  up'farijfor: 
discussion  for  16  months*™  afti-. 
promise  represents  a clirijMown  for1 
David  TYimblerthe ieadfer'oftHe’Ul-' 
ster  Unionists.  He  had ; wanted  tHe 
principle  of  consen  t arid  the  disarm  a- 
ment  of  paramilitary  groups  during 
negotiations  enshrined  in  the  fop 
mula — he  got  neither. 


There  arc  three  strands  In  the 
Stormont  Castle  talks,  which  will  be 
debated  concurrently:  new  arrange- 
ments for  the  ini  emu  I government 
of  Northern  Ireland;  relations  be- 
tween Northern  Ireland  and  Hie 
Republic;  and  the  links  between 
London  and  Dublin.  Strand  two  is 
certain  to  be  flic  most  difficult. 

Tlie  business  committee  of  the 
talks  will  meet  under  the  chair  man- 
snip  of  the  Canadian  general  John 
de  Chnstelain,  to  try  to  work  out  an 
order  of  business. 

The  reference  point  will  be  the 
Framework  Document,  produced 
by  the  British  and  Irish  govern- 
ments in  February  1995  as  a basis 
for  discussions.  Unionists  saw  it  as  a 
blueprint  for  hell;  Sinn  Fein  as  woe- 
fally  inadequate.  But  both,  incredi- 
bly, are  on  board,  their  private 
positions  far  removed  from  those  ar- 
| gued  in  public.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
political  settlement  by  next  May,  it 
will  be  bpilt  around  the  Framework 
Document 

Whether  by  design  or  happy  coin- 
cidence, the  Blair  government  can 
approach,  sti'and  one  with  devolu- 
tion for  Scotland  and  for  Woles  al- 
ready agreed.  So  why  not  Northern 
Ireland?  .Most  observers  believe 
agreement  is  possible.  Northern 
Ireland’s  assembly  would  have 
around  90  Members,,  elected  on  the 
basis  of  fhfe  for  every  Westminster 
constituency  through  the  single 


transferable  vote  system.  Where tto 
debate  will  begin  In  earnest  Is  m 
what  powers  the  assembly  should 
have,  and  which  remain  the  pre 
serve  of  Westminster. 

Ah  all  this  is  being  thrashed  out. 
tile  parties  will  already  he  d& 
cussing  strand  two.  The  Unionists 
will  demand  that  die  Irish  govern 
ment  drop  its  territorial  clairatotK 
six  counties.  Mr  Ahern  is  prelaw 
lu  wipe  out  articles  two  and  three  ot 
the  Irish  constitution  to  achieve  a 
settlement. 

Beyond  that,  it  Is  difficult  to  « 
progress.  Unionists  are  prepared^ 
have  ad  hoc  arrangements: with 
Irish  authorities,  so  long  as  they  g*| 
no  executive  power.  , 

There  is  some  irony  on  straw 
three.  Unionists  want  the  easM*ra 
relationship  extended  from  the  * 
tested  ' Anglo-Irish  agreement  ® 
1985.  They  argue  it  provided  w 
one-way  Interference  by  Dublin. 

Sinii  Fein,  as  a party  comflin™ 
to  independence,  should  see 
reason  for  much  of  a defined 
tionship  here  at  all.  ' " . 

Most  pundits;  doubt  wlip# 
solution  can  be  found,  paroqJJ 
with  the  tight  deadline  of  next  Mjj 
■ But  before  last  week,  many  thodp 
an  agreement  to.  begin  talks 
impossible.  , : A 

One  caller  to  Radio  (UWPr 
"The  old  certainties  are  1^. 
exciting,  and  it’s  tariffing.’ 
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Mandelson 
defeated 
in  NEC  poll 

Michael  White 
and  Ewen  MacAeklll 

TONY  BLAIR’S  relentless  drive 
to  modernise  the  Labour  party 
on  Monday  suffered  its  first  post- 
election  defeat  when  grassroots 
activists  voted  to  put  the  leftwing 
rebel  Ken  Livingstone  back  on  their 
national  executive  committee  rather 
lhan  promote  the  Prime  Minister's 
key  ally,  Peter  Mandelson. 

Government  and  party  officials 
made  light  of  the  symbolic  defeat 
for  the  Minister  without  Portfolio, 
who  had  been  making  his  first  at- 
tempt to  win  elected  office  in  a party 
where  he  has  exercised  legendary 
power  as  n backroom  fixer  for  13 
years. 

But  Mr  Livingstone  said  the  result 
was  a warning  from  the  left  “Blair’s 
no  fool.  Hell  look  at  this  and  recog- 
nise it’s  a little  bit  of  a prod  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  to  say:  Ton 
haven't  got  a blank  cheque.  You're 
there  to  do  better.  You’ll  always  be 
under  pressure  to  do  better.’  ” 
Officials  described  Mr  Mandel- 
son's  failure  to  win  a seat  on  the  con- 
stituency section  of  the  committee 
as  a personal  setback  in  what  has 
long  been  the  NEC's  quirky  "beauty 
contest".  They  contrasted  the  result 
with  the  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment given  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Brighton  conference  to  the  radical 
"Partnership  into  Power"  package 
I of  internal  party  reforms. 

The  most  important  since 
labour's  constitution  was  drafted  in 
1918,  the  changes  to  the  confer- 
ence, to  jwlicy-making  and  to  the 
NEC  itself  are  designed  to  keep 
party  and  Government  working  in 
harmony  as  the  Blair  revolution  un- 
folds. Past  Labour  governments 
have  collapsed  in  acrimonious  feuds 
with  the  party. 

But  this  milestone  for  party  man- 
agers was  overshadowed  by  Mr 
Mandelson’s  defeat.  “This  was  not  a 
verdict  on  Old  Labour  versus  New 
labour,"  said  one  senior  official. 
“People  vote  for  big  names.  Peter  is 
not  a Brown,  Straw  or  Cook,”  said 
another.  That  snap  verdict  may  be 
Unjust  to  Mr  Mandelson  whose 
fame  — or  notoriety  — among 
Labour  supporters  reflects  his  real 
influence  in  Downing  Street. 

Others  elected  to  the  con- 
stituency section  of  the  committee 
were  (in  descending  oi;der  of  votes 
accrued):  Robin  Cook,  David  Blun- . 
belt,  Mo  Mowlam.  Depnis  Skinner,; 
Harriet  Harman  and  Diane  Abott. 


Brown  fails  to  rock  Brighton 


Michael  White 
and  Spumes  Milne 

Gordon  brown  this  week 

promised  to  avoid  past 
Labour  errors  of  economic 
management  as  well  ns  Tory  fail- 
ures when  he  invoked  his  vision  of  a 
skilis-based  Britain  which  would 
deliver  New  Labour's  goal  of  "em- 
ployment opportunity  for  all"  in  the 
21st  century. 

In  an  impassioned  speech  to 
Labour's  Brighton  conference,  the 
Chancellor  placed  fairness  and 
social  justice  nt  the  heart  of  a pro- 
gramme which,  lie  told  delegates, 
had  begun  to  be  put  in  place  in  the 
five  months  since  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Tony  Blair,  swept  to  power. 

But  throughout  his  speech  lie  de- 
nounced quick  fixes  or  unidentified 
“irresponsible  demands"  which 
could  threaten  the  Government’s 
goals.  Modernisation  wa9  not  about 
image  but  about  substance,  he  snid, 
singling  out  the  failures  of  incoming 
Labour  governments  in  1964  and 
1974  as  well  as  excessive  Tory  faith 
in  free-market  boom-and-bust  eco- 
nomics in  the  1980s.  That  implied  a 
continuation  of  tight  controls  oyer 
public  spending  and  public  sector 
pay.  His  audience  noted  the  warn- 
ing, and  the  Chancellor  received  no 
standing  ovation. 

Mr  Brown  boasted  of  the  extra 
money  for  health  and  education 


flowing  from  the  tax  reforms  in  his 
July  Budget,  not  least  the  £5  billion 
windfall  tax  he  is  exacting  from  the 
privatised  utilities. 

"We  have  seen  a glimpse  of  a new 
Britain  that  is  possible.  Since  May  1 
we  have  seen  the  relief  and  opti- 
mism expressed  in  people's  faces, 
we  have  heard  the  hopes  in  people's 
voices."  he  declared. 

In  reinstating  Labour's  historic 
commitment  to  full  employment.  Mr 
Brown  laid  out  a three-pronged  ap- 
proach to  ending  the  dole  queues: 
better  education,  a more  competi- 
tive economy  in  which  jobs  would 
multiply,  and  weliare-to-work  re- 
form imposing  both  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  unemployed. 

He  gave  no  new  details  but  did 
confirm  that  the  Treasury  was  "ex- 
amining a new  tax  credit  for  the  low 
paid,  paid  direct  through  the  wage 
packet’  as  well  as  a lOp  starter  rate 
of  income  tax  and  changes  in  bene- 
fits and  National  Insurance. 

On  the  need  for  a more  efficient 
economy  to  cope  with  the  global 
market  Labour  has  embraced,  he 
declared:  “Let  every  private  mono- 
poly, cartel  or  vested  interest  know 
that  we  will  open  up  our  economy  to 
more  competition  and  investment 
so  that  our  creative  talents  and 
entrepreneurial  spirit  flourish." 

In  tlie  conference  debate  on  eco-  ■ 
noinic  policy  and  employment  rights, 
delegates  voted  through  a motion 


urging  ministers  to  grant  full  em- 
ployment rights  to  workers  from  day 
one  of  a new  joh.  rather  than  having 
to  wait  two  years.  The  Government 
is  pledged  to  consider  the  case. 

"We  are  not  arguing  for  a return  tu 
the  W7Us.  but  people  must  be  treated 
with  dignity  and  respect,”  said  Tons 
Dubbins,  the  printers'  leader. 

With  all  sides  eager  in  avoid  a 
clash  m labour's  victory  confer- 
ence. Rodney  liickerslaffe,  leader  oi 
the  public  service  union  Unison, 
said  public  sector  workers  were  al- 
ways the  first  to  feel  the  chill  of  an 
economic  downturn  and  the  last  to 
feel  the  warmth  of  an  upturn. 

He  appealed  to  Mr  Brown  to  take 
steps  to  raise  his  members'  pay  and 
to  drop  the  private  finance  initiative 
on  which  ministers  are  depending 
for  extra  capital  to  build  and  man- 
age schools  and  hospitals.  But  the 
general  union  GMB  and  transport 
union  RMT  backed  off  pressing  the 
issue  to  a vote. 

The  package  of  employments 
rights  urged  by  the  conference  in- 
cluded fall  legal  protection  from  disr 
missal  for  strikers  and  hinted  at  a 
return  to  legal  secondary  action  in 
line  with  international  conventions, 

• Tony  Blnir  was  expected  to 
emphasise  modernisation  in  his 
keynote  speech  on  Tuesday,  the 
first  by  a Labour  prime  minister  in 
19  years,  and  to  argue  for  a “hard- 
edged  compassion"  in  government 


Mad  cow  disease  linked  to  new  variant  CJD 


Chris  Mlhlll 


THE  link  between  &SE- 
I cow  disease  — and  the  i 
variant  of  Creutzfeldt-Jakol 
Disease  which  has  ldljecl  2 
people  has  been  proved, 
scientists  said  on  Monday. 

The  link  between  infecfei 
sod  humans  with  new  varfc 
t'fD  has  been  suspected  lb 
and, the  findings  have 
already  brought  renewed  a 
families  of  victims  for  a jud 
Inquiry  intone  BSE  affair, 
fompeneatio’n  for  those  wh 
fave  died  ancf  for,  help  with 
costs  for  those  looking  i 
yfag  relatives, 

Scientists  in  two  Beparatj 


studies  of  mice  have  found  that 
the  effects  in  the  brain,  symp- 
toms and  incubation  period  seen 
in  BSE  in  cattle  is  identical  to 
that  caused  by  the  variant  CJD 
(v-CJD). 

This  makes  it  highly  likely  that 
hiimanw  with  v-CJD  contracted  it 
by  consuming  meat  from  cattle 
. infected  with  BSE,"  they  pay. 

The  studies  have  been  carried 
out  by  Moira  Bruce  at  the,  Insti- 
tute of  Anjnud  Health,  gdlnburgb,  • 
and  by  John  Colli  ngeof  the  prion 
, disease  group  at  the  Imperial,  i 

College  of  Medicine,  London. 

Dr  Briice  and  colleagues 
Injected  laboratory  mice  with.,  , 
infectious  brain  samples  from 
cows,  patients  witfiv-CTD, 


patients  with  naturally  occurring 
CJD  and  farmers  who  died  of 
CJD  after  working  with  animals . 
with  BSE. 

The  researchers  studied  Incu- 
bation period,  the  brain  damage 
caused  and  the  areas  of  brain 
damaged.  They  conclude  the  type 
of  brain  damage,  symptoms  and 
courap  of  v-CJD  in  mice  are  iden- 
tical tip,  )hat  of  BSE  In  mice  ~ and  • 
distinct  from  othef  forms  of CJD.  ■ 

Dr,  Br pee  and  colleagues  . 
write:  “Epldemiplogjcql  surveil- 
lance continues  to  Indicate  that  ; 
v-CJT)  is  a new  condition  .occur-  I 
ring  alnipBt,  exclusively  In  the  . 
UIL  Our  studies . . • provide 
compelling  evidence  of  a link  , 
between  BSE  and  v-CJD.”  ’ . . • 


Professor  Coltinge  and  col- 
leagues used  a different 
approach  but  came  to  similar 
conclusions.  Using  biochemical 
tests,  they  show  that  the  agents 
of  BSE  and  v-CJD  arc  the  snme,  1 
and  distl  net  from  other  forms  of  ' 
CJD  In  humans. . 

They  found  tfaat.the  agent 
which  causes  BSE  Is  able  to  , . 
"convert”  human  prion  protein 
Into  a Jilglily  pathogenic  form 
which  damages  the  brain.  . . : 

• Giuseppe  Tesquro,  an  advo-  . I, 
cate-general  of  the  European  | : 

Court  of  Justice,  has  declared  ; I 

that  the  worldwide  ban  on  : r , ■ j 
British  beef  is  pot  illegal, 
following  claims  by  the  British  • ; 
government  that  the  European  > 

Conunission  had  abused  Its  , ‘ 

powers  in  imposing  a glpbal  i 
block  on  UK,  exports. . . • • { 


In  Brief 


Orciiniuiu  ui  uieaeiianeic 
nuclear  plant  in  Cumbria 
were  lined  £32,500  and 
ordered  to  pay  nearly  £25,000 
coats  following  a chemical  leak 
into  the  Calder  river  that  killed 
almost  lfi.000  fish. 


MANY  Territorial  Army 
soldiers,  including  some 
serving  In  Bosnia,  have  not  been 
paid  for  up  to  three  months 
because  of  computer  delays  at 
the  army  pay  centre,  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  admitted. 


THE  dentil  toll  from  the  west 
London  mil  crash  Inst  month 
rose  to  seven  when  Peter  Allen, 
aged  05,  died  from  his  injuries 
hi  Chnring  Cross  hospital.  An 
investigation  into  the  enuse  of 
die  crash  continues. 


FORTY-EIGHT  illegal 

Immigrants  were  discovered 
inside  the  trailer  of  a lorry 
shortly  after  it  arrived  In  Dover 
on  a cross-Channel  ferry — the 
second  highest  number  caught 
trying  to  enter  Britain  in  one 
group. 


AI>R()I*0SAL  to  house  up  In 
2 ID  asylum  seekers  in  □ 
float  tug  hotel  used  by  oil 
workers  is  being  considered  by  | 
council  chiefs  in  foindon  to 
alleviate  the  problem  of  1 5,(Kjt)  1 

people  being  crammed  into  bed 
: mid -breakfast  hotels  while  the>  i 
I await  Home  Office  decisions  on  ; 
their  future.  I 


Buckingham  palace 

condemned  the  rushed 
reissue  of  Andrew  Morton’s 
biography  of  Diana,  Princess  of 
Woles,  as  "particularly  sad" 
coming  so  soon  after  her  death. 
Doctors  say  the  princess's  death 
has  been  followed  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  suffer- 
ing from  depression. 


DiviVUVia  test  applications  are 
down  by  half  since  January 
when  the  test  was  made  stiffer 
and  the  pass  rate  reduced. 


THREE  British  soldiers 
accused  of  attacking  a group 
of  English  tourist?  outside  a 
discotheque  in  Ayia  Napa, 
Cyprus,  were  acquitted  after  the 
prosecution  dropped  the 
charges  against  them. 


A WOMAN  convicted  of 
killing  her  14-month  old 
severely  handicapped  daughter 
walked  free  after  being  given  nn 
18-month  jnll  sentence, 
suspended  for  two  years,  Her 
daughter  bad  not  been  expected 
to  live  more  than  three  more 
months.  "I  can  only  pass  a 
suspended  sentence  these  days 
if  circumstances  are  excep- 
tional,” Bald  (he  judge,  Mr 
Justice  Sac!} s.  .“They  are.'* 


GEORGE  COOK,  Britain’s 
oldest  man,  who  once  . , 
adjrpitted  that  he  had  smoked  . 
anything  from  boot  laces  to  oal 
leaves  since  the  age  of  12,  has 
died  aged  108.  , 
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Straw  targets  youth  crime 


J 


Alan  TVavla 

ACK  STRAW,  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, last  week  published 
detailed  plans  to  “break  the 
excuse  culture"  surrounding  youth 
crime,  including  legally  forcing  par- 
ents to  control  their  delinquent  chil- 
dren. Ministers  claim  the  package 
adds  up  to  the  biggest  shake-up  for 
50  years  in  tackling  juvenile  crime. 

The  overhaul  follows  last  year’s 
Audit  Commission  report  which 
showed  that  the  “youth  justice  sys- 
tem* cost  a £1  billion  a year  to  run, 
but  was  less  effective  at  tackling 
crime  than  a decade  ago. 

Although  the  package  puts  much 
greater  emphasis  on  the  role  of  par- 
ents. Mr  Straw  also  pointed  at  some 
schools,  which,  under  the  pressure 
of  examinations  and  league  tables, 
were  too  ready  to  exclude  trouble-’ 
some  pupils. 

Mr  Straw  acknowledged  there 
was  a clash  of  official  policies  be- 
tween a threefold  increase  in  school 


Newspapers 
support  new 
privacy  rules 

Kamal  Ahmad 


exclusions  in  the  past  four  years  and 
tackling  youth  crime.  Talks  have 
been  going  on  at  cabinet  level  with 
the  Education  Secretary,  David 
Blunkett,  on  ways  of  tackling  the 
problem.  Research  has  shown  that 
58  per  cent  of  those  permanently  ex- 
cluded from  school  get  involved  in 
crime. 

“Wliat  I am  h ying  to  break  is  this 
excuse  culture  that  has  developed, 
where  a young  offender  seeks  to  ex- 
cuse their  behaviour,"  said  Mr 
Straw.  “None  of  us  should  evade  our 
responsibilities  for  our  children. 
You  have  got  to  get  parents  to  ac- 
cept their  responsibilities.  The  ear- 
lier you  get  to  these  parents  and 
children  the  better.  That’s  why  two 
of  my  proposals  actually  affect  chil- 
dren below  the  age  of  criminal  re- 
sponsibility." 

One  of  the  main  ways  envisaged 
by  Mr  Straw  is  through  a large  ex- 
pansion of  parent  education  classes, 
now  attended  by  about  40,000  peo- 
ple a year.  The  proposed  legislation, 


to  be  introduced  later  this  year,  en- 
visages the  courts  ordering  parents 
of  convicted  child  offenders  who 
“wilfully  refuse  to  accept  their  re- 
sponsibilities” to  go  to  "counselling 
and  guidance  sessions"  once  a week 
for  three-month  courses.  This  will 
also  cover  the  parents  of  persistent 
school  truants. 

They  may  also  face  a court  order 
lasting  up  to  a year  spelling  out  how 
they  must  control  their  children  — 
by  ensuring,  for  example,  they  are 
at  home  at  certain  hours  or  accom- 
panied to  and  from  school  by  a re- 
sponsible adult.  Parents  who  fail  to 
comply  face  a rising  penalty  of  fines 
and  possible  jail  terms. 

Mr  Straw  also  indicated  for  the 
first  time  that  the  police  cautioning 
system  will  be  replaced  by  a repri- 
mand for  first  offences  followed  by 
a final  warning  for  a second  offence 
which  will  trigger  "an  intervention 
package"  by  a youth  offender  Learn. 
If  that  fails,  accelerated  court  action 
will  follow. 


The  package  was  welcomed  last 
week  by  the  police,  local  authorities 
and  penal  reforinei-s,  although 
some  lawyers  warned  against  abol- 
ishing the  medieval  law  of  Doli  Incn- 
pax,  which  requires  the  prosecution 
to  prove  a defendant  aged  under  14 
knew  lie  was  doing  wrong. 

The  president  of  the  Police 
Superintendents’  Association,  Brian 
Mackenzie,  said:  "The  final  warn- 
ing proposals  are  particularly 
useful,  as  our  experience  of  re- 
pealed cautioning  is  that  it  causes 
juveniles  to  believe  that  they  are 
‘untouchable’." 

However.  Harry  Hotelier,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Probation 
Officers,  doubled  that  enforcing 
child  curfews  and  using  compulsion 
and  threats  ot  fines  and  imprison- 
ment would  change  the  behaviour 
of  mnny  parents. 

• Almost  one  in  three  14-  and  15- 
year-olds  have  tried  cannabis  at 
least  once,  according  to  a new  study 
by  . the  Schools’  Health  Education 
Unit  at  Exeter  university.  The  study 
found  that  fewer  than  three  in  in  0'f 
those  asked  considered  the  drug  to 
be  dangerous. 
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I N A fundamental  break  with  the 
I past,  the  newspaper  industry  last 
week  agreed  to  sweeping  refor  ms  of 
rules  governing  privacy  and  harass- 
ment announced  by  Lord  Walce- 
ham,  chairman  of  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission. 

After  a review  sparked  by  the 
death  of  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales 
Lord  Wakeham  said  that  it  was  time 
for  the  industry  to  respond  to  the 
mood  of  the  nation  and  be  seen  to 
put  its  house  in  order. 

He  said  that  photographs  ob- 
tained by  "peraistent  pursuit” 
should  be  banned,  along  with 
motorbike  chases  and  payments  for 
atones  made  to  juveniles. 

He  added  that  the  protection  of 
children  from  press  intrusion  would 
be  strengthened  and  that  the  opera- 
tion of  media  "scrums"  would  be 
tightly  controlled. 

“WeVe  listened  and  we’ve  acted  " 
Lord  Wakeham  said.  This  new 
code  will  be  the  toughest  set  of  in- 
dustry regulations  anywhere  In  Eu- 
rope.  It  is  doing  for  more  than 
legislation  ever  could." 

As  part  of  his  proposals,  Lord 
Wakeham  said  that  the  area  where  a 
pubhc  figure  could  expect  privacy 
should  be  extended  to  include 
restaurants,  churches  and  some  se- 
cluded beaches. 

Newspapers  will  also  have  to  es- 
tablish an  "over-riding'’  public  inter- 
est defence  if  they  have  breached 
the  code. 

Editors  broadly  welcomed  the 
plans,  although  disquiet  haA  already 
been  expressed  in  some  circles  that 
Lord  Wakeham’s  proposals  lacked 
detail. 

rt  is  likely  that  the  new  code  will 
include  a statement  on  a person’s 
“entitlement’*  to  privacy,  rather  than 
‘right  to  privacy”  as  expressed  in 
the  European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights. 

The  code  will  also  demand  that 
editors  are  able  to  prove  where 
photographs  are  taken  and  in  what 
circumstances  and  that  children 
should  be  able  to  complete  frill-time 
education  without  unnecessary 
media  intrusion. 
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Red  meat  carries  risks 


Londoner  feu 

for  war  crimes 

Christopher  Elliott  " 
A 76-YEAR-OLD 

M worker  was  last  week  F 

arrested  and  charged  with  fo 
alleged  murder  of  five  Jemfo 
Belarus .part  of  the  Soviet  Uni, 
during  the  second  world  m 

Andrzej  Sawoniuk,  fromeau 
London,  is  only  the  second™, 
to  he  charged  In  connection 
alleged  Nazi  wnr  crimes  under 
tiie  1991  Wnr  Crimes  Act 
Mr  Smvoniuk’s  solicitor, 
Martin  Lee,  said  last  week  th* 
his  client  went  voluntarily  to 
Southwark  police  station,  in 
south  London,  where  he  ms 
arrested  by  officers  of  Scotland 

Yard’s  War  Crimes  Unit  and 

charged.  He  was  bailed  to 
appear  at  Bow  Street  matfstnfo 
court  on  October  30. 

“He  is  very,  very  upset  and  h 
strenuously  denies  the  allega- 
tions,"  said  Mr  Lee. 

Ihe  first  man  to  be  charged 
under  (he  act  was  Szymon 
Serafinowicz.  He  was  tried  fer 
alleged  atrocities  committed 
during  Ihe  Nazi  occupation  of 
Belarus,  hut  the  case  was 
dropped  after  a jury  decided  hi 
was  unfit  to  plead  ns  lie  was  suf 
fering  from  senile  dementia.  Rt 
died  earlier  (his  year,  aged  86. 

Mr  Snwoniuk,  who  is  of  Polish 
origin  and  came  to  Britain  in 
BMfi,  is  one  of  four  people  Vitn 
have  been  investigated  by  the 
Yard's  war  crimes  unit.  They  had 
been  looking  into  his  case  fer 
two  years. 

He  is  alleged  to  have  commit- 
ted flic  murders  while  part  of  a 
NuzI-Ied  paramilitary  police 
squad  which  killed  about  3,000 
Jcwh  in  die  Domachevoorn 
niter  the  German  invasion  of  fee 
Soviet  Union  in  June  1941. 

Hie  decision  to  prosecute  va 
ninde  niter  a file  on  the  caserns 
passed  from  the  Crown  Pros- 
ecution Service  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  John  Morris.  Mr 
Morris  was  a vocal  critic  of  the 
wnr  crimes  legislation  when  In 
Opjwsilion,  voting  against  the  . 
bill  which  made  it  law. 


Christopher  Elliott 


PEOPLE  Should  eat  less  red 
meat  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
cancer,  a Government  commit- 
tee recommended  last  week.  An 
increase  in  vegetable  and  fibre 
C0“®umPti°n  would  also  help. 

After  two  years’  research,  the 
committee  on  the  medical  as- 
Pects  of  food  and  nutrition 
(COMA)  recommended  that 
those  who  eat  an  average  90g  of 
red  meat  a day,  less  than  a quar- 
ter-pound hamburger,  should 
consider  a reduction  and  those 
with  a high  intake  of  around 
I40g  should  definitely  cut  back. 

The  committee,  which  has 
been  examining  the  Hnka  be- 
tween diet  and  cancer  In  the  UK 
also  stressed  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a healthy  body 
weight  and  Increasing  intakes  of 
a wide  variety  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  fibre. 

The  results  were  echoed  by  a 
broader  survey  carried  out  by 
15  experts  Tor  the  World  Cancer 
Research  Fund,  which  reviewed 


4,000  scientific  studies  and  con- 
cluded that  changing  the  diet 
could  reduce  the  global  Inci- 
dence of  cancer  by  30-40  per 
cent  a year.  In  Britain  this  could 
prevent  100,000  cases  of  cancer 
each  year. 

A healthy  diet,  together  with 
regular  exercise  and  maintaining 
a healthy  body  weight,  could  re- 
duce the  three  most  common 
cancers  •—  cutting  lung  cancer 
cases  by  up  to  a third,  halving 
breast  cancer,  and  preventing 
three-quarters  of  colon  cancers, 
according  to  the  survey. 

It  says  people  should  eat  no 
more  than  80g  of  red  meat  a day, 

lO 
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tables,  and  600-800g  ofCe,«, 
and  pulses,  combined  with  an 
hours  brisk  walk,  no  alcohol 
sad  no  smoking. 

^ Professor  John  Potter,  who 
chaired  the  panel  of  experts,  ' 
said  that  at  least  30  of  the  stud- 
ies showed  consistent  evidence 
linking  the  eating  of  r^d  meat  to 

colon  cancer.  1 


Ethnic  psychosis  bias  refuted 


David  Brlndle 


YOUNG  black  men  arc  no  more 
likely  than  average  to  suffer 
schizophrenia  or  other  serious  men- 
tal illness,  the  biggest  survey  of  its 
kind  indicates. 

Previous  studies  have  shown 
Afro-Caribbeans  to  be  three  to  five 
times  more  likely  to  be  treated  for 
acute  psychosis.  This  week’s  report 
“ jed  on  interviews  with  more  than 
8,000  people  — as  opposed  to  treat- 
ment rates  — questions  a basic  as- 
sumption in  provision  of  mental 
health  services  for  ethnic  minorities. 

Its  author,  James  Nazroo,  said: 
Urgent  Investigation  is  needed  into 
any  possible  differences  in  the  ways 
white  and  Caribbean  people  with 
psychosis  are  treated  . . . Caribbean 
men  are  for  more  likely  to  be  admit- 
ted to  hospital,  compulsorily  treated 
and  treated  in  secure  wards.” 

Earlier  research  has  indicated 
very  high  rates  of  schizophrenia 
among  black  men  born  in  Britain. 
Tneories  have  included  genetic  pre- 
disposition and  the  effects  of  habit- 
ual marijuana  use. 


The  survey  was  part  of  a 
study  of  ethnic  minority  group 
the  Policy  Studies  Institute  and » 
dal  and  Community  Research- 
More  than  5,000  black  and 
people  were  interviewed,  and  & 
most  3,000  whites. 

Although  people  classified  ** 
Caribbean  were  found  to  to*  * 
higher  than  average  rate  ol  fff 
chosis.  this  rate  was  less  thantm* 
that  found  among  whftes  and 
tributed  wholly  to  women:  a** 
was  almost  no  difference  bdi**1 
black  and  lyhite  men.  . . 

The  survey  did  find  a higto'®* 
of  depression  among  CaribgJ 
than  whites  — twice  as  high 
men  — although  previous  j 
have  shown  far  fewer  blacks  i 
treatment  for  it.  ' , J-a 

• Afro-Caribbean  schoAhf4? 
are  up  to  six  times  more  likely  .^ 
expelled  Ithan  white  schqhlchjlj? 
the  Commission  for  R^diil 
says  in  a report  “GoVefroretoT 
held  accountable  if  .breaches  “T 
Race  Relations  Act  or  otbtfW; 
take  place  in  their  school  of 
the  commission  warns.' 
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with  a minimum  return  of  from  the  stock  markets  of  Japan  and  the 

up  to  4.5%  a year  Hong  Kong  Speciai  Administrative  Region 

Midland  Offshore  Guaranteed  Capital  Investment  Bonds  Limited  (GCIB) 
allow  you  to  unlock  the  potential  of  the  pick  of  the  international  stock  markets, 
without  risk  to  your  capital.  There  are  two  options: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  Security  Plus 


This  links  your  return  to  the  performance  of  the  leading  stock 
markets  of  the  West,  theUKandUSA,  over  three  or  five  years. 
For  example,  the  five  year  sterling  option  provides  the 
security  of  a minimum  flat  rate  return  of  4.5%  p.a.,  with  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a flat  rate  return  of  up  to  15%  a year. 

Invest  from  £ 5,000  or  US$5,000 
Available  in  sterling  and  US  dollars 

For  full  information  please  return  the  coupon  or  contact  us  on  our 
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Recognising  the  potential  of  the  Japanese  and  Hong  Kong 
Special  Administrative  Region  stock  markets,  this  option 
offers  you  the  potential  of  unlimited  returns  with  ’ 
promise  of  your  money  back  even  if  the  stock  markets 
down.  The  investment  period  is  three  and  a half  years 

Limited  period  offer 
Bonus  paid  for  early  investment 

24  hour  helpline.  But  hurry,  this  offer  must  close  on  the  16  January  1998 . 
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Member  HSBC  Group 


Making  your  money  work  harder 

Midland  Offshore  Guaranteed  Capital  Investment  Bonds  Limited 


Call  44  1534  616333  24  hours  a day 
Fax  44  1 534  616222  24  hogtftf  day 

Or  cut  this  coupon 
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I To:  Midland  Bank  Fund  Managers  (Jersey)  Limited, 

I PO  Box  26, 28/34  Hill  Street,  St.  Helier,  Jersey  JE4  8NR,  Channel  Island! 

8 Mease  send  me  details  on  the  new  Midland  Offshore  Guaranteed  Capital  Investment  Bonds  Limit 
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1 2 COMMENT 

Rights  know 
no  frontier 

SAUDI  ARABIA  should  not  be  surprised  at  the 
outrage  over  the  sentences  passed  on  the  two 
urifiBh  nurses,  even  though  these  are  still  subject  to 
appeal.  No  one  could  reasonably  object  to  judicial 
decisions  reached  after  a process  of  open  trial,  and 
resulting  in  punishment  that  accords  with  modern 
humane  standards.  This  case  falls  on  both  counts. 
There  may  be  on  argument  aa  to  whether  public 
protest  is  the  most  effective  way  of  influencing  ap- 
peals. In  reacting  so  quickly  to  the  flogging  sentence 
passed  on  Lucille  McLauchlan,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  has  rejected  the  Foreign  Office's  tradition 
of  quiet  intercession.  But  that  is  a separate  argu- 
ment about  diplomacy,  not  morality:  and  the 
grounds  for  a moral  Judgment  here  are  clear. 

„ JJ®  ^“d*  ambassador  last  week  reminded 
British  critics  that  this  case  arose  because  “a 
hideous  crime  has  been  committed  and  an  inno- 
cent woman  brutally  murdered”.  That  is  not  in  dis- 
p“te-  But  jn  « world  that  seeks  to  improve 
standards  of  humanity,  even  those  charged  with  the 
worst  Crimea  have  the  right  to  be  tried  fairly  and.  if 
guilty,  punished  humanely.  There  is  a general  pre- 
sumpdon  that  trials  should  he  open  except  In  spe- 
cial circumstances,  which  cannot  be  said  to  apply 
to  the  current  case.  And  the  need  for  humane  pun- 
ishment  was  acknowledged  soon  after  the  war  when 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted 
without  dissent  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights:  this  includes  the  provision  that  “no 
one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel,  inhu- 
man or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment”.  Saudi 
Arabia  was  a founding  member  of  the  UN.  The 
same  provision  was  incorporated  into  the  1966 
o"lr“ti°,naI  Convention  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Assembly  — 
which  again  Included  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  Is  impossible  to  regard  punishment  by  lashing 
as  anything  other  than  “inhuman  and  degrading". 
Capltaf  punishment  - the  possible  fate  for 

ST0"?  rPf rry  is  a more  difficult  issue. 
Amnesty  International  insists  that  It  is  by  its  very 

n®h\re  “*umane,  and  campaigns  against  its  use  in 
all  circumstances.  The  validity  of  such  a position 
— wliich  would  require  the  United  States  to  be 
censured  as  much  as  China  or  Saudi  Arabia  — 
h?  may  hawe  to  be  put  on  one 
Ik  ?'  u°r  ™ safeguards  agreed  In  1984  pro- 
vide  that  where  capital  punishment  does  occur,  it 
■*““  car*J®?  "a®  «s  to  Inflict  the  minimum 
£"■“*  spring0.  This  is  evidently  not  the  case, 

will  a I?8  ofPhys,cal  “d  mental  suffering,  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  the  head  is  severed  from  the  i 

f of  public  execution.  The  spectacle  i 
relativetf  of  11115  deceased  apparently  bargain-  i 
tog  for  a cash  payment,  to  return  for  which  they  ( 

£2* sc of u,e  death  ; 

h J*  J8  impossible  to  consider  this  case  without  1 
ArihCT01^  of  010  wider  poUlicnl  context.  Saudi  i 
Britain  \W°  *"!“?*  HUppoac’  nn  ally  of  Great  I 
ST*  r 4 Certain,y  m,a  during  toe  Gulf  war.  It  is  t 

Mlririta I**?"??* 8°rt °f  «{uarantor  of  stability  In  the  l 
Middle  Eflst.  It  Is  an  excellent  customer  for  British  ( 

Pfirticu,«rJy  British  arms.  But 
2lLt7df ,.,du,JJ?V9  or  othcrwfse.  nor  the  un-  1 
? fact  fl,at  Britain's  own  system  of  justice  j, 

could  be  Improved,  should  inhibit  criticism  in  this  l 
unhappy  case.  t 


national  treaty  to  regulate  the  world's  forests.  One 
month  ago  President  Suharto  made  a personal  visit 
to  Borneo  to  open  a new  pulp  mill  to  East 
Kalimantan  owned  by  one  of  his  closest  associates. 
Indonesia  should  “take  advantage  of  growing  de- 
mand for  pulp  in  the  world  market,”  said  Suharto. 
Die  mismatch  between  these  two  Initiatives  is 
palnfolfy  obvious  — and  the  biggest  forest  fires  are 
toe  ones  now  burning  In  Indonesian  Borneo.  Nor  is 
M.  die  first  disaster  of  jts  Wnd-  p*™  autumn 
ir*  aumraer  1983,  fire  consumed  more  than 
8.6  million  acres  of  rainforest  In  East  Kalimantan, 
enveloping  almost  all  of  Borneo  in  a pall  of  smoke. 
Jus,  too,  was  blamed  on  the  shifting  El  Niflo 
Pacific  current,  but  toe  government  in  Jakarta 
sworethat  new  laws  against  deforestation  would  en- 
sure that  it  never  happened  again.  The  laws  have 
never  been  properly  enforced,  and  the  logging  com- 
panies  have  grown  from  a handfol  to  more  than  a 
hundred  — with  friends  in  high  places. 

Logging  to  clear  land  for  pulp  plantations  as  well 
as  to  extract  existing  timber  haB  depleted  forests  In 
many  other  Aslan  countries.  They  have  been  re- 
duced to  fragments  in  Thailand,  and  are  disap- 
pearing feat  in  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Burma.  China 
has  despoiled  large  tracts  of  Tibetan  forests  and  in 
China  proper  the  pressure  has  been  increased  by 
rising  consumer  demand  for  furniture  and  fuel. 
Forest  cover  along  the  Himalayan  foothills,  In 
Malaysia  and  the  Philippines  has  also  been  se- 
verely degraded. 

pie  smog  now  affecting  urban  centres  among 
Indonesia  s neighbours  is  much  worse  than  in  pre- 
vious years  of  forest  fires  because  it  combines  with 
other  forms  of  atmospheric  pollution  — particu- 
larly from  vehicle  exhausts  — which  are  also  on 
the  increase.  It  is  a timely  warning  that  nature  can- 
not be  tempered  with  indefinitely.  But  toe  lesson 
from  Indonesia  is  that  pious  intentions  are  no 
match  for  the  predatory  Imperatives  of  commerce 
and  corruption.  When  the  “Asian  miracle”  has 
Sided,  who  will  replant  Asia's  forests? 
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Algeria  drowning  in 
an  orgy  of  bloodletting 


David  Hirst 


Counting 
your  chooks 


Smoking  out 
Asia’s  miracle 

P OREST  FIRES  can  be  a natural  phenomenon 
i may  even  ““tribute  to  the  life  cycle  of  the 
land.  But  not  In  Indonesia,  where  huge  tracts  of 
land  are  to  femes  entirety  due  to  reckless  human 
behaviour.  All  over  Southeast  Asia  the  haze  it 
I causes,  combined  with  other  forma  of  pollution,  is 
creating  a cocktail  of, noxious  smog.  And  all  over 
Southeast  Asia  an  equally  poisonous  mix  of  com- 
mercial greed  and  lax  controls  is  leading  towards 
what  may  become  an  even  greater  environmental 
disaster. 

Indonesia  Is  not  the  only  culprit,  but  under  the 
Suharto  regime  It  presents  a particularly  inatruc- 
tiye  lesson  to  the  downside  of  economic  growth, 
Aaian-style.  Three  months  ago  Indonesia's  minister 
Jf  “»  environment  spoke  emphatically  at  the 
United  Nations  Earth  Summit  to  favour  of  an  Inter- 


THE  PASTMASTER  of  Australian  parliamentary 
rhetoric,  Paul  Keating,  might  well  call  his  suc- 
eessors-dimwlte  who  couldn't  raffle  a chook  In  a 
pub  . (That's  chook  as  to  chicken.)  Two  ministers 
under  toe  prime  minister,  John  Howard,  have  had 
difficulties  in  remembering  where  they  slept  on  a 
particular  night  Last  week  toe  science  minister, 
millionaire  former  Peter  McGauran,  resigned  after 

J^JSbx  i1*®  had  Wrongly  Maimed  about  A$  1,500 
($1,085)  to  travel  allowances  for  several  occasions 
when  he  was  round  asleep  at  home.  He  also 
claimed  for  the  cost  of  a plane  trip  he  never  took. 
The  transport  minister  John  Sharp  also  stepped 
down  last  week  for  similar  reasons,  taking  with 
him  two  of  Mr  Howard’s  aides  who  had  become 

“3*2 in  the«ffair*  It  Is onty  two  months  since 
Geoff  Prosser,  the  small  business  minister,  re- 
signed over  allegations  of  a conflict  of  business  in- 
terests, and  less  than  a year  since  Mr  Howard  lost 
two  other  junior  ministers  over  similar  allegations. 
wm  errors  were  not  unknown  under  Mr 
Keating's  own  administration.  But  these  incidents 
jar  \rith  an  Australian  self-image  of  superior  pro- 
bity that  has  already  Irritated  Its  neighbours.  Mr 
Howard  s government  was  recently  embarrassed 
when  a secret  document  describing  several  Pacific 
countries  in  insulting  terms  was  left  on  a confer 
ence  table.  It  named  some  island  leaders  as 
drunks  and  lickspittles,  and  accused  several  of 
corruption.  This  sort  of  gaffe  onty  provides  feel  for 
a very  different  perception  of  Australia  as  atill 
precisely,  a Western  nation  with  colonial  attitudes’ 
Southeast  Asian  countries  have  also  expressed 
riarm  at  the  attention  given  in  the  Australian  press 
to  Pauline  Hanson,  the  independent  MP  who 
claims  that  Australia  is  in  danger  of  being 
swamped  by  Aslans”.  Mr  Howard’s  attempt  to 
disntiss  her  arguments,  while  asserting  that 
Australia  was  a society  Where  “sensitive  issues” 
could  be  discussed  freely,  went  down  badly. 

Mr  Howard’s  reaction  to  the  latest  embqrrass- 
ment  has  been  to  attack  toe  opposition  and  insist 
he  wU!  win  the  next  election.  Yet  he  came  to  power 
last  year  promising  new  standards  of  public  recti- 
tude, Though  Mr  Keating  resigned  from  pariia- 

m<^L/a?r  Labor  party  has  started  to 

outstrip  Mr  Howard's  Liberal-National  coalition  to 
the  poUb,  In  charge  of  a country  that  is  still  am- 
blvalent  about  who  and  where  it  ja,  Mr  Howard  wfll 

have  to  do  better  than  tote,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 


n'  "THE  thing  that  most  shocks 
f‘  I about  the  Algerian  civil  war  is 
to  I its  terrifying  ferocity,  its  wan- 
ta  ton  barbarity  and,  above  all  perhaps, 
n-  tlie  fact  that  on  the  insurgents'  side 
re  it  is  ostensibly  conducted  in  the 
n-  name  of  one  of  the  world's  great  reli- 

a gions.  That  commands  the  head- 
lines,  since  this  is  a war  the  outside 
ill  world  knows  so  little  about.  It  is  con- 
ln  ducted  far  from  international 
e-  scrutiny,  both  because  of  the  inher- 
3-  ent  difficulty  of  covering  such  a con- 
ia  flict  and  because  the  regime  so 
“ rigorously  excludes*  or  controls  the 
»y  outside  observer. 

1.  Only  occasional  glimpses  of  these 
n atrocities  are  vouchsafed  to  us.  Last 
?-  week’s  massacre  came  lo  our  atten- 
tion because  it  took  place  on  the 
g very  edge  of  the  capital,  which 
«nade  it  impossible  for  the  regime  to 
h hide.  Yet  even  these  glimpses  an- 
i-  sufficient  and  familiar  enough  to  re- 
1 duce  the  frightful  inhumanity  lo  a 
i-  kind  of  banality.  At  Benlnhla  the  40 
i gunmen,  presumably  members  of 
s the  Ai  med  Islamic  Group  (CIA),  did 
e nothing  particularly  iinusim)  lor 
3 them  when  they  cut  the  throals  of 
200  women  and  children,  or  burned 
them  to  death. 

And  that  in  spile  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  clearly  forever  in  search  of 
fresh  refinements  of  extremism, 
cruelty  and  barbarism,  or  — more 
interestingly  perhaps  — the  ideo- 
logical justification  for  it.  If  (iris  sug- 
gests that  Algerians  have  n natural 
” bent  for  extremism,  historians  mid 
sociologists  tend  to  agree. 

It  makes  for  a striking  contrast 
with  that  other  Nurtii  African  coun- 
try. Egypt,  with  a serious  Islamist 
insurgency.  Where  Egypt  lias  all  the 
gentleness  associated  witli  a seden- 
tary agrarian  society,  Algeria  has  all 
the  sharp  passions  of  desert  tribal- 
ism. This  natural  disiiosltion  has 
been  exacerbated  by  recent  histori- 
cal experience.  There  whs  the 
extremism,  cruelly  and  massive  cul- 
tural disruption  of  French  colonial 
conquest  and  occupation.  Then 
there  was  the  barbarism  of  the  anil- 
colonial  liberation  war,  wliich,  in 
addition  to  flic  mist  rust  of  the  for- 
eigner, left  a perhaps  even  more  bil- 
ter  legacy  of  internal  animosities, 
caused  by  such  fratricidal  violence 
as  the  massacre  of  lens  of  thou- 
sands of  harkis,  or  pro-French  col- 
laborators, in  the  aftermath  of  I 
independence.  \ 

It  is  natural  to  compare  and  con-  I 
trast  Egypt’s  and  Algeria’s  Islamist  i 
terror.  In  Egypt,  the  government  1 
has  contained”  its  insurgents,  now  I 
largely  confining  them  to  the  Upper 
Egyptian  provinces  from  where  i 
they  first  came.  While  It  would  be  c 
wrong  to  attribute  the  contrast  with  ii 
Algerian  counterparts  entirely  to  l 
the  extremist  temper  of  the  people,  v 
it  is  an  important  reason.  And  it  is  c 
certainty  true  that  extremism  is  now  i< 
dictating  the  course  of  the  struggle.  ■ a 

It  is  not  just  the  extremism  the  e 
world  niQBt  hears  about,  that  of  the  tl 
Islamic  , fanatics.  It  is  that  of  the  p 
' regime  as  well.  The  military-backed  ai 
government  of  General  Liamin  Zer- 
oual  proclaims  itself  a believer  in  fc 

secularism,  democracy,  pluralism,  Is 

and  all  the  basic  Western-style  free-  w 
doms.  But,  In  reality,  the  hardline  b; 
generals  are  little  more  wedded,  In  gi 
toefr  behaviour  to  the  tine  spirit  of  ib 
democracy  and  tolerance  than  the  sc 


- MohaSr  °f 

ks  There  is  much  that  is  obscure 
is  almost  indecipherable  in  this  fa! 
n-  barous  civil  war.  Many  elements* 
t Jt-some  of  them,  such  » da* 
to  family  and  community  vendettas 

v hntu"fe  rooted  b the  country's 
, 1,a.reh  l,19t°ry  - have  grafted  them- 
d-  selves  on  to  the  central  struggle 
ie  They  greatly  exacerbate  and  wide, 
n;  ir-  render  its  eventual  outcome 
a I all  tlie  more  unpredictable, 
r-  That  central  struggle  is  between 
i-  the  regime  and  Its  public  con- 

0 stituency  on  the  one  hand  and.  on 
6 Pie1_odier1  die  Islamist  movement 

both  the  original  Islamic  Salvation 
e Front  (FIS)  and  the  GIA  fanatics 
it  who  grew  up  in  its  shadow.  It  is  a 
i-  consistent,  ongoing  reality  at  the 
f heart  oi  much  that  is  so  chaotic  aid 

1 obscure.  Almost  as  consistent  is  the 
■ secondary  si  niggle  to  which  it  gives 
• rise,  that  wliich  the  extremists  in 

- both  camps  wage  against  their  own 
i moderates.  Tills  is  sometimes  only 
.*  latent,  or  low-levd.  but  it  always 
t takes  on  a more  intense,  often  mur- 
I derm  is  form,  whenever  it  looks  as 

though  the  moderates  of  cither 
f camp  are  groping  towards  sonic 
1 basis  fur  negotiation. 

And  that,  clearly,  is  die  case  now. 
For  months  the  regime  hasbeenen- 
gaged  in  secret  talks  with  the  FIS, 
and  its  military  arm,  die  Islamic  Sal- 
vation Army  lAIS),  already  in  a state 
of  de  faeto  truce  with  the  army.  In 
July,  it  released  the  FIS’s  “historic , 
chief,  Sheikh  Abbas  Madam,  from  ! 
jail.  It  seems  to  have  been  a much 
more  serious  initiative  than  usual,  in 
that  Gen  Zcroua!  and  the  moderates 
had  succeeded  in  winning  the  in- 
volvement of  some  of  the  generals 
usually  associntcd  with  the  regime's 
“tradicationisf  faction. 

BUT  WITHIN  six  weeks  of  his 
release  Madaul  was  told  to 
stop  all  irolitical  activities.  His 
crime?  In  response  to  an  appeal  by 
United  Nations  secretary  general 
Kofi  Annan,  for  tolerance  and  dia- 
logue in  Algeria,  he  had  declared 
himself  “ready  lo  launch  an  appeal 
for  an  end  to  the  bloodshed".  Thai 
was  nppnrently  too  much  the  gener- 
als, fiercely  opposed  to  the  Interna- 
tionalisation of  a conflict  they  haw 
always  deemed  to  be  their  exclusive 
preserve. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Islamist  camp, 
the  cleavage  between  the  FIS  and 
its  dissident,  demonic  GIA  offspring 
has  been  growing  steadily-  By 
merely  working  for  a ceasefire, 
Madani  was  provoking  a compara- 
ble reaction  from  the  GIA 
It  resorted  to  yet  more  massacres, 
and,  if  possible,  to  more  .atrocious 
ones;  But  the  really  alarming  IhnjS 
is  their  location  in  the  capN  t®*- 
Is  it  because  the  army  is  now  » 
weak  and  overstretched?  Or  is  It  be- 
cause eradicators  and  Islamist  tanar 
ics  have  gofre'  beyond  wfef 
already  obvious  thfct  they  sffye 
each  other’s  purpose  In  sabotage 
the  moderates'  plans  — to  re$ch  tw 
point  of  operational  coflabor&mm 
at  least  inter-perietrttion?  ; ' jji. 

Neither  explanation  bodes,  w 
for  the  regime.  One  suggest8  twf  , 
is  not  very  far  from  being 
whelmed;  the  other  that  itj8  *5.^ 
by  divisions  that  It  cpuld  ■ 

grate  from  within.  One  thing  to  . 
its  fall  tyould  make  aU  currentJPr  • 
sacrea  pale  into  insignificance. 
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Algeria  warns  UN  off  its  ‘internal  affair 


Afsanfr  Baaalr  Pour  In  New  York 

FOR  the  moment  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  United  Nations 
will  be  able  to  play  a role  in 
the  Algerian  crisis.  But  the  latest 
massacre  of  up  to  200  people  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  capital,  Algiers, 
during  the  night  of  September  22 
has  sparked  fresh  debate  among  of- 
ficials and  delegates  attending  the 
UN*  General  Assembly. 

The  UN  secretary-general,  Kofi 
Annan,  after  a long  discussion  with 
advisers,  condemned  the  massacre 
as  a "brutal  act  of  terrorism".  On 
August  29,  he  had  taken  the  un- 
precedented step  of  calling  for 
“tolerance  and  dialogue"  between 
the  parties  in  Algeria,  and  said  the 
situation  there  had  been  treated  for 
too  long  as  an  internal  affair. 


At  the  time  the  Algerian  govern- 
ment reacted  with  “surprise  and  dis- 
approval" and  demanded  an 
explanation  for  Annan's  interven- 
tion In  the  “internal  affairs  of  a sov- 
ereign state". 

Annan  explained  his  point  of  view 
in  a conversation  with  Algeria's 
president,  Liamine  Zerouat,  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  Accounts  of  what  they 
said  vary  considerably.  “Annan  was 
perfectly  aware  he  had  no  role  to 
play  in  Algeria,"  New  York-based 
Algerian  diplomats  have  told  Le 
Monde.  “WieVe  been  given  assur- 
ances that  it's  out  of  the  question 
for  Annan  to  intervene  again  in  our 
internal  affairs:  the  matter  is 
closed." 

But,  as  human  rights  organisa- 
tions and  an  increasing  number  of 
UN  diplomats  have  noted,  Annan's 
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Speaking  up  on  health  care 


editorial 

THE  French  government-  ur- 
gently needs  to  restructure 
fiance's  hospital  network  In 
«ich  a way  a a to  make  It  more 
reliable.  The  monthly  Sdencea 
et  Avenir  magazine  spent  18 
< month  a Investigating  some 
1 1.500  hospitals.  The  report  it 
published,  which  lists  478  hos- 
pitals where  serious  malfunc- 
, °on8  were  observed,  confirms 
me  size  and  difficulty  of  the  task 
now  facing  the  government 
Certain  specialists  will  chal- 
■enge  some  of  the  conclusions 
“rewn  by  the,  magazine,  in  par- 
ticular Its  recommendation  that 
all  maternity  hospitals  carrying 
out  fewer  than  300  deliveries  a 
year  should  be  closed.  But  the 
investigation,  baaed  on  official 
health  service  documents,  has 
revealed  serious  problems  that 
were  partly  obscured  hy  a secre- 
tive and  ineffectual  admfaistra-, 
tive  system.  . .... 

AM  those, involved  In  health  ’— 
fee  government,  local  authori- 
ties, hospital  managers  and  doc- 
tors — should  Immediately,  try  to 
‘earn  the  lessolis  of  the  ipvesti- 
gation  rather  than  play  down  its 
significance  or  attack  its  imper- 
fections. .•  ) 1 

The  health  minister,  Bernard 
Kouchneri  .said-  that  toe  govern- 
ment was,  determined  .to  sweep 


away  what  he  called  “hush-hush 
hospitals”.  He  called  for  “trans- 
parency”, and  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  aim  “to  reduce 
disparities  in  the  supply  and 
quality  of  health  care”. 

The  problem  is  indeed  one  of 
equal  access  to  care.  All  the 
maps  published  by  Sciences  et 
Avenir  show  wide  regional  dis- 
parities, which  mean  that  the 
chances  of  not  getting  property 
treated  vary  considerably  de- 
pending on  the  dipartement  or 
town,  in  which  people  live. 

There  la  no  easy  answer.  The 
most  urgent  thing  is  to  Introduce 
Incentives,  to  decrease  medical 
“overpopulation''  in  some  re- 
gions (such  as  the  Greater  Paris) 
and  thus,  benefit  regions  where 
the  provision  of  medical  care  is 
inadequate.  . : . . i • 

The  government . must  also 
quickly  find  a way  to  remedy  the 
alarming  decline,  in  the  number 
of  medical  students  intending  to 
become  anaesthetists  or  obste- 
tricians. Irrespective  of  such 
issues,  as  pay  or  professional 
standing,  such  specialists  , are . 
often  worried  — even  obsessed 
-r  by  the  possibility.:  that  they 
may  pne  day  be  held  legally,  re-. 
Bponstole  for  a. clinical  accident 
Any  restructuring  of  the  .hospital 
system  should  to«i$ftu%  also- in- 
clude. legislation  bn -compensar 
tion  for  dWcal  rtek.  ,t 

I..  (September  25)  


intervention  broke  a tabuo.  The  Al- 
gerian crisis  is  now  something  that 
can  be  talked  about. 

"His  appeal  seems  to  have  stirred 
people's  consciences,"  said  one 
diplomat  “It  also  emerged  that  the 
Algerian  government's  strategy  of 
refusing  any  mediation  or  interna- 
tionalisation of  the  conflict  has  the 
support  of  several  leading  coun- 
tries, including  France  and  the 
United  States." 

Diplomats  are  concerned  that, 
since  Annan  received  dozens  of  let- 
ters of  encouragement,  including 
one  from  the  leaders  of  the  Islamic 
Salvation  Front  (FIS),  his  determi- 
nation to  exert  his  moral  authority 
may  be  "exploited"  by  the  various 
parties  involved. 

The  Algerian  security  forces 
may  not  have  completely  clean 


hands,  but  the  falamists  are  no  an- 
gels either,"  says  a diplomat.  An- 
other diplomat  familiar  with  the 
Algerian  problem  says  UN  media- 
tion is  “out  of  the  question"  be- 
cause, in  Annan's  words,  “it  takes 
two  to  tango". 

But  Annan  did  raise  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  independent  inquiry  into 
the  massacres,  which  could  in  the- 
ory be  requested  by  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights. 
The  Algerian  government's  claim 
that  the  conflict  is  nn  internal  matter 
is  rejected  by  nil  human  rights  or- 
ganisations and  some  UN  officials. 

“For  Algeria  not  to  wont  Annan  to 
intervene  is  one  thing,  but  it  can't 
talk  about  UN  interference,"  says  a 
diplomat,  who  points  out  that  for 
several  years  now  the  UN  “has  in- 
tervened only  in  iulcriinl  conflicts 


and  not  in  wars  between  states  — 
because  there  aren't  any." 

Amnesty  International's  North 
Africa  spokesman,  Abderrahim 
Sabir,  says  that  “after  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  deaths  it's  high  time  the 
Algerian  government  admitted  that 
the  protection  of  human  rights  is  no 
longer  an  internal  matter". 

Amnesty  International,  In  a state- 
ment released  in  London,  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  Algerian  govern- 
ment systematically  made  accusa- 
tions against  those  who  expressed 
concern  about  the  human  rights  sit- 
uation in  that  country. 

The  Algerian  government  has  de- 
ckled to  remain  silent.  The  crisis 
has  not  come  up  for  discussion  at 
the  General  Assembly,  which  has 
been  in  session  since  September  22. 
Hut  it  will  be  on  liu-  agenda  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  when  the  Algerian  foreign 
minister,  Ahmed  Altaf,  takes  the 
rostrum. 

(September  25)  I 


Court  defers  decision  on  wanted  ex-hippie 


Nathaniel  Herzberg 

AN  APPEAL  court  in  Bordeaux 
decided  on  September  23  to 
defer  until  November  4 its  decision 
whether  or  not  to  extradite  a 
57-year-okl  American,  Ira  Einhorn. 
to  tlie  United  States.  French  police 
arrested  Einhorn,  one  of  the  most 
wanted  men  in  the  US.  in  a small 
village  in  western  France  on  June 
13.  He  had  been  on  the  run  since 
1981,  when  he  jumped  bsiil  in 
Philadelphia  while  on  a murder 
charge. 

Villagers  thought  the  man  who 
had  been  living  in  an  old  miU  with 
his  Swedish  partner,  Annika,  for  the 
past  four  years  was  a British  writer 
called  Eugene  Mallon.  But  finger- 
printing soon  confirmed  that  the 
man  French  police  had  arrested  was 
in  fact  Einhorn. 

Ira  Samuel  Einhorn,  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
a leading  figure  in  the  hippie  move- 
ment of  the  early  1960s.  His  friendB 
included  Abbie  Hoffman  and  Jerry 
Rubin.  A fierce  opponent  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  an  environmental 
activist,  he  organised  the  first  Earth 
Day  in  1970. 

When  hippledom  went  out  of 
fashion,  Einhorn  became  a cliaris- 
matic  figure  in  the  newly  fledged 
New  Age  movement  :He  took  a 
keen  interest  in  physics  and  futuro- 
logy, and  befriended  not  onty  Uri 
Geiler,  but  serious  scientists  and 
writers  such  as  Arthur  Koestler  and 
Philip  K Dick. 

On  his  return  from  one  of  many 
trips  to  eastern  and  western  Europe 
in.  March  1979,  Einhorn  was  ar- 
rested, His  one-time  girlfriend  Holly 
Maddux  l tad  been  missing  for  18 
months.  Her  parents  had  asked  two. 
retired  FBI  agents  to  Investigate  her 
disappearance. 

Einhojn’s  neighbours -told  them 
they  had  smelt  a.  strong  stench 
seeping  out  . of  his  flat  Police 
searched,  the : flat  fuid  found  the 
young  woman's  decomposed  body 
in  WlfriVik.  Einhorn  swore  lie  was 
iftfHB&Mfand  claimed  he  had  been 
’^anl&KV'the  CErf  He  saidcompro- 
ATaihfiff!l<teurrjerilH  on  Russian' .and 
Am^rfetff'&npft'^flUch'he  had  kept 

ih  tiie-'frunk,  wer&fohsing. 

'!■  Hi8  JaWj'eta  ‘Wm!  lib'-' difficulty  in 
rbislag  the$4&;OO0  Hfe  deeded  tpget 
ball  r iihtli  nJs^lrUL ; The.  evidence 
againstvhhft.  Wri^tiamhjng.iandhis 
lawyers  begged  him'  to  put  forward 


a pica  of  crime  passion  ml.  un  tin- 
grounds  he  would  get  no  more  limn 
10  years.  Einhorn  refused. 

In  fact,  lie  never  got  to  plead  at 
all.  In  January  1981,  a few  weeks  be- 
fore his  trial,  he  slipped  out  of  tlie 
country.  "'Hie  death  penalty  had  just 
been  reintroduced,  and  tlie  press 
was  so  worked  up  against  him  he 
felt  he  would n "1  stand  a chance," 
says  his  French  lawyer.  Dominique 
Trieaud.  Einhorn  was  eventually 
tried  in  absentia  and  seme  need  to 
life  in  1993. 

From  1981  on,  Einhorn  lived  in 
London  and  Dublin,  first  under  his 
real  name,  and  then,  once  he  had 
decided  never  to  return  to  the  US, 
under  various  assumed  names.  First 
he  called  himself  Ian  Morrison,  tak- 
ing the  surname  of  his  new  girl- 
friend, who  had  followed  him  to 
Europe.  Then  he  became  Ben 
Moore. 

He  enrolled  at  the  library  ofTYin- 
ity  College,  Dublin,  and  became 
part  of  the  poet  Seamus  Heaney's 
circle  of  friends.  When  the  future 
Nobel  Prize  winner  was  questioned 
by  police  In  1987,  he  confirmed  he 
had  known  Einhorn  well,  describing 
him  as  a "very  cultured  man,  If  a lit- 
tle eccentric”.  . . 

Einhorn  had  just  given  the  Irish 
police  the  slip;  He  went  to  England, 
the  Balearic  Islands-  and  Switzer- 
land, and  then  returned  to  London. 
He  was  able  to  finance  his  trips  with 
money  sent  by  an  old  friend,  Bar- 
bara Bronfman,  the  extremely 
wealthy  wife  of  an  heir  to  the  Sea- 
gram fortune. 

At  the  end  of  1987,  Einhorn  met 
Annika  Flodln,  a young  Swedish 
fashion  designer.  He  explained  the 
fix  he  was. In.  She  suggested  she 
could  help  him..  Ira  and  Annika 
spent  n year  in  Stockholm,  until  an 
Indiscretion  put  the  police  on  their 
trail.  But  by  die  time  they  came 
knocking  at  Annika's  door,  Ira  had 
alrendygone,  . , . , . 

The  couple  went  into  hiding  In 
Denmark  and  England.  Ben  Moore 
became  >Ben:  Mellon,  then,  Eugene 
Mallon,  the  name  of  an  Irish;  book- 
seller with  whom  Einhorn  had  once 
been  friends,. and  whose  birth  cer- 
tificate he.  had  I managed  to  obtain. 
Annika  Flodln  became  Annika  Mal- 
lon when  they  married  In  3992.'  . , 

-In  1993,-  Annika  .sold  hen  Stock- 
holm-flat,  8nd>  the;  couple  bought  a 
former:  mill-  near  the  village  o£ 
ChtimpogneMouton,  In.  Cognac 


country,  for  Sun, Out)  francs 
($88,000).  Everyone  in  the  village- 
liked  the  smiling  and  friendly  Ari- 
nika.  Eugene  seemed  more  secre- 
tive and  spoke  French  very  badly, 
though  he  could  read  it  easily. 

Every  three  weeks  tin*  couple 
travelled  to  Limoges.  While  she 
shopped  nl  an  organic  foud  co- 
operative, he  went  lo  the  library  and 
took  nut  as  many  bouks  as  he  could. 
He  was  known  in  the  village  a-,  "the 
English  writer".  Ai  the  bridge  club 
in  Civray,  where  he  played  every 
week,  he  ended  up  admitting  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  American  but  to  lit- 
tle else.  “We  didn't  talk  much,"  says 
Thierry  Guillon,  a local  pharmacist 
with  whom  Einhorn  played  Go.  “I 
just  knew  he  had  moved  in  Ameri- 
can academic  circles." 

Daniel  Antoine,  an  architect  and 
environmental  activist,  says:  “We're 
trying  to  stop  a nuclear  waste  dump 
being  built  here.  He  gave  me  some 
advice,  explaining  that  he  had  been 
an  activist  himself." 

IN  MAY,  following  a CBS  televi- 
sion Unsolved  Mysteries  pro- 
gramme on  Einhorn  and  a fresh  US 
request  for  information,  Swedish 
police  came  up  with  a piece  of  evi- 
dence that  had  not  been  exploited. 
In  1994,  Annika  Flodin  had  asked 
them  for  a copy  of  her  driving  li- 
cence. She  gave  her  married  name 
and  address  in  France.  The  informa- 
tion was  passed  on  to  Richard  Di 
Benedetto,  the  policeman  in  Phila- 
delphia who  had  been  following 
Ein  horn's  tracks  from  the  begin- 
ning. Tlie  rest  was  child's  play. 

_ Annika  visits  her  husband  three 
times  a week  at  Gradignan  prison. 
She  has  organised  a support  group 
and  collected  a large  number  of 
signatures.  “Ira  can't  be  guilty."  she 
says.  "He’s  a profoundly  non-vioient 
person,  and  much  too  smart  to 
leave  a corpse  in  his  apartment  for 
a year.  And  even  if  he  were  guilty, 
he'd  bo  entitled  to  a fair  trial, 
wouldn't  he?".,  i . ; 

Under  US  low  there  can  be  no 
appeal  agslqsl  sentences  passed;  in 
absentia.  The . Bordeaux  appeal 
court  announced  on  September  23 
that  it  would  not  extradite  Einhorn 
unless  it.  received,  assurances  i that 
he  would  be  entitled  .to  a. fresh  trial 
on.hls  return.  It  gave  the  American 
authorities  until  November  4 io  pro- 
vide further  "explanations’!.  . 

( -.  (September's)-  „■  , 
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Jodfe  Foster  talks  to  Samuel  Blumenfeld  about  how 
her  life  impinges  on  her  roles  — rather  than  vice  versa 

In  Contact  — and 
firmly  in  control 


VERY  few  famous  child  ac- 
tresses succeed,  as  Natalie 
Wood  and  Elizabeth  Taylor 
did,  in  remaining  stars  once  they 
become  adults.  Jodie  Foster  shares 
their  distinction.  Indeed,  so  success- 
ful has  she  been  that  she  Is  one  of 
the  few  Hollywood  actresses  who 
can  get  a film  project  up  and 
running  simply  by  her  presence  In 
the  cast 

One  of  the  reasons  things  have 
worked  out  so  well  for  Faster  is  that 
she  has  managed  to  inject  an  ele- 
ment of  autobiography  into  her  re- 
cent films,  from  Jonathan  Demme’s 
The  Silence  Of  The  Lambs  to 
Robert  Zemeckis's  Contact  Gust  re- 
leased in  France),  where  her  contri- 
bution as  an  actress  can  dearly  be 
sensed.  On  top  of  that  she  has  di- 
versified her  talent  by  also  working 
as  a director  and  a producer. 

Do  you  see  any  parallel  between 
your  role  in  Contact — where 
you  play  a young  scientist  who 
waa  deeply  scarred  by  her 
father's  death  when  she  was  a 
teenager — and  earlier  films  of 
yours  like  Nell,  The  Silence  Of 
The  Lambs  and  Little  Man  Tate? 

I often  say  that  I always  make  the 
wune  movie.  In  Contact  there’s  the 
recurring  theme  of  the  child  prod- 
igy, a person  who  stands  apart  from 
others  because  of  her  excellence, 
who  has  lost  both  her  parents,  and 
who  had  a particularly  significant 
relationship  with  her  father.  So  I'm 
aware  of  all  those  aspects. 

It's  also  a convention  of  myth — a 
character  who  has  lost  her  parentB 
arid  who,  in  a particular  set  of 
circumstances,  goes  on  an  internal 
journey. 

Why  are  you  almost  always  Inter- 
ested In  the  same  character? 

I guess  I must  be  seeking  on  the 
screen  what  I haven’t  obtained  in 
hfe.  r had  no  father,  whereas  I’ve 
had  all  sorts  of  fathers  in  films.  I 
often  play  complicated  human 
beings,  and  I like  to  see  their  child- 
hood as  an  explanation  for  the  way 
they  behave. 

I also  develop  other  aspects,  such 
m the  notion  that  in  anyone’s  life 
there  comes  a moment  which  can- 
not be  described  or  documented, 


and  which  one  experiences  alone, 
without  being  able  to  share  it  with 
anyone.  You  find  that  again  in  Con- 
tact, with  Ellie’s  trip  to  the  planet 
Vega,  and  in  Home  For  The  Holi- 
days, the  second  movie  I directed. 

I think  the  contact  I have  with  a 
director  I’m  going  to  work  with  is 
enormously  important  It'B  vital  he 
allows  me  to  collaborate  with  him. 
An  actor’s  task  is  to  provide  the 
director  with  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  approaches  to  a scene. 

How  have  you  coped  with  the 
fact  that  you  were  a gifted  child 
who  started  performing  at  the 
age  of  three,  before  becoming  a 
film  star  when  you  were  10? 

I came  to  terms  very  early  on 
with  the  tact  I was  different  But  I 
could  have  been  different  in  other 
ways  — by  being,  say,  the  daughter 
of  an  ambassador  to  China  or  a mili- 
tiaman in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
Being  an  actress  is  just  one  of  sev- 
eral choices,  and  one  that  necessar- 
ily alienates  you,  like  any  other 
choice.  The  fact  that  Ellie  Harroway 
in  Contact  feels  alone  does  not 
necessarily  mean  she  has  come 
unstuck  or  Ls  neurotic.  I hope  the 
same  could  be  said  of  me. 

The  careers  of  most  children 
who  become  film  stars  end  when 
they  are  about  16-10.  How  did 
you  make  the  transition? 

Children  are  often  expected  to 
give  screen  performances  that  are 
different  from  those  of  adults.  That 
is  the  most  difficult  transition  to 
make.  You  can  be  a very  gifted  child 
actor  and  incapable  of  making  a 
career  as  an  adult.  It’s  easy  to  let 
yourself  go  when  you  are  young, 
but  it's  not  so  easy  once  you're  an 
adult  I really  don’t  know  how  I man- 
aged to  make  that  transition. 

When  I was  a teenager,  the  way  I 
acted  could  not  have  been  de- 
scribed as  Immature.  I was  more 
like  someone  of  20.  My  mother  also 
succeeded  in  managing  my  career 
intelligently,  by  choosing  complex 
roles  for  me  that  went  against  my 
doll-like  image. 

She  decided  that  from  the  age  of 
seven  onwards  I would  do  no  more 
commercials.  At  11, 1 stopped  appear- 
ing in  television  soaps.  It  wasn't  such 


Jodie  Foster:  a prodigious  talent 


an  easy  decision,  as  it  meant  I spent 
many  months  without  shooting. 

At  the  time,  were  you  aware  of  a 
difference  between  the  bad 
movies  you  were  In,  like 
Napoleon  And  Samantha  and 
Freaky  Friday,  and  the  better 
ones,  tike  Alice  Doesn't  live 
Here  Any  More  and  Taxi  Driver? 

Yes.  In  the  care  of  the  young 
hooker  In  Taxi  Driver,  I folly  re- 
alised the  character  wasn’t  me.  She 
had  a different  body  language  and  a 
different  past.  It  was  the  first  time 
anyone  had  asked  me  to  play  a part 
like  that,  whereas  before  that  I had 
to  be  content  with  merely  looking 
natural.  No  one  had  ever  made  any 
demands  on  ine  before. 

I nlso  wonder  what  might  have 
become  of  me  if  I hadn’t  decided  to 
break  off  my  career  and  go  to  uni- 
versity. Everything  you  do  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  21  ls  very  impor- 
tant 1 found  myself  in  a place  where 
I had  to  get  to  the  core  of  things  and 
reject  the  superficial. 


phoioorapi  i FjFii.;,irrv  l-v:.omhf 

What  lesson  did  you  leiirn  from 
the  bad  patch  you  went  through 
in  the  eighties,  when  you  ap- 
peared In  a string  of  poor  movies? 

There  were  one  or  two  good 
movies  as  well,  but  they  didn’t  make 
a cent.  I really  like  Tuny  Richard- 
son’s The  Hotel  New  Hampshire,  as 
well  as  Tony  Bill’s  Five  Corners. 
When  you're  young  and  relatively 
little  known,  you  can  afford  to  notch 
up  three  or  four  flops.  That  would 
no  longer  be  the  case  today. 

You  make  about  one  movie  a 
year,  which  Is  wry  liltie  ciniijMired 
with  other  actresses.  How  do 
you  spend  the  rest  of  your  lime? 

Living,  cooking,  going  in  the  |H>st 
office,  doing  yoga,  reading  . . . 
Working  more  than  once  a year 
seems  to  me  to  interfere  with  Hie 
proper  running  of  my  life.  I think  ac- 
tors who  shoot  several  films  a year 
have  nothing  to  sny.  They  get  off 
their  plane  and  go  straight  into 
make-up,  then  they  go  from  make- 
up to  the  canteen. 


From  artistic  grids  to  prison  bars 
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If  I'm  nol  allowed  to  live  my  3b, 

'»  the  cinema.  [S 
help  .1  bin  1 always  fed  diflS 
from  » Iter  people.  It's 
romantic  side. 

1 don't  go  out  or  attend 

much  m Hollywood,  which  is T 

at  8pni  I feel  like  going  home.  Tb 
idea  of  going  to  a premiere  makes 
me  feel  sick  because  it  gives  me  the 
feeling  I m still  on  the  job,  whereas  1 
only  work  from  9am  to  6pm. 

Most  people  working  in  Holly- 
wood only  go  out  with  their  own  dr 
cle  of  friends.  1 find  that  appalling  U 
I were  in  their  shoes,  I'd  feel  as  if  [ 
were  stuck  in  a tunnel. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  way 
Hollywood  is  going? 

There  are  good  things  and  bad 
things.  WeYe  living  in  strange 
times:  the  economy  of  foe  movie 
industry  has  become  globalised, 
and  so  many  films  get  made  it's  lit 
possible  to  maintain  a good  average 
level  of  quality.  And  we  export  the 
whole  lot.  Of  the  10  movies  that 
culm*  nut  each  week  there's  perhaps 
one  that’s  OK.  1 think  the  public  is 
beginning  to  get  fed  up  with  enter- 
tainment movies. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  actors  and 
directors  have  much  more  indepen- 
dent • than  they  used  to.  That 
means  that  certain  movies  pro- 
duced by  ihe  majors  are  more  inter- 
esting. 

Does  Hi  is  flaw  in  the  system 
explain  why  you  get  offered  so 
few  interesting  parts? 

I don't  think  so.  I’m  currently  ina 
position  to  do  as  I like.  By  working 
on  only  one  film  a year,  I allow  my- 
self the  luxury  of  getting  really  in- 
volved in  the  parts  I play.  And  there 
were  far  fewer  female  roles  10  year? 
ago.  When  I was  a kid,  I was  struck 
by  how  few  women  I met  on  set. 
Thcre’d  be  someone  playing  ray 
mother,  and  the  make-up  artist  and 
flint's  all. 

You've  set  up  n production  com- 
pany, Egg  Pictures.  What  are 
ymirainis? 

I'm  not  very  ambitious.  I want  to 
produce  very  few  movies,  but  ones 
with  11  very  strong  content  and » 
certain  commercial  potential.  My 
aim  is  not  to  become  a much-ftted 
producer,  but  rather  to  help  youefi 
directors  gel  their  projects  off  the 
ground  in  an  unliostUe  environment 
1 can  nlso  produce  my  0™ 
movies,  which  allows  me  to  saw 
time.  It  also  means,  paradoxically, 
that  I'm  more  demanding  than  l 
might  otherwise  be. 

(September  18)  ::  ' 


REVIEW 

Jean-MIchel  Fro  don 


ARTEMISIA,  a film  by  Agnes 
Merlet,  describes  the  early 
career  of  the  first  woman  painter  to 
be  celebrated  in  art  history,  Arte- 
misia Gentileschi  (1593-1653).  She 
worked  In  the  shadow  of  two  male 
painters:  her  father  Orazlo  Gentil- 
eschi, and  her  teacher,  Agostino 


Merfet  is  a young  woman  director 
who  attracted  attention  with  her 
first  feature,  Le  Fds  du  Requin,  in 
1994.  The  parallel  between  the 
young  woman  painter  and  the  direc- 
tor, and  the  interplay  of  resonances 
between  painting  and  the  cinema, 
are  just  two  of  the  cliches  that  the 
film  delights  in  debunking. 

At  first  sight  everything  seems 


straightforward.  We  tiiink  we  are 
going  to  get  a polished  and  up- 
market historical  reconstruction,  in- 
formed  by  culture  and  feminism,  of 
the  kind  endlessly  churned  out  by 
the  French  film  industry. 

It  looks  as  if  the  beautiful  young 
Artemisia  (Valentina  CerviJ  will  em- 
body not  only  an  art  that  fe  about  to 
break  out  of  the  studio  and  portray 
its  subjects  from  nature,  but  an 
emancipated  woman  trapped  in  a 
macho  society  opposed  to  change. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  fa  the  sup- 
portive father  (Michel  Sefrault), 
who  defends  her  talent  and  rails 
agafclst  the  aesthetic  and  sexist 
blinkers  of  the  artistic  establish- 
ment but  tries  to  dip  her  wings  the 
moment  she  fakes  her  aspirations 
as  woman  and  artist  to  their  logical 
conclusion.  On  the  other,  there  is 
the  painter  Tassi(Miki  Manojlovlc), 


Artemisia’s  mentor  and  lover,  who 
is  charged  with  raping  her.  The 
storyline  chugs  along  cosily:  no  one 
nowadays  would  say  they  were 
against  greater  artistic  freedom  or 
the  right  of  women  to  express 
themselves. 

This  conformist  “heritage"  story- 
line made  it  possible  to  mount  an 
expensive  European  co-production 
of  the  kind  not  normally  entrusted 
to  a young  director  with  only  one 
feature  under  her  belt  ■ *■ in In*- 

But  thinena  nn>  Hht  nnifa  itJ'iTrtL'AlJ 


But  things  are  tfot  quite  ki  c 
as  that:  the  film  'ifdn&fautlirltftfcs  fef 
break  loose'  from -'its  w&Kfrilerig 
structure.  Merlet  finds  Ingtiijfoifo 
ways  of  disriipttiJg  -the  ''ftecoratiVq, 
demonstrative 1 'and' ' emotional  edi- 
fice that  seems  to  lie  taking  shape: 

The  framinjg  h&  an  unstable, 
almost  reportage-like  quality  that 
cancels  out  any  potential  picture- 


postcard  prettiness.  Similarly, 
Merlet  adopts  a “contemporary" 
approach  in  her  direction  of  the  ac- 
tors, which  results  in  Serrault  giving 
a straightforward,  taut  performance 
instead  of  putting  on  one  of  his 
usual  histrionic  fours  de  force. 

Above  all,  Merlet  gets  the  very 
best  out  of  CervI,  who  gives  a gutsy 
and  startling  performance.  She 
helps  Merlet  to  turn  Artemisia  into 
a real  character  rather  than  Just  an 
archetype  or  symbol. 

Quite  apart  from  its  metaphors, 
the'  film  is  sustained  by  an  element 
of  mystery.  This  is  to  be  found,  for 
example,  in  the  parallel  between  the 
grid  device  that  Tassi  uses  when 
teaching  Artemisia  the  laws  of 
perspective  and  the  bare  of  the 
prison  through  wlilch  he  looks  after 
beingjalled. ' 

At  that  point  blood  trickles  from 
Tassi's  fingers  -*•  real  blood, 
whereas  what  we  saw  on  the 
Artemisia's  fingers,  after  she  lost 


her  virginity,  was  not  blood  but  red 
paint.  It  is  here  that  the  film  ad- 
dresses the  essential  questioiiri® 
relationship  between  artistic  crefifl® 
and  the  real  world.  It  is  a quesu°J 
that  has  been  central  to  ^ 
writing  for  two  and  a half  centurW- 
It  is  also  a question  that  W 
teased  several  modern  fltaHMjW* 
from  Jacques  Rivette,  inWuthennl 
Heights  and  La  Belle  Noiseuse,  J 
Aridr*  T6ch!n£,  in  The:  BrtJ® 
Sisters  (which  has  much  in  ^ 
mon  with  Merlet's  Artemisia^® 
Francois  Truffaut,  in  Lea  Dew 
Anglaisea  et  Le  Continent 
(September  11) 
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Little  Rock  Nine  Return  to  School 


i 


Peter  Baker  In  Little  Rock 

FROM  THE  outside,  the  build- 
ing looks  much  the  same,  a 
massive  fortress  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  tall,  arched  doorways 
are  still  watched  over  by  four  stat- 
ues labeled  Ambition,  Personality, 
Opportunity  and  Preparation. 

But  this  time  when  nine  black 
children  of  the  Old  South  slowly 
mounted  the  steps  of  Central  High 
School,  there  was  no  jeering  white 
nwb,  no  soldiers  with  bayonets,  110 
governor  vowing  to  stop  them.  In- 
stead, the  current  governor  and  a 
former  governor,  now  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  held  ojx?n  the 
gloss-paned  wooden  floors  to  wel- 
come them  inside. 

The  symbolic  gesture  was  in- 
tended as  a powerful  statement  of 
racial  progress  in  America,  a 
moment  that  President  Clinton  last 
week  called  “unbelievable"  and  in 
1957  it  would  have  been.  Forty 
years  to  the  tiny  after  those  terrified 
teenagers  integrated  Arkansas'  all- 
wliiie  flagship  school  under  military 
escort,  the  “Lillie  Rock  Nine"  re- 
turned to  mark  une  of  the  most  dra- 
matic episode*  in  U.S.  history  — 
and  3t  the  same  lime  provoke  a soul- 
searching  examination  of  how  far 
the  nation  has  come  since  then. 

"At  this  sehfolhouse  door  today, 
let  us  rejoice  in  the  long  way  we 
have  come  these  40  years,"  said 
Clinton,  who  was  an  1 1-year-old  boy 
in  a segregated  school  50  miles 
away  in  Hot  Springs  at  the  time. 
However,  warning  of  resegregation, 
he  added,  “Let  us  resolve  to  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Little  Rock 
Nine  and  press  on  with  confidence 
in  the  hard  and  noble  work  ahead." 

The  anniversary  of  the  Little 
Rock  dispute  came  in  the  middle  of 
Clinton's  year-long  campaign  for 
racial  reconciliation,  and  the  conver- 
sation that  has  taken  place  in  his 
home  state  in  recent  weeks  has 
vividly  exposed  the  sorts  of  trouble- 
some issues  that  confront  the  presi- 
dent in  translating  high-minded 
intentions  into  concrete  results. 

The  willingness  to  call  attention 
to  the  volatile  battle  over  Integration 
indicates  that  this  once-provindal 
southern  city  finally  is  ready  to 
come  to  grips  with  its  past,  accord- 
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Lesson  from  history  . . , Ernest  Green  and  President  Clinton  embrace  after  the  ceremony  to 
commemorate  the  admission  of  black  students  into  Central  High  School  in  1957  photograph  win  m :ik,Mef 


ing  to  civic  leaders.  Yet.  to  some 
local  African  Americans,  all  the 
pomp  has  a sour  taste  — a “farce," 
in  the  words  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  — - at  a time  when 
race  still  divides  Liltie  Ruck  and  the 
country.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  Little  Rock  Branch  of  the 
NAACP  voted  not  to  support  or 
participate  in  the  Central  High  cele- 
bration. 

"It’s  not  about  race  relations  and 
reconciliation,"  said  Joy  Springer, 
40,  a paralegal  who  participates  as  a 
monitor  in  a long-running  school 
desegregation  case.  “It’s  about  the 
city  of  Little  Rock  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  bringing  in  money . . . 
to  better  the  power  structure.  This 
is  just  hype,  r public  relations  sort 
of  thing,  to  say,  *We  want  to  show 
the  world  that  Little  Rock  is  on  the 
way  to  solving  the  problem'  . . . 
They  want  you  to  believe  that." 

Central  High  was  an  emotional 
touchstone  in  its  time.  In  the  wake 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling,  nine 


black  students  were  chosen  to  be 
the  first  to  attend  Central  High  in 
the  fall  of  1957,  only  to  be  turned 
away  at  the  door. 

The  staunch  segregationist  Gov. 
Orvnl  E.  Faubus  (D)  called  out  the 
Arkansas  National  Guard  tu  prevent 
tiie  students  from  enrolling,  setting 
oft  a tense  standoff  with  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  ulti- 
mately federalized  the  Guard  and 
dispatched  another  1.000  troops 
from  the  101st  Airborne  Division  to 
enforce  a court  order  admitting  the 
students. 

The  grainy,  black-and-white 
television  images  from  those  days 
were  etched  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  a generation,  including 
those  of  a young  Bill  Clinton  — the 
snarling  mob,  the  threats  of 
lynching,  the  pained  but  proud 
expression  of  15-year-old  Elizabeth 
Eckford  as  she  silently  faced  those 
who  spat  on  her  because  of  her 
color.  "It  was  Little  Rock  that  made 
racial  equality  a driving  obsession  in 
my  life,"  Clinton  said. 


Getting  in  flic  dnnr  was  nut  flu- 
end  of  the  turmoil  for  the  students, 
though.  Throughout  that  first  year, 
they  found  themselves  shunned, 
shoved  against  lockers,  tripped 
down  stairways.  “The  larger  com- 
munity immediately  began  assault- 
ing our  character,  our  bodies,  in  an 
attempt  to  suffocate  our  spirits,  to 
drive  us  back  from  where  we  came," 
recalled  Ernest  Green,  who  becatne 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  Little 
Rock  Nine  through  a television 
movie  made  about  his  life.  "1  believe 
now  as  I did  then,  they  didn’t  really 
know  us." 

They  do  now.  The  names  of 
Green,  Ectdbrd,  Melba  Pattillo 
Beals,  Terrance  Roberts  and  the 
others  are  part  of  history.  One  by 
one  last  week  they  approached  the 
door  that  was  once  such  a barrier 
and  were  greeted  warmly  by  Clinton 
and  Arkansas  Gov.  Mike  Huckabee 
(R).  Minnijean  Brown  Trickey  was 
so  overwhelmed  she  reached  out  to 
the  president  and  Huckabee  for  sup- 
port as  she  entered  the  building. 


CIA  Says  Egypt  Abducted  Libya  Dissident 


•Ufa  Hoagland 


THE  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
-l  has  developed  convincing  evi- 
dence that  Egyptian  agents  staged 
the  1993  abduction  in  Cairo  of  a 
Prominent  Libyan  dissident  and 
U.S.  resident,  who  was  then  turned 
over  to  the  Libyan  regime  of  Col. 
Moammar  Gadhafi,  according  to 
U.S.  officials. 

Following  a four-year  investigation, 
me  CIA  told  the  Clinton  adminlstra- 
Jon  this  summer  it  had  confirmed  for 
me  first  time  that  Man  sour  Kikhia 
was  taken  to  Libya  and  executed 
mere  by  the  government  of  Gadhafi, 
“bitter  American  adversary  whom 
Wasliington  has  long  accused  of 
sponsoring  international  terrorism.  ,. 

Kikhia's  wife  is  a U,S,  citizen.  The 
former  Libyan  diplomat,  who  had 
m'ed  in  the  United  States  for  13 
years,  was  four  months  away  from 
receiving  U.S.  citizenship  when  he 
kidnapped. 


The  reported  participation  in  the 
abduction  by  Egypt,  a key  U.S.  ally 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  recipient 
of  $2  billion  annually  In  American 
aid,  has  roiled  relations  between 
Washington  and  the  government  of 
President  Hosni.  Mubarak,  although 
the  Clinton  administration  has  re- 
sisted speaking  publicly  about  the 
case  until  asked  for  comment  on 
this  article. 

Senior  U.S. . officials,  including 
Vice  President  Gore,  last  month 
demanded  privately  that  Mubarak 
order  an  investigation  into  the 
Egyptian  role  In  Kikhia's  abduction. 
A U.S.  official  said  that  previous 
White  House  requests  to  Mubarak 
for  information,  beginning  in  1993. 
produced  only  “some  cooperation.’! 

Kikhia,  who  defected  to  the 
United  StateB  In  1980,  served  as 
Gadhall’s  foreign  minister  and  am- 
bassador to  tbe  United  Nations  be- 
fore turning  info  a sharp  critic  of  the 
regime.  He  disappeared  from  a 


Cairo  hotel  on  December  10,  1993, 
while  attending  a meeting  of  an 
Arab  human  righta  organization  he 
had  helped  to  found. 

Though  it  has  played  a key  role 
in  the  Middle  East  peace  process, 
Egypt  has  been  under  growing 
attack  in  Congress  for  its  support  of 
Gadhafi  and  violation  of  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Libya. 
Mubarak’s  government  has  worked 
for  several  years  to  end -a  United 
Nations  ban  on  air  travel  to  and 
from  Libya,  imposed  in  1992  be- 
cause of  Libyan  involvement  in  the 
bombing’ of  Pan  Am  Flight  103  over 
Lqckefble,  Scotland.  Cairo  was 
. • ws  -- in  q vote  last  month  by 
league, jn  Cairo  to  defy 

[icials^jriW viewed  over 
the  pasf  few^oafa  niave  attributed 
their  reluctjtacefo'. discuss  Kikhia's 
fate  tq.the  sensitive  intelligence  that 
the  cage  mvplyes.  > But  some  ac- 
knowledged . that  sensitivity  over 


criticizing  Egypt  publicly  now  is 
also  a factor  in  the  government's 
reticence. 

Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  K. 
Albright  favored  taking  a fresh,  no- 
holds-barred  look  at  the  Kikhia 
case,  and  blaming  Egypt  publicly  for 
falling  to  cooperate  fully  if  that  was 
justified,  when  she  was  first  told  of 
the  new  CIA  data  in  early  August 

But  as  she  moved  closer  to 
making  her  first  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  last  month  — - which  Included  a 
stopover  In  Egypt  — discussions  of 
making  a public  statement  were 
dropped,  according  to  several 
officials. 

State  Department  spokesman 
James  P.  Rubin  confirmed  that  the 
State  Department  received'  “credi- 
ble information  this  summer  that 
Mr.  Kikhia  was  murdered  by  the 
Libyan  government.  We  informed 
the  family  of  what  we  knew."  But  lie 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  “pol- 
icy reasons  for  not  discussing  the 
case  publicly.  The  problem  was  the 
nature  of  the  information  that  was 
developed.”  • ' . . : i 


Juggling  a 
Balkan  Exit 
Strategy 

EDITORIAL  ~ 


THE  TERM  “exit  strategy”  has 
come  into  vogue  In  discus- 
sions of  American  Bosnia  policy'. 

It  Is  impossible  to  Imagine  the 
grent  military  enterp rises  of  our 
pnsl  being  weighted  dan'll  with 
such  1111  motions  rice  In  rut  inn.  No 
one  is  Hear  exactly  what  ll 
means,  but  many  are  rmifidenl 
the  United  States  rincsti’1  have 
one. 

Actually,  it*H  no  big  secret.  An 
exit  strategy  is  the  opposite  of  a 
quagmire:  from  fear  of  out-of- 
coni  rol  involve  1 m- at  to  an  asser- 
tion of  certain  disengage  me  ill. 
An  exit  strategy  is  the  answer  tn 
the  needs,  even  prayers,  of  a ■ 
president  caught  between  die  j 
lugs  of  politics  anil  foreign  ■ 
policy.  Ifor  some  of  President 
Clin  ton’s  Bosnia  critics,  it  is 
enough  to  set  a deadline,  say. 
next  June,  when  the  current 
peacekeeping  force  comes  10  the 
end  of  its  inundate,  and  simplv  . 
to  call  Unit  deadline  1111  exit  j 
strategy.  That  might  ease  smile 
of  the  president’s  political  prob- 
lems, lint  whether  it  serves  the 
national  interest  is  something 
else  again. 

It  is  said,  and  fairly,  that  the 
president  brought  much  of  this 
trouble  upon  himself  by  not 
being  clearer  about  either  his 
Bosnia  objectives  or  the  tactics 
he  was  pursuing  to  achieve 
them.  But  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  rectify  that 
error  these  days  in  order  to  clear 
a little  political  space  for  staying 
on  In  Bosnia  after  next  June  — 
not  an  exit  strategy  but  a staying- 
on  strategy.  Officials  have  been 
enunciating  not  only  humanitar- 
ian requirements  but  strategic 
ones:  to  keep  the  United  States 
engaged  in  Europe  and  to 
provide  leadership  for  NATO  at 
a delicate  time  of  alliance 
enlargement. 

Otherwise,  the  administration 
argues,  the  “mixed"  and  in- 
complete peace  gains  made  so 
far  in  Bosnia  will  be  lost,  the  war 
there  may  resume  and  widen, 
and  a whole  new  Balkan  inflam- 
mation may  ensue,  with 
consequential  damage  to  NATO 
and  the  American  position  In 
Europe. 

The  administration  Is  ab- 
solutely right.  Pulling  out  on  an 
arbitrary  date  when  the  gains 
are  incomplete  and  atill  re- 
versible ls  a recipe  for  unravel- 
ing. Such  an  “exit  strategy” 
would  condone  "ethnic 1 cleans- 
tng,"  invito  others  to  revise  bor- 
ders by  force,  end  the  Dayton 
accord's  faint  but  valuable 
promise  of  restoring  someday  a 
workable  Bosnia  and  trigger  new 
warfare  there. 

Staying  on  with  the  NATO-led 
allies  (Including  Russia)  has  Its 
costs  — fortunately,  these  liavo 
not  Included  casualties  among 
the  peacekeepers.  But  staying 
on  also  has  its  benefits  for 
Bosnia  and  the  United  States.  It 
may  take,  says  the  administra- 
tion, “a 'good  while  to  come.” 
And  for  n good  end.  ' 
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OAS  Charter  Shuns  Coup-Based  States 

Thomnn  Uf  I Innmn.  I TVi„ — iA  - i ..  . 
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Thomas  W.  Uppman 

The  organization  of 

American  States  amended  its 
charter  last  week  to  permit 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  ostracize  from  the  group 
any  government  that  comes  to 
power  in  a coup. 

While  it  may  have  little  practical 
effect,  the  amendment  was  hailed 
by  U.S.  and  other  hemisphere  diplo- 
mats as  an  important  symbol  of  the 
political  transformation  that  has 
swept  Central  and  South  America  in 
recent  years. 

In  country  after  country,  from 
Guatemala  to  Chile,  military 
regimes  and  autocratic  govern- 
ments have  been  replaced  by  demo- 
cratic rule,  a phenomenon  that  last 
week’s  event  was  designed  to  estab- 
lish as  an  enduring  principle. 


Millions 
Needed  After 
Italy  Quake 

Vera  Haller  In  Rome 


“There  is  a revolution  in  the 
Americas.  We  have  achieved  politi- 
cal democracy,"  said  Venezuelan  for- 
eign minister  Miguel  Angel  Burelli 
Rivas  at  a ceremony  at  the  organiza- 
tion’s headquarters  in  Washington. 
“Now  we  must  make  certain  it 
reaches  the  minds  and  souls  of  our 
people." 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Strobe 
Talbott  said  the  event  was  "a  his- 
toric occasion1'  that  enshrines  “a 
serious  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
democracy,  freedom  and  human 
rights"  in  the  Americas. 

At  the  ceremony.  Venezuela  deliv- 
ered the  "instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion" that  put  into  effect  an  OAS 
charter  amendment  approved  by 
the  general  assembly  nearly  five 
years  ago.  With  ratification  by 
Venezuela  — the  first  country  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  to  visit  on  his  trip  to 


South  America  this  month  — two 
thirds  of  the  OAS  members  have 
formally  endorsed  the  amendment, 
putting  it  into  effect. 

It  provides  that  any  OAS  member 
country  "whose  democratically  con- 
stituted government  has  been  over- 
tlirown  by  force"  may  be  suspended 
from  the  organization  and  all  its  com- 
mittees and  working  groups.  In  the 
past,  the  OAS  — like  its  counterpart 
organizations  in  Africa  and  South- 
east Asia  — generally  refrained  from 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  internal 
politics  of  member  countries. 

The  most  significant  exception 
since  the  organization's  creation  in 
1948  has  been  Cuba,  suspended 
since  1962  following  Fidel  Castro’s 
communist  revolution.  In  this 
decade,  however,  the  OAS  has 
adopted  procedures  permitting  col- 
lective condemnation  of  coups  or 


undemocratic  seizures  of  power, 
such  as  the  military  takeover  in 
Haiti  and  the  1992  “self  coup"  by 
Peruvian  President  Alberto  Fujimori. 

Now  the  principle  of  collective 
condemnation  is  enshrined  in  the 
orgaiiization's  charter.  Suspension 
of  an  illegitimate  government  would 
not  be  automatic,  however;  it  would 
require  a two-thirds  vote  by  the  35 
OAS  members. 

Of  the  countries  that  have  not  yet 
ratified  the  charter  amend inent,  the 
mo9t  significant  is  Mexico,  which 
has  explicitly  rejected  it.  The  Mexi- 
can government  took  the  position 
that  “the  preservation  and  strength- 
ening of  democracy  in  our  region 
cannot  be  enhanced  through  isola- 
tion, suspension  or  exclusion.  . 
Mexico  is  opposed  to  the  punitive 
character  ascribed  to  the  OAS"  by 
the  amendment. 


Technology 
‘Can  Cut 
Pollution1 

Martha  M.  Hamilton 


ART  EXPERTS  said  it  would 
cost  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  restore  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Francis  in  Assisi  after  it  was 
heavily  damaged  by  two  earth- 
quakes that  struck  central  Italy 
last  week. 

“It  will  never  be  the  same," 
said  Antonio  Paoluccl,  a former 
culture  minister  leading  a task 
force  to  oversee  work  on  the 
basilica,  whose  renowned  fres- 
coes by  the  Italian  master  Giotto 
and  other  important  Renais- 
sance painters  were  damaged 
when  a large  part  of  the  ceiling 
collapsed.  Four  people  were 
Idlled  by  falling  debris  In  the 
church. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  said  he  was 
saddened  by  damage  to  the 
13th-century  basilica,  built  to 
honor  St.  Francis,  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  order.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant monument  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  is  visited 
each  year  by  thousands  of  pil- 
grims and  tourists. 

Speaking  at  a gathering  of 
Italian  Catholics  In  Bologna,  the 
pope  also  offered  hia  condo- 
lences to  the  victims  of  the 
earthquakes,  which  devastated 
much  of  die  central  regions  of 
Umbria  and  foe  Marches.  Ten 


people  were  killed,  dozens  in- 
jured and  about  12,000  people 
were  left  homeless. 

Workers  began  clearing  rub- 
ble from  the  hundreds  of  col- 
lapsed buildings  in  the 
earthquake-hit  area  and  engi- 
neers inspected  houses  still 
standing  to  make  sure  they  were 
safe.  “There  is  a general  fear 
among  the  population  to  return 
to  their  homes,”  said  Franco 


Berber!,  the  government’s  under- 
secretary of  civil  protection. 

In  Assisi,  firefighters  removed 
debris  from  foe  basilica,  care- 
foliy  preserving  pieces  of  mo- 
saics and  frescoes  and  stacking 
them  In  the  square  outside. 
Offers  to  help  restore  foe  basil- 
ica poured  in,  with  foe  Louvre  In 
Paris  and  the  British  Museum  In 
London  volunteering  their  ex- 
perts. Officials  said  a bankac- 


Double  Standards  on  Ethics  Exports 


OPINION 

Elian  Goodman 


TMAGINE  if  it  were  happening 
here.  Imagine  if  our  government 
were  sponsoring  research  in  the 
poorest  pockets  of  the  United  States 
where  masses  of  pregnant  women 
are  infected  with  HIV. 

The  researchers  know  that  AZT 
could  save  many  of  their  babies  from 
being  born  infected.  Without  AZT 
one  in  four  babies  is  infected  by  her 
mother,  with  it  only  one  in  10. 

But  AZT  is  expensive,  $1,000  a 
mother  as  it  is  prescribed  nosy,  and 
for.  ® cheaper  regimen  is 
critical.  So  with  the  best  of  motives, 
E*  set  up  a study  to.  see  if  lower, 
less  costly  doses  are  ,as  good,  as 


higher  doses.  Some  mothers  are 
given  the  current  AZT  protocol, 
some  are  given  smaller  doses.  But 
half  are  given  placebos,  those  doses 
of  nothing  pills.  After  all,  they  rea- 
son, how  else  can  they  find  out  if 
something  is  better  than  nothing?  . 

Imagine  now  what  happens  when 
the  placebo  children  are  born, 
when  It  is  discovered  that  in  the 
name  of  science  the  researchers 
withheld  a known  treatment.  When 
it  becomes  known  how  the  govern, 
ment  justified  this  research  saying 
that,  these  few  babies  were  sacri- 
ficed today  for  the  good  of  more  ba- 
biefL  tomorrow.  . And  , that  their 
mofoers  would  never  have  had  any 
medical  care  anyway.  , 

It  is,  of  course,  unimaginable.  Yet 
it  is  happening  in  Uganda,  Malawi, 


Zimbabwe,  Ethiopia  and  other  coun- 
tries where  AIDS  has  spread  like, 
well,  AIDS.  And  happening  with  the 
best  of  American  intentions  and 
funding. 

In  some  African  countries  up  to 
40  percent. of  pregnant  women  are 
infected.  On  average  the  annual 
health  care  budget  in  Africa  hovers 
around  $11  a person  a year.  The 
likelihood  that  these  women  will  get 
AZT  is  virtually  nil  - . j 

So  the  urgenev  of  the.pVoblem 
and  the  poverty  df  the  people  ari; 
used  to  explain  research  that  would 
simply  never  pass  ethical  muster 
here.  In  the  heated  controversy,  that 
has  arisen  ovef-  their  use  of  place, 
bos,  the  question -has  cotae  up: 
Does  a double  medical  standard  jus- 
tify a double  ethical  standard?  - , 


count  would  be  opened  this 
week  to  accept  donations  from 
the  public  for  restoration  work. 

Paolucci,  who  gave  the  initial 
cost  estimate  of  tena  of  millions 
of  dollars,  said  structural  re- 
pairs to  foe  basilica  would  have 
to  be  done  before  restoration 
work  on  the  frescoes  could 
betfn.  He  said  he  hoped  the 
work  would  be  completed  by 


Here,  giving  a placebo  when  a 
known  effective  treatment  exists  vio- 
lates all  the  canons  for  research  on 
subjects.  Biit  In  the  seven 
AZT  studies  funded  by  our  govern- 
ment abroad,  the  Women  being  given 
dummy  pills  will  give  birth  to  more 
than  a thousand  infected  babies. 

Sidney  Wolfe  and  Peter  Lurie  of 
the  Public  Citizen’s  Health  Re- 
search Group,  who  helped  raise  the 
furor,  insist  the  studies  not  only 
violate  our  guidelines  for  conduct- 
ing research  in  developing  coun- 
tries, they  violate  guidelines  that  say 
’ethical  standards1  should  be  no  less 
exacting"  in  poor  'countries  than  in 
oiirown. 

Marcia  Angell,  executive  editor  of 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, compared  these  studies  on 
African  mothers'  to  the  infamous 
Tuskegee  ; studies  on  African-Ameri- 
can men.  In  Alabama,  researchers 


silently  charted  the  course  of 
syphilis  in  their  subjects  long  after  a 
cure  for  the  disease  was  discovered. 

But  many  respected  AIDS  re- 
searchers heatedly  disagree,  argtf 
ing  that  in  the  real  world  bf  African 
AIDS,  where  women  have  little  pre- 
natal care  and  nothing  is  the  nor/ti, 
these  placebo  studies  offer  tilt;  best 
fastest  hope:  They,  argue' '.tW 
African  leaders  know  best'thtejW; 
cal  balance  for  their  own  Countries. 
If  AZT  is  too  expensive  for  Africa, 
do  we  deal  with'  a'  low  economic 
standard  ■ by  lowering  an  Ethical 
standard?  If  so,  developing  tiW 
tries  could  become  convenient  off- 
shore research  factories,  / f®1 
ethically  cheap  science.  1 
Just  a few  months  agti,  our 
ertiment  publicly 1 apologized  tor 

Ttrakegee.  NoW  I wonder,  did  *6 

shut  down  Tliskegae?  Or 'did  w 
export  it?  1 11 


THE  United  States  could  reduce 
em*ss|ons  of  greenhouse  gases 
through  technology  and  avoid  huge 
costs  to  the  economy  and  wrench- 

*e  African 
lifestyle,  according  to  a U.S.  Energy 
Department  study  released  \m 
week. 

The  Energy  Department's  contri- 
bution to  the  rancorous  debate  over 
global  warming  comes  shortly 
before  an  international  meeting  on 
climate  change  in  Kyoto.  Japan.  At 
that  meeting  in  December.  He 
United  Stales  and  other  developed 
nations  will  be  pressed  to  agree  to 
binding  commitments  to  reduce 
energy  consumption  sharply,  and 
within  13  years  10  roll  back,  to  199 1 
l levels,  emissions  that  have  been 
blamed  lor  global  wanning. 

I he  Energy  Department's  study 
found  that  the  costs  01  research  anil 
development  of  technology  to  re- 
duce emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  to 
1H9U  levels  by  rlv  year  2010  cmiH  : 
be  paid  for  — in  pari  or  in  full  - by 
energy  savings. 

I in-  While  House  will  host  a nm 
lercMKv  mi  climate  change  next 
week  as  it  struggle,,  to  decide  what 
position  it  will  iak«*  in  the  highly  di- 
risive  internal  ion, -it  di-bate.  Ai 
tempi s in  shape  i|u<  official  l.s 
position  are  being  played  our  in  a 
bull  k*  r,l  advertising  and  with  cunt- ' 
Pci  ing  studies  that  warn  of  risks  10  . 
I he  environ  men  1 if  emissions  are 
not  curbed,  ami  risks  to  the  U.S. 
economy  if  the  government  yields  1 
In  inter  national  demands. 

The  cosl  of  developing  energy-  I 
saving  technologies  is  “likely  (0  be  j 
more  than  balanced  by  savings  in  1 
energy  bills."  the  study  said.  "This 
analysts  shows  that  what's  good  lor 
the  environment  also  can  be  good 
for  I lie  economy."  said  Energy  Sec- 
retary Federico  Pena. 

The  Energy  Department  study 
carries  significant  weight  because  it 
was  developed  over  the  course  of  fl 
year  by  five  highly  regarded  federal 
laboratories  and  was  reviewed  by 
outside  professionals.  The  depart- 
ment cautioned  that  the  report 
shouldn't  be  read  as  a description  of 
what  the  Clinton  administration  will 
propose,  but  department  officials 
noted  that  it  backs  up  an  assertion 
that  Clinton  made  In  August  — that 
the  United  States  could  reduce  emis 
sions  at  no  cost  by  20  percent  “If  we 
just  changed  the  way  we  do  things." 
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Charities  Get  Caught  Up  As  Tools  of  War 
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John  Pomfret  In  Qoma 


R 


EBEL  forces  loyal  to  Lau- 
rent Kabila  were  plotting 
w their  attack  on  the  key 
^southern  city  of  Lubumbashi  earlier 
this  year  when  a glitch  surfaced  in 
their  battle  plan:  Kabila's  army 
needed  feel  to  airlift  troops  to  the 
town,  recalled  a Rwandan  officer 
who  participated  in  the  operation. 

They  found  it  at  a depot  main- 
tained by  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  in  Goma,  a 
Congolese  town  in  central  Africa’s 
Great  Lakes  region  that  had  already 
fallen  to  Kabila's  men.  More  than 
15,000  gallons  of  fuel  were  seized  to 
ferry  300  crack  troops  southward. 
Within  flays  of  the  airlift,  Lubum- 
bashl  was  in  rebel  hands. 

The  fuel  theft  was  just  one  of  a 
series  of  episodes  that  illustrate  the 
lonlrai,  if  unintentional,  role  the 
UN.  refugee  agency  and  other  aid 
,1  agencies  have  been  playing  in  re- 
' j gional  crises  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
j Cold  War.  War  lords,  rebel  leaders 
I ami  imploding  governments  from 
I Bosnia  to  Brazzaville  imw  manipu- 
late  aid  agencies  as  never  before  — 

| using  their  food  to  feed  tmups,  their 
; fuel  to  power  airplanes  and  their 
logistical  infrastructure  10  conquer 
I '<r  occupy  vast  territories, 
i Nowhere  was  this  manipulation 
1 more  visible  than  in  tin-  seven- 
: mumii  rebellion  that  toppled  long- 
time Zairian  dictator  Mobutu  Sum- 
:*ko  and  installed  Kabila  as  the 
■ president  of  the  country  he  renamed 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo. 

Mobutu’s  army  hijacked  U.N.- 
uiartered  planes  to  transport  guns 
for  its  futile  fight  against  the  rebels. 

1 l ,n^er  the  gaze  of  international  aid 
j J^rkers,  the  planes  — chartered 
I*  ^ the  United  Nations  and  other 
■ I groups  and  emblazoned  with  the  in- 
I signia  of  such  agencies  as  Save  the 
Children  and  UNICEF  — flew  into 
UN.-run  refugee  camps  packed 
with  weapons.  The  arms  were  dis- 
tributed to  Rwandan  Hutu  refugees 
7 former  soldiers  and  militiamen 
involved  in  Rwanda'9  1994  ethnic 
massacres  — who  had  become 
■Mobutu’s  first  line  of  defense. 

“It  made  us  all  pretty  sick  to  see 
those^  planes  fly  in  with  all  those 
MV  said  Mike  Deppner,  a Cana- . 

WBKian  who  worked  with  the 
UNHCR,  "it  wa9  our  camp,  but  we 
were  Powerless  to  do  anything.' " 


A Congolese  man  sits  in  hospital  with  his  son,  who  whs  shot  In  foe  head  when  unpaid  Kwamltin  Tutsi 
soldiers  rampaged  in  the  village  of  Masisi,  nciir  (iomii.  last  month 


At  the  suite  lime,  the  anti- 
Mobutu  rebel  army  flew  011  stolen 
aid  fuel,  rolled  in  stolen  aid  trucks 
and  grew  strong  on  stolen  aid  food. 
Kabila's  forces  pilfered  scores  of  aid 
trucks,  which  helped  improve-  their 
transport  capacity.  In  many  cases, 
they  did  not  bother  to  repaint  them, 
and  today  gun-ioliiig  loughs  can  still 
be  seen  at  the  helm  of  blue  ami 
white  U.N.  vehicles  in  liukavu, 
Goma  and  other  Congolese  towns. 

As  a Western  ambassador  put  it: 
"The  failure  of  the  West  to  deal  with 
the  Rwandan  refugee  crisis  led 
directly  to  the  fall  of  Mobutu." 

In  Congo  and  several  other  post- 
Cold  War  regional  crises,  humani- 
tarian action  has  become  a 
substitute  for  Western  military  and 
diplomatic  intervention.  Yet  the  aid 
agencies  lack  the  tools  or  the  clout 
to  handle  the  explosive  situations 
they  find  themselves  confronting. 
As  such,  the  aid  they  bring  often  be- 
comes a resource  in  a conflict,  help- 
ing to  fan  its  flames  rather  than 
damp  them  down. 

The  Western  reaction  of  deploy- 
ing food  and  money  — but  not 


iruiips  ur  diplomatic  jin-Min-  — 
lias,  military  sch«ilar>  argue.  I»- 
c«Hiif  an  iinpnrinnt  i*oiii|h.ii*.-hi  in 
the  tHdicsuf  tin  s,-  tmal  warri»r>.  li 
lias  also  given  aid  workers  cans,-  n, 
quest  inn  two  mice  sacred  tenets  „f 
their  trade:  liiul  even  disaster  de- 
serves a humanitarian  response  and 
that  aid  agencies  11111  si  remain 
strictly  neutral.  List  nnuiili.  Sailak" 
Ogata,  llie  U.N.  high  commissioner 
for  refugees,  announced  that  her 
agency  was  suspending  its  opera- 
tions in  Congo  — a decision  that 
highlighted  the  United  Nations' 
frustration  with  its  aid  missions. 

“We  are  being  forced  to  pick 
sides  in  crises  now,"  said  a senior  of- 
ficial at  the  International  Committee 
for  the  Red  Cross,  whose  founding 
principles  — tliat  all  sides  of  a con- 
flict be  treated  equally  ■—  have  been 
shaken  in  recent  years,  most 
notably  by  the  killing  of  eight  Red 
Cross  workers  in  Chechnya  late  last 
year.  Indeed,  most  aid  agencies  in 
Bosnia  are  working  openly  for  unifi- 
cation of  the  country,  in  opposition 
to  the  separatist  Serbs. 

Aid  agencies  have  been  subject  to 


pi-oro'iiw-i  p^g?i:i.vi  1 i.-i-ir. 

munipulaiiiiii  and  intimidation  in  tin- 
past,  llui  tin.-  Ingir  ni  tin*  Cold  War 
often  drew  American  »r  Sovii-l  ad- 
visers in  direct  and  coni  ml  Mimm- 
conflicts.  Inlay,  tlu-  U N.  and  nilu-r 
aid  agencies  — called  non-govern- 
mental organizations,  ur  NGn,  — 
mure  commonly  operate  in  a politi- 
cal. military  and  diplomatic  vacuum. 

'The  Zaire  crisis  signals  that  our 
tools  are  inadequate  10  deal  with 
these  types  of  crises,  and  these 
types  of  crises  will  be  more  likely  in 
the  future,"  said  Lionel  Rosenblatt, 
head  of  Refugees  International,  a 
Washington-based  humanitarian  ad- 
vocacy group.  "I  unfortunately  don’t 
see  much  hope  for  improvement . . . 
Whole  regions  will  go  up  in  smoke 
will  the  international  community 
unable  and  unwilling  to  make  any 
type  of  decisive  action." 

Rosenblatt  said  he  believes  that 
given  the  unwillingness  of  Western 
powers  to  get  involved  in  conflicts 
that  do  not  directly  affect  their  inter- 
ests, "the  only  pieces  that  will  be 
free  to  move  on  the  chessboard  will 
be  the  aid  agency  pieces.  That 
means  they  will  be  at  the  front  line 


of  political,  security  and  humanitar- 
ian crises  for  yenre  to  come.  They 
will  be  the  substitute  for  political 
force,  a Band-Aid.  But  the  Band-Aid 
will  only  last  a certain  amount  of 
time  before  the  situation  explodes 
again.*' 

An  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  U.N.  refugee  agency  — 
known  by  its  initials,  UNHCR  — 
and  other  aid  groups  have  begun  to 
usurp  tile  traditional  role  of  govern- 
ments is  in  their  budgets.  In  1971, 
the  total  expenditure  by  disaster 
relief  agencies  totaled  $200  million; 
by  1994,  it  had  ballooned  to  $8  bil- 
lion, with  $1.4  billion  spent  for 
Rwanda  and  eastern  Congo  alone. 
Today,  aid  agencies  put  more 
money  into  Africa  than  does  Hu- 
World  Bank,  once  considered  the 
most  influential  body  involved  wit  1 1 
that  continent.  UNHCR  expendi- 
tures have  gone  up  from  $544  mil- 
lion in  1990  to  inure  Ilian  $1  billion 
in  every  year  since  1992. 

U.S.  taxpayer  money  also  is  (low- 
ing to  aid  agencies  ami  humanitar- 
ian disaster  relief  at  an  increasing 
rate,  up  from  about  $3fUi  million  a 
year  in  Hie  late  1980s  to  $1.3  billion 
today.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  I titer  na- 
tional Development  has  pledged  in 
funnel  *10  percent  of  nil  American 
aid  through  these  ugencii^  by  L'inm. 
up  from  13  percent  in  199LV  Mun 
than  83f»0  million  in  t).S.  fund-  w,-in 
to  help  alleviate  the  irKe-  in 
Rwanda  ami  Congo,  with  minli 
the  money  going  to  Nt  ,1  k 

Tile  Tntmbei>  *if  N'<  ,<  u an*  .il«i. 

mine.  In  mu-  «,uu:-. 

count'-'l  ton  »u«  h :tg<-ni  ie.  1 
aling  in  three  or  more  cmium--. 
although  many  w.-iv small-real,  i.n* 
filv  iiuleixl,  ni  ili,.-  1711  ah | agi  ncie- 
wnrking  in  Rwanda.  c,m-ihn<l  v..-r« 
unluhiiUni  in  an  ini'-rag*-m\  ii-.w- 
monitoring  aid  agency  activity 
More  than  $1UU  million  of  the  -SI.  1 
billion  spent  in  Rwanda  and  eastern 
Congo  in  1994  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for,  a U.S.  government 
official  said. 

Another,  grimmer  sign  of  how 
the  role  of  aid  agencies  1ms  changed 
is  the  rising  death  toll  of  aid  work- 
ers. During  the  Cold  War,  relief 
workers  operated  on  the  sidelines  of 
conflicts,  protected  by  an  invisible 
shield  of  neutrality.  Now,  while  no 
firm  statistics  are  available,  it  Beeins 
clear  that  several  hundred  of  them 
are  being  killed  each  year,  Combat- 
ants have  come  to  view  aid  workers 
as  participants  in  their  wars,  and 
their  food,  fuel  and  transport  are 
seen  as  weapons. 


Agencies  ‘Helped  Spark  Congo  Conflict’ 


TNTHE  case  of  Congo,  the  role 
01  ^-governmental  organiza- 

^(NGOs)andtheU.Nr^ 
r«ugee  agency  (UNHCR)  not 
1 gnv  loomed  large  in  foe  conflict, 
S2  he,Ped  81^  it, 

writes  John  Pomfret  in  Goma. 

Uureut  KabUa’s  successful 
a*  J JW*  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 

aided  in  large  part  by 
ern^8'8  ^^'domlnated  flov- 

l.r*’  wblch  — as  many  of 

flpi(®ad!?r*  “nd  officers  have 1 

SSdedPd  ~~  aoufiht  to  ““ 

fa  s rebels  to  eliminate  a : 
^sfog  problem  on  Rwanda’s 
^teru  border. 

ft  1994,  the  Hutu-extremist 
foment  ruling  Rwanda  tried 

country*8  Tub*1 ' 

mfn  After  soWiers,  milftia- 

?nd  ordinary  citizens  had 

.SKSatsr  : 

L^nraent  and  sent  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  Hutus  fleeing 
across  Rwanda's  borders.  About 
1. 1 million  — including  perpe- 
trators of  foe  slaughter  — • • 

poured*  into  Congo,  where1 
refugee  camps  were  quickly  built 
and  supported  by  foe  UNHCR 
andother  aid  agencies.  - 
Within  weeks,  the  U.N.  agen- 
cies and  NGOs  had  allowed 
Rwanda's  ousted  Hutu  govern- 
mentto  reconstitute  itself  in 
eastern  Congo,  urirtg  foe  refugee 
camps  as  a political  base.  In 
some  cases,  U.N.  officials  and 
other  aid  workera  actually  en- 
couraged Hutu  radicals  to  take 
control  of  the  camps,  reasoning 
that  it  was  easier  to  refy  on  a-  • 
governmenfrln-exlle  to  distribute 
aid  and  keep  order,  U.N.  offi- 
cials acknowledgedi  \ 

. “That  effectively  is  our  policy," 
a senior  U.N.  field  worker  said  ; 
in  Goma.  fWe  always  work 
through  governments.  Mobutu’s 
government  was  nowhere  to  be , 


found.  It  was  natural  to  turn  to  - 
the  Hutus.” 

“All  of  us  were  overwhelmed,” 
recalled  Terry  Sawatsld,  head 
of  the  Africa  aid  program  for  foe 
Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
a charity  based  in  an  Akron, 
Pennsylvania.  “Nobody  knew 
what  to  do  with  a million  peo- 
ple.” Sawatski  and  others  said 
that  relying  on  and  assisting  the 
gunmen  and  politicians,  Instead 
of  frying  to  separate  them  from 
foe  rest  of  the  refugees,  was  a 
terrible  mistake. 

Storting  in  1094,  Sadako 
Ogata,  the  U.N.  high  commis- 
sioner for  refugees,  ieaued  pleas 
for  International  military. help 
to  separate  the  kjllers  from  foe 
innocenfe.  At  one  point,  her  1- 
agency  even  considered  hiring 
private  security  firms  to  do  the 
work;  But  Ogata-Bald  in  an  In- 
terview, the  idea  was  shelved  ■ ■ 
because  it  was  too  costly.  1 i-  . 
Ultimately,  theU.N.  refugee  :■ 


agency  hired  Mobutu's  Presi- 
dential Guard  to  provide  secu- 
rity for  the  camps  — a decision 
that  had  further  unintended 
consequences  once  the  rebellion 
broke  out  Mobutu  used  the 
guard  members  to  lead  Hutu 
refugees  on  counterattacks 
against  Kabila's  rebels.' 

Mobutu’s  guard  refused  to  dis- 
arm foe  Hutus;  thus  many  of  foe 
refugee  camps  became  armed  ' 
camps,  organized  to  support  the 
radical  Hutu  leaders  In  their 
desire  to  reconquer  Rwanda  or  at 
least  destabilize  It.  Military  train- 
ing was  commonplace.  Weapons 
purchases  were  public.  Hutus 
who  expressed  the  wish  to  return 
to  Rwanda  peacefully  were 
harassed  and  sometimes  killed. 

In  foe  end  j foe  aid  agencies  ■ ' 
were  never  able  to  disarm  the 
Hutu  militias  that  controlled  the 
camps,  nor  could  they  stop  foe 
Hutu  gunmen  from  sneaking  back 
into  Rwanda  to  stage  revenge 
attacks  against  Rwanda's  new, 
Thtai-dominated  government.  i 
Paul  Kagame,  Rwanda’s  vice : ■ 


president  and  defense  minister, 
said  he  planned  what  became 
Kabila’s  rebellion  as  a means  of 
keeping  the  camps  from  destabi- 
lizing Ids  fledgling  government 

Kagame  ordered  the  rebellion 
to  begin  in  October  because,  he 
said,  Rwandan  intelligence  had 
learned  that  foe  Hutus  were 
planning  n major  offensive 
against  his  country.  The  rebel- 
lion spread  quickly  as  Mobutu's 
army  crumbled,  but  the  swift 
success  bf  Kabila's  troops  also : ■ 
posed- logistical  headaches  for 
them.  Aid  agencies  provided 
unwitting  assistance  (see  above). 

After  the  camps  were  smashed 
by  the  rebellion,  U.N.  and 
Western  aid  agencies  continued 
to  plqy  an  unintended  role  in  the 
war,  luring  Hutu  refugees  out 
of  hiding  In  the  jungle  wifo  foe 
promise  of  succor.  Many  of  the  - 
refugees  — hot  only  guhmenj 
but  “women  and  children  as  well 
— were  subsequently  slaugh- 
tered by  Kabila's  men,  Western 
aid  officials  and  Zairian  wit-' 
nesses  have  said. 


18®l)c  fltosi  / BOOKS 


Pother  in  the  Palace 


Martin  Walker 


THE  ROYALS 
By  Kitty  Kelley 
Warner.  547pp.  $27. 


THE  British  Monarchy  has  en- 
dured for  more  than  11  cen- 
tunes,  give  or  take  a 
regicide,  a brief  Cromwellian  Re- 
public, a Restoration,  two  Revolu- 
tions. two  crown-shifting  foreign 
invasions,  repeated  civil  wars  and  an 
often  meandering  bloodline,  ft  will 
take  more  than  the  sudden  death  of 
a divorced  princess  and  a deli- 
ciously readable  almanac  of  all  avail- 
able gossip  by  Kilty  Kelley  to  unseat 
an  institution  so  resiliency  durable. 

There  are  only  three  ways  to  rid 
Britain  of  its  royals.  The  first  would 
be  a disastrous  war  culminating  in 
hostile  invasion  of  the  kind  that 
ended  the  Russian,  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  empires  after  the 
conflict  of  1914-18.  The  second 
would  be  bloody  insurrection  with 
the  tumbrils  rolling  down  the  Mall, 
and  the  swish  of  the  guillotine  or 
the  rope  looping  over  the  lamppost 
to  write  the  last  bloody  chapter  to  a 
sanguinary  dynastic  history.  The 
third  would  be  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
a democratic  procedme  that  con- 
tains its  own  catch:  that  the  royal 
assent  is  required  before  any  such 
act  becomes  law. 

Speculation,  therefore,  of  die 
monarchy's  imminent  demise  would 
api>ear  shakily  founded.  And  despite 
the  exhausting  catalogue  of  the 
faults  of  the  recent  and  current  craps 
of  Windsors,  Kitty  Kelley  seems  fi- 
nally to  have  been  persuaded  that 
there  is  lile  in  the  old  mob  yet 
_ The  weight  of  history  favors  sur- 
vival of  an  institution  that  continues 
to  reinvigorate  itself.  Even  as 
Britain  reassesses  its  monarchy,  the 
monarchy  retains  its  genius  for 
adaptability  and  compromise,  al- 
most defying  destruction,"  runs  her 
thoughtful  final  chapter.  They  have 
survived  because  their  subjects  had 
a need  to  believe  in  them.  That 
yearning  to  look  up  to  someone  or 
something  grand,  even  grandiose, 
still  exists.  Although  the  godlike 


luster  has  eroded  and  the  institution 
has  been  diminished,  even  dis- 
graced, the  need  for  enchantment 
endures  and  the  hope  for  renewal 
remains." 

That  sobering  final  judgment 
comes  at  the  end  of  500  occasionally 
steamy  pages  that  savage  and  gen- 
uinely illuminate  the  careers  of  the 
flawed  humans  who  have  occupied 
and  circled  the  throne  this  century. 
Never  before  have  all  the  stories 
about  all  the  bit  players,  from  Prince 
Philip  to  Princess  Margaret,  from 
tlie  Queen  Mother  to  the  grimly  de- 
voted old  courtiers,  been  collected 
in  a single,  useful  place.  Most  of 
them  ring  true,  even  if  some  are 
widely  reckoned  by  knowledgeable 
subjects  to  be  false. 

Kelley  appears  to  have  believed 
almost  every  tale  she  was  told,  suffi- 
ciently at  least  to  drop  them  into  her 
book  as  speculation  or  as  gossip. 
This  cavalier  approach  to  veracity 
means  that  the  book  has  deliber- 
ately not  been  published  in  Britain, 
where  it  would  doubtless  run  afoul 
of  the  combination  of  stringent  libel 
laws  and  a court  system  that  bears 
the  significant  title  of  the  Queen's 
Bench.  Still,  the  media  and  the  In- 
ternet are  between  them  ensuring 
that  most  of  the  juicy  stuff  is  now 
commonplace  in  the  saloon  bar  of 
every  Queen's  Head  in  her  lands. 

We  learn  of  the  cross-dressing 
fetishism  thaL  enlivened  the  brief 
and  stormy  marriage  of  Princess 
Margaret  and  Lord  Snowdon,  and  of 
the  Queen's  dreadful  education, 
which  once  had  her  asking  whether 
someone  called  Dante  was  a horse 
or  a jockey.  We  are  informed  that 
King  George  VI  was  an  alcoholic, 
and  that  Margaret  and  her  royal  sis- 
ter were  each  born  as  the  result  of 
artificial  insemination,  since  their 
father  "had  a slight  problem  with 
his  willy."  If  true,  Kelley  has  missed 
the  chance  of  a piquant  historical 
irony.  “Willy"  became  British  slang 
for  a penis  in  dubious  honor  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany,  Queen 
Victoria’s  grandson. 

But  then  Kelley's  grasp  on  British 
history  seems  a touch  uncertain. 
Determined  to  ram  home  her 
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!!,nes- 

deepened  by  her  own  early 
nation  to  welcome  and  to  JS 
media  to  reinforce  a royal  mv^in 
that  had  hitherto  flourished?*! 
erthon.  She  overruled  her 
bishops  and  her  prime  minX 

bbc  tv*  Churchiln  t0  brinJt 
BBCITcm^tohercocStiot 
^sumnK^t^  ^ ^ 
19bns  and  thereafter  to  film  a* 
fully  choreographed  days  in  fo. 
royal  life,  and  established  a series* 
precedents  that  an  ever  less  revet 
enl  media  werequirktoexploit.il 
was  said  of  earlier  nionanrhs  lha 
hose  who  lived  by  the  word 
liable  to  perish  the  same  way.  U* 
media  bring  fewer  glories,  and » 
pose  — at  least  on  the  Queen  het 
self  --  a lesser  penalty:  Hu 
subjects  greater  familiarity  with  h<; 
inevitably  leads  to  less  affection 
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World  Bank  warning  of  poverty  time  bomb 


Larry  Elliott  In  Hong  Kong 


l*ll"T“HE  World  Bank  president, 
\x|  James  Wolfensohn,  put  the 
vjjr  I light  against  global  inequality 
■%  the  top  of  the  development 
agenda  last  week  with  fa  stark  warn- 
ing to  prosperous  nations  that  they 
ignore  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  at  their  peril. 

Pledging  that  the  Bank  had 
learned  from  its  past  mistakes,  Mr 
Wolfensohn  said:  “The  time  has 
rome  to  get  back  to  the  dream:  (lie 
dream  of  inclusive  development." 
Hie  president  used  his  keynote 
speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  die 
World  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  drive  home  to 
die  West  that  without  more  equality 
there  would  be  neither  peace  nor 
global  stability.  “What  we  are  seeing 
inlhe  world  today  is  the  tragedy  of 
oduslon.  Whether  you  broach  it 
'tom  the  social  or  die  economic  or 
femoral  perspective,  this  is  a chat 
luge  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore." 

Mr  Wolfensohn  added  that  the 


SHA*£ 


theory  that  the  House  of  Windsor  is 
an  alien  German  imposition  on  the 
British  people,  she  suggests  that 
King  George  V was  the  first  of  the 
line  “who  could  speak  English  with- 
out a German  accenL"  That  was  not 
true  of  George  HI,  George  IV.  King 
William,  Queen  Victoria,  nor  of  her 
son  King  Edward  VII.  After  such  an 
error,  the  claim  that  King  George 
V’s  doctor  ended  the  reign  with  a 
cocaine-morphine  cocktail  “so  that 
his  death  could  be  reported  in  the 
morning  Times  rather  than  in  the 
lesB  prestigious  afternoon  news- 
papers" requires  rather  more  evi- 
dence than  the  casual  lists  of  named 


interviewees  and  books  that  make 
up  the  footnotes. 

This  uncertain  sourcing  is  of  less 
importance  in  the  second  half  of  the 
book,  whose  account  of  the 
wretched  marriage  of  Charles  and 
Diana  adds  nothing  to  the  public 
record  of  newspapers,  authorized 
biographies  and  eavesd  rapped  tele- 
phone conversations.  But  Kelley 
has  given  an  entirely  credible  ac- 
count of  a miserable  boyhood  that 
helps  explain  why  Charles  was  such 
a rotten  husband  to  Diana. 

The  Queen  rightly  emerges  from 
the  Kitty  Kelley  treatment  as  the 
source  of  most  of  her  own  inisfoi'- 


THE  real  question  is  whefe 
the  current  unpopularity  «* 

Hie  Queen  and  her  son  and 
heir,  cruelly  exposed  in  the  outpour 
ing  nf  grief  at  Diana’s  funeral  seii 
oi i sly  matters.  In  the  past  1XQ years! 
the  British  throne  lias  gone  Ihrougf  j 
at  least  three  dangerous  crises 
Each  time,  the  Crown  was  saved  t- 
its  prime  minister.  Lord  Mdbourc- 
reinvented  the  young  Victoria  as  < 
fairytale  princess.  Disraeli  (re- 
formed the  secretive  wiilowhoodo; 

Victoria  into  the  elderly  grandeur «' 
the  Empress  of  India.  Stanley  Bale 
win  helped  the  throne  to  wwtlr 
the  HEW  abdication  crisis  by  dire; 
ing  a wayward  king  for  his  me-' 

dlt:!  current  u,™^  I “h0  Caspian  Sea's 

now  rests  widi  die  highly  populi  j Oil  Wealth.  JaiTlGS  MOGk 
and  modernizing  prime  minister 
Tony  Blair,  who  seems  likely  ion- 
form  and  lame  it  along  the  lines*-: 
what  are  known  as  the  Wcyck 
monarchies  of  Scandinavia.  As  wti 
Bill  Clinton  facing  die  dilemma  tk 
race 


objective  was  to  reduce  glaring  dis- 
parities both  within  and  between 
countries,  thereby  bringing  more 
people  into  the  mainstream.  “This 
— the  challenge  of  inclusion  — is 
the  key  development  challenge  of 
oltr  time." 

Michel  Camdessus,  managing 
director  of  the  IMF,  also  stressed 
the  need  for  "solidarity"  and  the  “re- 
sponsibility of  industrial  countries 
to  help  minimise  the  social  and  cul- 
tural costs  of  integration  into  the 
global  economy". 

Although  the  Fund's  structural 
programme  for  Thailand  is  certain 
to  cause  economic  hardship,  Mr 
Camdessus  said  tiiat  the  IMF  was 
“now  raising  the  issues  of  income 
distribution  in  Us  ongoing  dialogue 
with  member  countries  and  empha- 
sising die  need  for  greater  equality 
of  opportunity". 

Mr  Wolfensohn,  who  has  been 
battling  to  reform  the  Bank's  inter- 
nal structure  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  debt  relief  for  the  poor- 
est countries,  said  the  privileged  of 


the  developing  and  developed  world 
could  close  their  eyes  to  what  was 
happening. 

“But  we  must  recognise  that  we 
are  living  with  a time  bomb  and 
unless  we  take  action  now,  it  could 
explode  in  our  children's  fares. 

"If  we  do  not  act,  in  30  years  the 
inequities  will  be  greater.  With  pop- 
ulation growing  at  80  million  a year, 
instead  of  3 billion  living  on  under 
$2  a day,  it  could  be  as  high  as 
5 billion.  In  30  years,  the  quality  of 
our  environment  will  be  worse.  In- 
stead of  4 per  cent  of  tropical  forests 
lost  since  Rio,  it  could  be  34  per 
cent." 

Outlining  a programme  for  part- 
nership development,  Mr  Wolfen- 
sohn  said  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  developing  countries 
should  be  “in  the  driver's  seat"  so 
they  could  set  tliefrown  objectives. 

It  was  also  important  for  aid  to  be 
selective.  There  is  no  escaping  the 
hard  fact:  more  people  will  be  lifted 
out  of  paver Ly  if  we  concentrate  mu- 
assistance  on  countries  with  good 


policies  than  if  we  allocate  it  irre- 
spective of  the  policies  pursued.'' 

He  added:  “The  message  for 
countries  is  dear:  educate  your  peo- 
ple, ensure  their  health,  give  them 
voice  and  justice,  financial  systems 
that  work,  and  they  mil  respond  and 
they  will  save  and  they  will  attract 
the  investment  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, that  is  needed  to  raise  their 
living  standards  and  foei  develop- 
ment.” 

Aid  organisations,  which  In  the 
past  have  been  highly  critical  of  the 
Bank's  record,  gave  die  speech  a 
mixed  response.  Andrew  Simms,  of 
Christian  Aid,  said:  'There  is  a hell 
of  a long  way  to  go  both  on  debt  re- 
lief and  on  moving  the  World  Hank 
Into  a position  where  it  can  achieve 
pro-poor  economic  programmes  in 
the  poorest  countries" 

But  OxfanTs  lan  Bray  said:  “We 
are  extremely  positive  about  Mr 
Wolfe nsohn's  message.  He  set  an 
agenda  which  is  clearly  focused  on 
poverty  reduction.  That’s  wlial  the 
Bank  is  going  to  be  about.” 


China  joins  scramble  for  black  gold 


Die  stakes  are  high  in  the 
global  power  struggle  to 


chy  is  lo  mend  it.  not  end  it.  Kite 
Kelley  may  have  done  him  vt 
Britain's  antiquated  and  quasi-feudi 
syslcm  a favor  by  explaining  in  suit 
approach  ably  demotic  terms  wto 
the  monarchy  needs  to  change  be 
also  why  it  may  still  be  political? 
useful  to  a people  so  deeply  ini 
printed  by  its  presence. 


Narcissistic  Genius  of  the  Keyboard 


Ted  Lfbbey 

GLENN  GOULD: The  Gould  Variations 
The  Ecstasy  and  Tragedy  of  Genius 
Peter  F.  Ostwald 
Norton,  388pp.  $29.95. 


PICTURE  a musical  artist  so  ex- 
traordinarily gifted,  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  who  had  gone 
before  him,  that  in  a performing  ca- 
reer lasting  less  than  a decade  he 
could  come  to  be  regarded  as  a leg- 
end. Picture  one  so  fascinating  — 
hla  interests  as  well  as  his  foibles  — 
so  troubled,  self-absorbed,  self- 
destructive and,  above  all,  so  oddly 
cryptic  in  his  dealings  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  in  the  decade-and- 
a-half  since  his  death  he  could  in- 
spire more  people  to  write  about 
him  than  any  other  musician  of  his 
generation  save  one:  Elvis  Presley. 
Picture  all  of  that  and  you  begin  to 
see  why  Glenn  Gould,  the  Canadian 
pianist  who  retired  from  concertiz- 
ing  in  1964,  at  the  age  of  31,  and 
died  a recluse  in  1982,  lives  on  like 
Elvis  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
many  music  lovers. 

The  latest  book  to  come  our  way 
on  the  subject,  Glenn  Gould:  The 
Ecstasy  and  Tragedy  of  Genius,  is 


also,  sadly,  the  last  book  that  will 
ever  come  from  the  pen  of  Peter 
Ostwald,  who  died  in  1996  shortly 
after  completing  it  Ostwald  was  a 
thoroughly  competent  violinist  ac- 
cording to  a colleague  of  mine  who 
actually  played  with  him,  but  his 
vocation  was  medicine,  specifically 
psychiatry. 

Born  in  Berlin,  trained  in  New 
York,  he  later  became  the  founder 
and  director  of  the  Health  Program 
for  Performing  Artists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  As  a musically 
literate  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, of  which  there  are  many, 
Ostwald  had  a particular  interest  in 
the  intersection  of  — I hesitate  to 
say  connection  between  — neurosis 
and  creativity  or  artistic  accomplish- 
ment Prior  to  writing  this  psychobi- 
ography of  Gould,  he  had  produced 
an  important  study  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann, entitled  Schumann:  The 
Inner  Voices  of  a Musical  Genius,  as 
well  as  a biographical  portrait  of 
Vaslav  Nijinsky. 

The  new  book  marks  a major  ad- 
vance in  our  understanding  of  one 
of  the  20th  century’s  most  signifi- 
cant performing  artists.  Its  underly- 
ing thesis  is  that  what  made  Gould  a 
great  pianist  — an  exceptionally 


strong  mothei^son  bond  formed  nt 
the  piano  and  expressed  through 
music  — ■ was  also  what  made  him  a 
psychic  cripple  for  his  entire  life,  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  emotion  out- 
side the  realm  of  music,  unable  to 
form  close  personal  relationships, 
obsessively  concerned  with  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  constantly  in 
need  of  controlling  his  immediate 
physical  environment 

As  such,  what  was  dearly  meant 
to  be  a volume  celebrating  the 
pianist’s  genius  contains  a serious 
and  ultimately  saddening  critique  of 
Gould's  personality.  One  of  Gould's 
woret  features  was  his  habit  of  dis- 
carding friends  and  acquaintances. 
Ostwald  belonged  to  that  group,  but 
there  is  not  a shred  of  vindictive- 
ness here.  What  seems  to  have 
bothered  Ostwald  most  — not  sur- 
prisingly. in  view  of  his  professional 
bias  wai  Gould’s  refusal  to  seek 
psychiatric 'Counseling  at  any  time  . 
in  his  llfepal though  on  several  occa- 
sions rejSdt'ted/by  Ostwald  he  was 
subtly  encodrafefcd  to  do  so. 

Ostwald’s  account  of  Gould’s  life 
introduces:  many  new  elements  to 
the  picture.  It  Incorporates  firsthand 
reminiscences  from  family,  friends 
and  colleagues,  as  well, ^ documen- 


tary Information  not  previously  un- 
earthed. It  also  offers  a number  of 
telling  insights  into  Gould's  psycho- 
logical makeup  that  help  us  under- 
stand the  artist  as  well  as  the  man. 

The  opening  chapters,  in  which 
Ostwald  recalls  his  first  meeting 
with  Gould,  and  the  closing  one,  a 
gripping  account  of  Gould's  final 
week  of  life,  are  particularly  fine.  In 
them,  Ostwald  is  as  engrossing  a 
writer  as  any  who  has  tried  his  hand 
at  biography.  About  their  meeting 
Ostwald  writes  that  Gould  “obvi- 
ously loved  to  talk  and  to  hear  him- 
self talk  — a brilliant  monologue 
about  orchestras  he  had  played 
with,  conductors  he  liked,  his  fa- 
vorite composers,  all  delivered  in 
densely  constructed  sentences  with 
numerous  imbedded  clauses. 
Words  flowed  out  of  him  with  un- 
abashed vitality,  making  it  difficult 
to  interrupt  Not  that  one  would 
want  to  stop  a musician  who  pos- 
sessed such  a razor-sharp  intellect 
and  spun  out  words  aB  delectably  as 
he  played  music."  • 

But  much  in  the  middle  of  the  ; 
book  — . devoted  to  Gould's  child- 
hood and  adolescence,  his  astonish- 
ingly brief  career  as  a concert  artist 
and  the  years  after  his  “retirement” 
when  he  was  involved  in  radio  Work 
for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany — is  not  so  good.  Ostwald's 


voice  disappears  into  a process'd 
of  unedited  or  barely  edited 
scripts  of  interviews  and  convert ; 
lions,  which  lend  to  •sound 
after  a while.  The  narrative  be 
comes  choppy,  and  our  sense 
being  in  personal  contact  with  tw 
subject  is  lost.  Admittedly!  OstwaH 
is  being  more  honest  than  mostb* 
graphers.  Since  he  did  not  »w* 
Gould  during  much  of  this  tune-- 
indeed,  nobody  really  knew 
at  any  time  — he  can  be  faff** 
stepping  back  and  writing  k®  per 
sonally,  more  clinically.  ; . J 
In  the  end,  the  Glenn  GouW 
will  be  known,  the  only  one  who  ® 
be  known,  is  the 
recordings  made  between 
1980.:  His  is  the  presence  bem 
those  remarkable  accounts  oi 
Brahms  intermezzi;  which  W* 
himself  described  aa-  W . 
which  I find  almost  unbearajrj 
pressing.  He  Is  die  thinker 

those  anti-heroic  reading^ 
Beethoven  sonatas,  the  ajilm  , 
some  of  the  most  illon*iw«T 
controversial  Bach  ever  PWfr 
Ever  the  narcissist. 
perfect  companion  in  thepw* ' J 

said  bnly  what  he 
and  never  spoke  back.  TJWd&TO 
as  Ostwald  undoubtedly  jo**'  .«.! 


| reports  from  Almaty 

c 


HINA  has  put  a dramatic 
opening  stake  on  die  table  in 
its  bid  to  buy  into  die  21st 
, . - ...  anhiry  version  of  die  “Great  Game” 

relations  pose  in  America  fi-ihe  intensifying  struggle  for  con- 
luny  Blair's  strategy  for  the  mop  I trol  of  the  vast  oil  wealth  of  the 


Caspian  Sea  region  — by  sidelining 
United  States  multinationals  and 
Pledging  to  invest  $10  billion  in  the 
oilfields  of  Kazakhstan. 

Hie  deal  signed  last  week  in  the 
Jfakh  capital,  Almaty,  by  the 
ywese  premier,  Li  Peng,  and  the 
^»kh  president,  Nursultan  Nazar- 
«yev,  is  Beijing’s  answer  to  years  of 
squabbling  between  Russia,  its 
former  satellites  and  Western  multi- 
nationals over  how  to  export 
^aspian  oil  to  the  West  take  it  East 
instead. 

The  agreement  to  build  a pipeline 
nom  Kazakhstan  to  China  and  to 
[«tore  two  huge  oilfields  Is  larger 
“an  the  $7.8  billion  "contract  of , the 
century"  put  together  by  a Western 
ronsortium  of  10  companies  to  tap 
me  offshore  reserves  of  the  other 
j-sspian  oil  giant,  Azerbaijan.  Mr 
azarbayev  gleefully  said  after  the 
*0Ung-.  ‘'n1is  i8  tmly  a contract  of 
toe  century." 

The  Kazakh-Chinese  deal  broad- 
ms  uie  gigantic  arena  across  which 
Jr.  j^kst  for  profits  and  influence 
la  spreading.  Vast 
r^'8  of  money  have  been  spent;  it 
w drawn  in  some  of  the  world’s 
to  comPanies,  from  BP 

» A has  brought  die  last 
J?erpo*er  eyeball  to  eyeball  with 
^ proudest  rivals  — 

Sri!18*1  and  now  China — and  ft 
attracted  cold  war  warriors  from 

KE2  Thataher  to  Hepry 
deW??r  88  tobbyists  and  h%h*fee 
“negation  garnish, 

inhtr,.Peacema*ters’  cornucopias  or 
^tounents  of  blackmail,  hypotheft 

thmmw.  PWne  routes  thread 
die  dreams  of  warlords, 
sli'q  a,nd  diplomats  In  Eur^ 
NaenJS  ^tractable  wars,  from 
Th-^Jk^hakh  to  Afghanistan... 
^iP»splan  is  the  new  Middle 


East  anil,  the  players  hope,  one  free 
of  Ihe  cold  wnr  rivalries  that  fuelled 
regional  conflicts. 

But  as  with  Ihe  original  Great 
Game  — the  19th  century  skuldug- 
gery by  rival  British  and  Russian 
agents  in  northwest  India  and 
Central  Asia  — there  is  a sense  that 
the  governments  involved  are  being 
hustied  along  into  big  strategic  com- 
mitments by  the  pace  of  entrepre- 
neurial activity  on  the  ground. 

“There's  no  question  that  the 
Caspian  Basin  is  of  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  US,  to  the  West  and  to 
Japan  in  terms  of  energy,”  said  one 
Western  diplomat  in  Almaty.  “It's 
the  clear  alternative  to  the  Middle 
East  as  a source  of  oil.” 

One  example  of  what  this  might 
mean  took  place  in  the  Kazakh 
desert  last  month,  when  500  US 
paratroopers  parachuted  in  for  a 
peacekeeping  exercise  after  a 19- . 
hour  flight  from  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina  — die  longest  flight  to  an 
airborne  landing  ever  carried  out  by 
the  US  military.  IThe  message  I 
would  leave  is  that  there  Is  no 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  that 
we  cannot  get  to,"  said  Geheral  John 
Sheehan,  the  first  to  jump. 

Russian  paratroopers  also  took 
part  in  the  exercise,  but  there  were 
only  40  of  them. 

A few  days  after  the  exercise  had 
finished,  the  Kazakh  foreign  minis- 
ter, Kasymzhomart  Tokayev, 
showed  Russia  just  how  fast  the 
pace  of  history  has  become  by 
warning  Moscow,  in  a territorial 
row  over  oil  rightB  In  the  Caspian 
Sea,  that  Almaty  , was  interested  . “In 


maintaining  tin*  US  presence  in 
Central  Asia"  — a presence  that  is 
nut  yet  six  years  old  after  150  years 
of  Russian  domination. 

The  latest  Chinese  deal  has  also 
shown  Washington  that  it  and  the 
oil  giants  are  not  the  only  players  in 
town,  and  that  Kazakhstan  and 
Azerbaijan  are  able  to  play  investors 
off  against  each  other. 

Two  big  US  companies,  Unocal 
and  Amoco,  were  after  the  same  two 
large  oilfields  as  their  rival,  the 
China  National  Petroleum  Com- 
pany. but  despite  lobbying  from 
Washington  they  could  not  match 
the  non-commercial  terms  offered 
by  the  Chinese,  who  agreed  to  fond 
the  pipeline. 

The  foreign  oil  community  is 
phlegmatic  about  the  deal  with 
China,  and  the  general  feeling  in  Al- 
maty [b  that  the  Caspian  oil  states 
need  to  take  every  chance  they  can 
to  export  their  products, 

ALTHOUGH  iieals  are  now  in 
place  with  Russia,  the  old 
master  of  tiie  region,  to  ex- 
port oil  to  Black  Sea  ports  from  both 
Azerbaijan  and  Kazakhstan,  there  is 
suspicion  that  a desire  for  control 
over  its  former  satellites  still  lingers 
in  the  Kremlin. 

At  the  same  time,  the  quickest 
route  of  all  — and  the  one  oil  ex- 
porters would  love  to  use  if  only  the 
US  state  department  would  allow  It 
— Is  south  through  Iran. 

"The  only  reason  we  haven't  been 
able  to  put  the  pipeline  in  the  right 
place  is  because  people  don't  want 
to  go  through  Iran,”  said  one  sea- 


soned i jb server  of  the  Caspian  oil 
scene  in  Alnimy.  “Mind  you,  do  you 
want  all  the  oil  in  the  world  flowing 
through  one  region?" 

Despite  the  export  problem*,  the 
potential  rewards  are  so  enormous 
that  no  une  can  afford  to  walk  away. 
This  week,  thousands  of  nil  industry 
executives  descended  un  Almaty  for 
the  fifth  annual  Kazakhstan  Inter- 
national Oil  and  Gas  exhibition, 
which  has  become  a key  date  in  the 
energy  barons'  diaries. 

The  scale  of  the  bonanza  was 
never  really  in  doubt  The  upper 
estimate  for  total  oil  reserves  under 
and  around  the  Caspian  is  200  bil- 
lion barrels  — enough  to  fuel  the 
US  economy  alone  for  30  years  -— 
and  Kazakhstan  could  become  the 
fourth  or  fifth  largest  oil-producing 
country  in  the  next  century. 

New  cross-cultural  extremes  pre- 
vail In  the  petrochemical  capitals,  as 
Aberdeen  solicitors  offer  desirable 
residences  in  Azerbaijan,  while  ex- 
patriate prospectors  wash  down 
fajitas  with  Corona  beer  at  the  foot  of 
the  snow-capped  Tien  Shan  moun- 
tains, the  border  between  China  and 
Kazakhstan  where  Almaty  lies. 

In  19B5,  before  Chevron  became 
the  main  partner  in  Kazakhstan’s 
Tengiz  oilfield  — the  biggest  dis- 
covered in  the  past  20  years  — a 
well  blew  out  It  spurted  oil  for  444 
days,  shedding  up  to  2 million  bar- 
rels, before  it  coiild  be  brought 
under  control,  a sign  both  of  the 
richness  of  the  region's  re serves  as 
well  as  the  terrifying  possibilities  for 
pollution. 

While  the  West  and  China  are 
seeking  reliable  sources  of  energy 
for  their  growing  economies,  the 
Caspian  oil  states  and  their  neigh- 
bours have  more  modest  aims  — to 
claw  themselveB  up  to  prosperity 
pfter  the  Soviet  years  and  their 
chaotic  aftermath.  Georgia  under 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  has  high 
hopes  from  yet  another  pipeline 
being  built  through  his  country; 
there  is  even'  a fantastic  project  to 
build  onq  through  Afghanistan. 

“Our  republic’s  future,  and  ensur- 
ing a dignified  life  for  its  people,  de- 
1 pend  id  the  long  run  on  the  Great 
Game  In  which  Kazakhstan  Is  tak- 
ing part,”  Bald  Mr  Tokayev,-  the  for- 
eign minister.  The  stakes  hi  die 
game  are  huge.” 


In  Brief 


INTEL,  the  world’s  biggest 
computer  chip  maker,  is  feeing 
Its  second  major  inquiry  by  US 
competition  authorities.  Hie 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
launched  a broad  investigation 
of  the  company,  which  has  an 
85  per  cent  share  of  the  global 
market  in  microprocessors. 


SHARES  clocked  up  their 
biggest  onc-dny  rise  for  10 
years  and  the  pound  slumped  as 
London’s  City  was  thrown  into  tur- 
moil by  a report  in  the  Financial 
Times  — officially  denied  — that 
the  Government  was  considering 
joining  the  European  single  cur- 
rency “at  an  early  opportunity”. 


BRITAIN’S  trade  gup  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  narrowed 
in  July  as  exporters  brushed  off 
the  strength  of  sterling  to  sell 
record  levels  of  goods.  The 
deficit  on  trade  in  goods  in  July 
was  $728  million,  following 
June’s  $1.5  billion  trade  gap, 
according  to  figures  released  by 
the  Office  for  National  Statistics. 


Travelers  Group,  the 

financial  services  company, 
unveiled  a $9  billion  deal  tn 
buy  Salomon  Inc,  Wall  Street's 
pic-eminent  trading  firm. 


PRINCE  Ahvaleod  Bin  Tula! 

Ahdulaziz  Alsaud,  ihe 
wealthy  Saudi  prince  who  in- 
vested $ 1 15  million  in  Apple 
Computer,  has  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  ailing  fashion  house, 
Donna  Karan  International,  witii 
a $20  million  investment  The 
firm  lost  $ 13.8  million  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year. 


MORE  than  three-quarters  of 
a billion  dollars  were  wiped 
off  the  value  of  the  publishing 
giant  Reed  Elsevier,  as  the 
Anglo-Dutch  group  disclosed  it 
faced  b potentially  massive  com- 
pensation blU  for  overstating  the 
circulation  figures  for  some  of  its 
most  important  publications. 


Eft  ILL  GATES,  die  chairman  of 
W Microsoft,  has  pushed  the 
Sultan  of  Brunei  off  hla  perch 
as  the  world's  richest  man. 

Forbes  magazine  estimates  Mr 
Gates’s  personal  wealth,  at  a 
whisker  short  of  $40  billion. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 

Sterling  rate* 

Starling  rale* 

September 

September  *Z 

Australia 

2.246S-224BS 

2.2252-2.2282 

Austria 

19  99-2001 

20.21-2023 

Belgium 

58.62-58.72 

50.27-6937 

Canada 

2.2372-22394 

22241-2  2263 

Denmaik 

10.B2-10.B3 

10.93-10.94 

Francs 

H£4-9za 

Q.  85-9.68 

. Germany 

2.8419-20445 

2.8723-2.0767 

Hong  Kong 

I2.ED-I2.51. 

12.40-1 2A1 

kdand 

1.1042-1.1084 

1.0972-1.0994 

Italy 

2.781-2,784 

2403-2.606 

Japan  . 

195.42-195.67 

1B6.8S- 195.87 

Neihartands 

3.2005-35039 

3.2348-32374 

NeftZMtand 

2.5341-20377 

2.6215-2.5258 

Norway  ' 

.II'AG-IM* 

11.60-11.67 

Portugal 

2B9.47-2B9.dt 

291.95-292.62 

Spain 

24012-240.31 

242.39-242.69 

SwBden 

12.21-12.23 

12.30-12.32 

Swfczariantf 

2 .3468-2 .34 87 1 

23566-2.3588 

■,USA 

1.6180-1.0170 

1.6024-1.8034 

.i.ecui 

1.4502-1. 4620 

1.4634-1.4661  ‘ 
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APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES 


NEWDELHI 

Project  Manager 

Water  and  Sanitation  Office 

"p  a VYaferand  Sanitation  Office  (WSOj  in  Delhi  ro  assist  the 
°f Ind,a  wtb  ^tcr  and  sanitation  projects.  At  present,  there  arc 
JL L'kn.ow* rural  Maharashtra,  rural  Orissa  and  West  Bengal.  Some  of  these 

Pn°rily  Wi,‘  **  t0  buUd  UP  a P[Pc!ine  °f  nw  projects.  These 
will  include  exploring  innovative  approaches,  through  NGOs,  to  delivering  water  and 

sanitation  services  to  remote  populations;  assisting  State  Governments  to  develop  water 
management  plans;  supporting  the  decentralisation  of  service  provision  in  order  to 
335“^  a"d  °Cal  aCCOlinCabiJity;  and  workin8  facilitate  public-private 

fDCODWour  lhclDeVcl°Pmcnt  Co-operation  Office,  New  Delhi 

iiil - A y ™ C 1”  be  ° direct  the  actlviries  of  the  WSO  and,  in  particular  tn 
fcSvHilff*  pipeUne.-0f ncw  P™icct  w0*-  This  will  involve  developing  DFID 
^«  r^e?5nC^  ?°  JCS  aild  “istin8  the  DCOD  in  identifying,  formulating  and 

QUALIFICATIONS 

pSnniTcounied  b“.k«rou."d  in  ™gi"«ring.  social  science, environmental  or  urban 
EE SJ2S?  "2th  ^llentcommumcaUon,  facilitation  and  staff  management 
*{r.; ' E*Penen«  of  xvater  end  sanitation  projects  is  also  highly  desirable  as  is  the 

Pe™nl?a«i7rn!tr?d  ■ undcrstandin8  of  issues  related  to  sectoral  reform 

Personal  qualities  of  drive,  determination  and  enthusiasm  are  also  a prerequisite  and 

and  prSsnLe  “ bC  an  advan“Be'  “ »■  knoidcdge  of  DFID  procedures 

terms  of  appointment 

You  siill  be  on  contract  to  the  British  Government  for  2 years  in  service  to  the 

Td"1  °fjlldl11  &lary  ^ bcUl  the range of£46,700-£48,700 pa  (UK 

Closing  date  for  receipt  of  completed  applications  b 25  October  1997. 

Rtf  No AH3d04/BS/GW ' E™  ' !“*  V**  10  APPolntmcnt8  Officer, 

Department  for 
* International  Development  * 


Centre  for  Mass  Communication  Research 
MA  IN  MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Distance  Learning 

A part-time,  2-year  course  for  every 
media  professional  and  student  of  media 

Issues. 

Research  into  media  production,  texts 
and  audiences  In  global  context. 

• CMCR  International  reputation  For 
excellence 

• high  quality  texts  and  AV  materials 
• prepared  by  leading  experts  worldwide 

• personal  tutors;  teaching  events 

• assessment  by  assignment,  examination 
and  dissertation 

• contact  ns  NOW  for  October  start 
Candidates  should  hold  good  honours  degree.  Equivalent 

professional  experience  will  be  conselenxl.  E^lish  lengeegc  pofieienc,. 
course  brochure  and  apphcaion  fomr,  ™'<j"™SK*.wquminj  „fDL/GW1097, 

— as^^jsssst 

Fax:  441 116  2525276.  email:  hj4@Idcestenac.uk. 

Promoting  excellence  in  University 
teaching  and  research  • 


r 

^Leicester 

University 


Guardian  Vi&i, 

°clt*«r5i»- 
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Director  of  Christian  Aid 

Christian  Aid,  one  of  the  UK’s  foremost  charities,  requires  a new  director  to 
succeed  Michael  Taylor  who  leaves  on  December  31 . 1997.  We  are  lookina  for 
an  exceptional  Individual  to  lead  the  organisation.  Its  work  combines  direct 
support  to  the  poorest  with  an  unequivocal  commitment  to  changlno  the 
conditions  that  keep  people  poor.  0 

You  should  have  considerable  experience  of  working  on  public  and  social 
Issues  especially  with  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  In  the  UK 
and  overseas.  Responsible  to  the  Board,  you  will  be  skilled  at  organisational 
management  at  a senior  level,  and  will  take  the  leading  role  In  developing  and 
Implementing  Christian  Aid's  policies  and  plans. 

The  post  requires  a confident  advocete  of  Christian  Aid’s  work  with  government 
with  the  media  and  within  the  charity  sector.  You  must  be  able  to  articulate  the 
Inks  between  Christian  faith,  world  poverty,  justice  and  davelopment  In  ways 
that  Inspire  debate  and  action  that  lead  to  change. 

For  further  Information  write  to  the  Personnel  Team,  Christian  Aid, 

PO  Box  100,  London  SE1  7RT,  phone  on  0171-523  2255  (answerphone) 
or  E-mail  kelliot@christlan-Bld.org.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Chair  of  the  Board  and  should  be  received  by  October  31, 1997. 

Christian  Aid  supports  the  world’s  poorest  communities  in  thalr  struggle  for  life 
and  justice  in  over  60  countries.  It  is  the  official  development  agency  of  40  Churches, 
representing  most  denominations  in  tha  UK  and  Ireland  It  works  through 
300,000  volunteers.  280  staff  and  750  organisations  at  home  and  overseas. 

Wo  arc  an  equal  opportunities  c m,  * ,yC., 


ChristianWAid 

We  believe  in  life  before  death 


TECHNICAL  SPECIALIST 

Required 

t1ZF:n  In™i0nal  nrc  nDW  trailing  " number  uf  specialists  as  pari  of  our  expansion  Id 
the  USA/ Canada,  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

Skills  required: 

Biological  Sciences  reloted  lo  Medicul  Devices 
Applied  Biomedical  Engineering 
Applied  Microbiological  and  Sterilisation 

Experience  of  European  Union  and  other  recognised  regulatory  compliance 
requirements 

Full  time  employed  ant/  part-time  .ti ’([-employed  contractual  status  available 

Join  a world  leader  that  believes  in: 

• It’s  people 

Encouraging  real  career  development 
Enhancement  of  skills  through  continuous  l mining 

Mail  your  C’V  and  cover  letter  lo: 

Marlborough  House,  Riding  Street,  Southport,  PR8  1EW,  UK.  Fox;  +44  (0)1704  544  050. 
App/fcgfift  should  be  rsldent  In  Europe  or  the  States 


TAJIKISTAN 

Dushanbe  International  School  is  seeking  qualified  and 
experienced  teacher  for  the  post;  Year  one  PRIMARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Please  send  or  fax  your  CV  to  Jbrahlm  Habacl  3rd  67-83 

i f 2ESL?5,er*  ROfld’  Ho,,owaK  London  N7  6BU  Tel  0171 
' 5610086  Fax:  0171 6810057  , ; 


VALUE  CAR  HIRE 


Ford  Easort  1.8D  3dr  £l0S  p.w. 
F®nf  Escort  M/BO  Mr  Sllo  S.W.' 
rord  Monetae  1J3  Bdr  £129  tyw.  > 

Ford  Mondoo  Automatic  £139  p.w. 
Fort  Mondoo  la  Batata  £139  p,i* 
law  rnooei  can  My  mefuafve  nta.  MhI  aid 
B1**!  MVtcfcf.  fcon)  Haattiow  or  Oitwlck 
1,5*?  ■ U-K.  +44  1403  297669  I 

l^OhBrBoagHMlantWartSuMaimia  ILH 


the  university 

OF  BIRMINGHAM 

DIRECTOR  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Salary  c£36,000  (subject  to  negotiation,  dependent  on  experience) 

js  responsible  for  the  davelopment  and 

iSS!  “K1 01  ,h!!  UnlvBre[ly'B  international  policies  and 
gra^  The  appcjntee  will  be  expected  to  foster  and 

SStSSSf 0,Bantea,lons  ■ u,to  ™» l™1™ 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  considerable  International 

i homhMrP>JFBBnVribf^lapP^Ca,lo,’fa^r, flre available 
, ^ W*.*  Staffing  Services,  . 

f T.I:  ^SJSKSggsStitST" B,S2rr- 

1 cioelitg  date:  Mqnday  27  October  1997. 

opportunities; 
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OCCUPATIONAL  HYGIENIST 

The  Petroleum  Development  Company  of  Oman,  which  is 
engaged  in  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production,  seeks  to 
reemit  an  Occupational  Hygienist  at  a senior  level. . 

The  assignment  is  for  a period  of  two  years,  commencing 
January  1998,  based  in  Muscat. 

The  job  will  be  to  advise  and  assist  the  Compand  with  - 
» setting  up  a comprehensive  Occupational  Hygiene 
Programme 

• implementation  through  an  HSE  Management  System 
for  all  of  the  field  and  central  operations. 

The  job  will  demand  close  liaison  with,  and  effective 
professional  support  for.  Line  Management. 

The  incumbent  will  form  part  of  a small  Occupational  Health 
team  within  the  central  HSE  Department  reporting 
to  the  HSE  Manager.  An  effective  working  relationship  will 
be  maintained  with  the  Company  Occupational  Health 
Advisor. 

Applications  are  invited  from  Occupational  Hygienists 
holding  the  BEBOH  Diploma  of  Occupational  Hygiene  or 
ABIH  Certitkate  of  Industrial  Hygiene  or  equivalent. 

For  an  application  form  please  telephone  +44  (0>1 7 1 - 934 
2031.  Fax;  +44(0)171  934  7046. 

Applications  should  be  returned  by  15  October  1997. 


Become  a FREELANCE  WRITER 


Home  study  for  Creative  Writing,  Freelance  & 
News  Journalism,  English  Literature  & History 
Start  today  - send  for  free  prospectus 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

GW.  22  Upbiook  Mews.  London  W?  3HG 
I nx :+  44  171  706  3700  Web:  wvvvv.home-stUdy.com 


Opportunities  A broad 


for  work  in  relief  and  development  worldwide 
400+  vacancies  each  issue 
complementary  agency  directory  sent  by  air-mail 
annual  subscription  (10  issues) : e-mail  £30  airmail  £55 
Pay  by  Access,  Delta,  Visa  or  Mastercard 
Fax  details  quoting  Ref  GW5  to:  +44  171  737  3237 


World  Service  Enquiry 
Sharing  Skills  and  Promoting  Community 
1 Stackwell  Green,  London  SW9  9HP,  England 
Enquire  by  e-mail:  wse@cabroad.u-net.com 
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CAR  HIRE 


Hiring  a car  In 
the  UK  this, 
year? 

OUR  PRICES  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 

UiimttBd  mBeage  meet  & 
greet  et  Manchester/Londoq 

, £99^ 

New  Card  fully  induatve 
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D^iartment  of  Civil  and  Building  Engineering 
Water  Engineering  and  Development  Centra  (WEDC) 

Assessment  and  Programme  Design  for  Emergency  Sanitation 

Research  Associate 

£16,188  • £17,606  per  annum 

WEDC  is  lacking  tor  someone  to  help  develop  multidisciplinary 
guidelines  tor  the  assessment  of  sanitation  needs  (both  technical 
and  educational)  io  refugee  camps  and  the  design  of  programmes 
for  meeting  those  needs. 

The  appointment  will  be  tor  two  years.  Applicants  should  have 
experience  of  either  low  cost  sanitation  or  health  and  hygiene 
education  in  refugee  camps.  They  must  also  have  a proven  ability 
to  carry  our  research  and  express  their  findings  in  written  English. 
Informal  enquiries  to  Bob  Reed  Tel:  44  (0)150**  222628. 

E-mail:  r.a.reedilboro.ac.uk 

For  further  details  and  ah  application  form  contact  Miss  H Brown. 
WEDC,  Department  of  Civil  & Building  Engineering,  Loughborough 
Universlt}.  Leicestershire  LEll  3TU.  Tel;  44  ( 0)1509  222885, 

Fax:  44  (011509211079.  Quote  reference  CV/058/BB. 

Closing  dile:  7 November  1997 

H'f  m i immured  1.1  r^rul  opf,>itunai,t 


I Loughborough 
“ University 


The  University  of  Manchester 
Institute  for  Development 
Policy  and  Management 

Research  Officer 

Applications  are  invited  fox  a 27 -month  post,  starling  January  1998,  ns 
Research  Officer  on  a DFID-funded  project  on  Multiple  Livelihoods  and 
Socio-Economic  Differentiation  in  Smith  Africa.  The  project  is  directed  by 
Dr  Colin  Murray,  University  Senior  Research  Fellow. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and  conducting 
intensive  field  research  in  the  greater  Qwaqwa  area  (Free  State  province): 
and  for  analysis  of  interviews,  survey  results,  life  histories,  statistical  and 
oilier  material.  One  year’s  fieldwork  in  South  Africa  will  be  required. 
Otherwise,  the  post  is  based  in  Manchester. 

Applicants  should  have  post -graduate  degree  in  a relevant  social  science 
field,  preferably  to  Ph.D.  level;  experience  of  local-level  field worV. 
preferably  In  sub-Saharan  Africa,  using  quuliiaiive/cthnographic  methods: 
awareness  of  problems  of  rural  development  and  their  Institutional  nnd 
political  contexts-.  slm|ig  analytical  and  writing  Allis;  and  basic  computing 
skills. 

Salary  in  range:  C15.IS'J-£lb.ri27  p.n. 

For  ait  uppk  kul  inn  fur  in  nnd  further  particulars  please  write  lo  Ms  Dt-lu’.i 
Whitehead.  IDPM.  l-'recinci  Centre.  Manchester  MU *'01 1,  eiw lu,mg  .in  A-t 
self  addressed  envelope.  Fas.  DIM  271  e-mail 

debra.whitcheafl'ilt'inan.ai  ,uL. 

Closing  dale.  1 7 October  l'W7. 

AS  AN  KQUAl.  OPPORTUNITIES  EMPLOYER,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MANCHESTER  WELCOMES  APPLICATIONS  FROM  SUITABLY 
QUALIFIED  PEOPLE  FROM  ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  COM.Ml  Nin 
RKCAKDl.ENSOK  RACK.  UK  LI  ti  ION.  GENDER  OK  DISABILITY. 


K E E L E 

UNIVERSITY 


Keels  University  is  a residential 
campus  university  founded  in  1 949 
situated  m 600  acres  of  parkland  in 
Staffordshire.  Road  and  rail  connections 
to  the  rest  of  the  UK  are  excellent 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  ate  one 
hour  away.  London  (wo  hours  by  tram 


Accommodation  is  available  on  campus  for  all  single  students 
for  (he  duration  of  their  course. 

Over  600  subject  combinations  available  in  Dual  Honours  degioe 
courses.  Single  Honours  available  in  the  Sciences,  Biomedical 
Science,  International  Relations.  PPE  and  Physiotherapy.  MSci 
courses  are  also  available. 

For  an  undergraduate  prospectus  or  further  Information 
please  contact: 


Admissions  & Recruitment  Office 
Keele  University 
Staffordshire 
ST5  5BG 


Tel: +44  <782  584005 
Fax:+44 1782  632343 
E-mail:  aaa14@keale.ac.uk 
htiptfwww  .keele.ac.uk 


WORLDTVISION 

Practical  Christian  Caring 

VV’niliU’iti'in  h on  mEcin-ii  lonol  Chritrur  if  Ik  I onJ  'WupmriH  uniton?  wirti  ih> 

p»or.  hungry,  .-irk  uni  unit ifm ilrgd  in  <4ii  crtnim%  in  lhr  Jr-cf -piny  'v  il-J 

Project  Manager  - 

Integrated  Rural  Development  Project,  LAOS 

World  Vision  Laos  -ire  seeking  a Manager  fo>  bvs  t roj*.i  dT*rJ  m i 
remote  rural  area  of  Savannakriei  Provmre.  Laos  Tlv  ioK-  "-.v ;.I 
impte-meniation  and  rranjgeniom  ot  a 5-vear  pr>>e^t  wmcL  v/.n 
enoynpass  agncuilme.  neallh.  education,  enterpnse  daveic-pnieni  and 
conslruclion.  The  post  holder  vrii  train  e National  Pre»eci  Manager  to 
lake  over  the  role  in  Year  4 

The  successful  applicant  will  have  at  least  2 years’  experience  of 
grassroots  comrrurity  development  work,  preferably  m a rural  setting. 
A degree  In  a development-related  Held,  or  business  managameni.  is 
profaned.  Sound  management  and  community  facilitation  skills,  within 
a culturally  sensitive  setting  are  essential.  Applicants  musi  be  fair/  in 
sympathy  with  World  Vision*  Christian  basis  of  faith. 

For  further  Information  and  an  applies  (ion  pack  for  this  post,  or  for 
information  about  other  employment  opportunities  within  World  Vision^ 
project  overseas,  please  contact  David  Mallard  at  World  Vision  UK  on 
Tbl:  01908841000 

Registered  Charily  No.  285908 
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With  prices  starting  from  under  £13.00  a 
day  fully  inclusive,  all  you  will  sap  In  our 
.,  car  perils  are  empty  spaces. 


Tel:  44  1908  631144 1 Fax:  44  1908  375898 
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Chariots  of  the  divine  wind 


/ f ONDO-SAN  paced-  ner- 
vously  and  wrote  some  cal- 
f \ culations  on  his  palm.  I 
seized  the  chance  to  proffer  my 
suggestion,  after  seven  failed 
attempts  to  lift-off. 

“Kondo,  can  we  lower  the  wing 
angle  to  three  degrees?  It’s  still 
stalling  when  you  get  about  50  me- 
tres down  the  runway,"  I said.  He 
hesitated,  then  replied,  "OK".  I was 
afraid  I might  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  Japanese  difficulty  in  refusing 
requests  outright 
But  on  the  next  attempt  the 
Eagle  1 finally  flew,  albeit  d la  Spruce 
Goose:  a short  hop  of  about  15  me- 
tres, reaching  an  altitude  of  one 
metre  (somehow  the  word  “alti- 
tude" didn’t  seem  applicable  here). 
The  crew  screamed  in  desperation 
at  the  pilot:  “Go!  Harder!  Don’t 


quit!"  — Kanazawa  Institute  of 
Technology’s  Eagle  1 Is  human-pow- 
ered. 

The  human-powered  aircraft 
(HPA)  most  Westerners  recall  is 
Paul  MacCready's  Gossamer  Alba- 
tross, which  crossed  the  English 
Channel  in  1979.  But  HPAs  are  alive 
and  well  in  Japan,  thanks  to  the  an- 
nual Bird-Man  contest  held  in  Lake 
Biwa,  north  of  Kyoto.  About  20  uni- 
versity teams  converge  on  Biwa 
with  aircraft  whose  price-per-kilo- 
gram  ratios  rival  an  F-16  fighter. 
Fortunately  Japanese  education  is 
well-funded. 

These  ethereal  craft  are  rolled  up 
the  ramp  that  projects  from  the 
shore  to  a platform  runway  10m 
above  the  water.  After  spending 
thousands  of  man-hours  in  design 
and  construction,  they  will  all  crash- 


land  (crash-water?)  in  the  lake,  most 
haring  flown  but  a few  minutes,  if 
that.  I once  asked  Kondo  why  they 
didn’t  attempt  to  fly  all  the  way 
across  the  lake  and  avoid  crash- 
landing. He  just  laughed.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  why  the 
teams  chose  to  fly  their  craft 
straight  into  the  middle  of  Japan’s 
largest  lake  in  the  first  place.  Japan 
tends  to  erode  one’s  sense  of  con- 
ventional logic. 

I had  been  invited  to  join  the  pro- 
ject in  March.  They  had  decided  to 
build  a new  plane  this  year,  having 
deemed  their  four-year-old  Eagle  1 
as  being  minikui  (hard  to  look  at).  I 
went  to  a few  meetings,  but  at  any 
one  time  half  the  kids  were  talking 
computers  and  the  other  half  were 
trying  to  figure  out  the  chords  to 
the  latest  chart-topper.  This  was  not 


my  idea  of  high-powered  engineer- 
ing, and  I quit  going.  But  In  July  I 
got  a call  from  Kondo,  the  project 
leader:  the  contest  was  two  weeks 
away  — could  I help  build  the  new 
plane?  It  was  “not  quite  finished  . . 

"Not  quite  started"  would  have 
been  more  accurate.  However,  a 
massive  transformation  had  oc- 
curred during  my  absence:  the  gui- 
tar waB  gone,  replaced  by  balsa  dust 
and  Styrofoam  (computers  were  still 
ubiquitous).  Students  worked  franti- 
cally in  every  corner  of  the  shop. 
This  was  more  to  my  liking.  1 was 
immediately  put  to  work. 

It  requires  a certain  degree  of  self- 
deception  to  construct,  with  great 
care  and  passion,  an  exquisilely-beau- 
tiful  aircraft  that,  barring  aerody- 
namic thaumalurgy,  shall  end  up  in 
the  drink.  But  to  build  a beautiful 
thing,  and  to  build  it  well,  is  the  mi- 
son  d'Stre  of  artists  and  engineere.  If 
ever  the  line  between  art  and  craft 
were  blurred,  it  is  in  these  beautiful 
birds  that  soar  but  once  for  no  pur- 
pore  than  to  elevate  the  souls  of 


those  who  build  them.  Theymj, 
oUer  respects,  completehS 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  BiS 

contest  is  symbolic  of  .T* 
struggle;  that  of  MltlJS 
righting  to  stave  off  theoasljd 
the  largely-American  philistia  tha 
increasingly  Informs  modem  " 
hire.  Here  then,  the  mixed  legacy^ 
two  aeriform  myths:  a typhoandu 
scattered  an  invading  fleet  of  Mm! 
gols  in  the  13th  center  wiX 
kamikaze,  or  a "divine  wind",  [carw 
found  no  such  tutelary  in  Aeolu* 
and  fell  to  the  sea.  While  the  pM> 
sion  of  Nikes  and  McDonald', 
tempts  me  to  believe  Japan  maybe 
following  Icarus's  plunge,  I yet  m 
der  if  it  is  not  the  unbridled  Am 
tion  now  connoted  by  kamitau 
that  leads  there  bright  students  u 
thumb  their  noses  at  his  plight, 
which  may  ultimately  be  theirs,  too. 

Sadly,  this  year's  contest  was  cm  j 
celled  after  only  a few  flight!  Em 
was  in  the  path  of  a typhoon.  It  seems 
that  that  divine  wind  may  have  been 
the  result  of  another — El  Nifla 
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Women  In  control  of  their  bodies  and  finances  have 
led  to  the  ‘Great  Disruption'  of  the  nuclear  family,  says 
Francis  Fukuyama.  Decca  Altkenhead  begs  to  differ 
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Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


M/^Y  does  the  reception  of 
■r  Ir  weak  television  signals 
improve  while  it's  raining? 

\/\/HEN  it  rains,  the  conductivity 
V V of  the  atmosphere  increases, 
so  it  is  easier  for  signals  to  reach 
your  receiver.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  can  also  worsen  the  signal, 
since  interference  from  other  sig- 
nals may  occur.  — Alexander  Ciiatzi- 
gcorgiau,  Thessaloniki.  Greece 


HOW  did  the  colour  red  come 
to  he  associated  with  danger 
and  the  colour  green  with  no 
danger? 

THE  colour  of  blood  in  every  liv- 
ing  creature  is  not  red  (August 
31).  Lobsters  and  their  relations 
have  blue  blood  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  copper  in  the  porphyrin 
molecule,  rather  than  iron  (haemo- 
globin), as  in  mammals;  snails  have 
green  blood. — Nigel  Chaffey,  London 

GREEN  is  commonly  associated 
with  danger  — the  attributes  of 
colours  are  variable  and  even  contra- 
dictory. Green  in  cooked  food  Is  a 
sign  of  corruption,  but  green  plants 
and  green  thread  are  both  used  for 
healing.  Fairies  were  often  supposed 
to  wear  green  and  the  bad  luck  of 
wearing  green  is  a widespread  belief 
Stationary  green  lights  on  waterways 
are  indicators  of  dangerous  condi- 
tions, although  green  road-traffic 
lights  indicate  the  reverse.  There 
are  no  absolute  rules.  — Derek 
Froome,  Altrincham,  Cheshire 


CAN  pyramid  selling  schemes 

ever  work? 

\A/EST£RN  capitalism  is  the 
V V world’s  most  long-lived  and 
beneficent  pyramid  scheme.  It 
depends  for  Its  existence  on  ever- 
increasing  production  to  supply 
ever-expanding  markets. 

•n  reJnB*ns  to  *,e  seen  capitalism 
will  exhaust  its  resources  so  much 
as  to  threaten  its  participants’ 
mirrival.  — . Thomas  J Cantwell, 
Bristol,  Virginia 


the  "hash  key**  on  a 

Ww  telephone  so  called? 

THE  ^ was  added  by  Bell  Labo- 
l ratories  hi  the  early  1960s  as  tend 

dialling  W8  being  introduced.  The 

intention  was  that  they  would  only  be 


used  for  computer  communications. 
The  name  “uctothorpe1",  referred  to 
by  Jane  Teather  (September  14) , was 
dreamt  up  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment by  a Bell  Labs  employee,  Don 
MacPlierson.  The  "Octo"  derived 
from  the  eight  points  on  the  symbol. 
The  Thorpe"  came  from  Don’s  in- 
volvement in  a campaign  to  get  ath- 
lete Jim  Tlinipe’s  Olympic  medals 
returned  front  Sweden. 

The  name  confusion  is  made 
worse  by  the  fact  that  the  hash  key 
(often  called  “pound"  in  the  US)  was 
often  replaced  on  British  computer 
keyboards  by  the  pound-sterling 
symbol.  Thus,  both  in  the  UK  and 
US  someone  could  press  Shift-3  and 
come  up  with  a symbol  that  they 
would  refer  to  as  a pound  sign  but 
each  would  be  seeing  a different 
symbol.  — Kevin  Ashley,  London 

THE  hash  key.  when  called  an  oc- 
tothorp  (without  an  "e").  is  the 
cartographic  symbol  for  a village, 
representing  eight  fields  around  a 
central  square.  This  is  also  the 
source  of  its  name,  octothorp  mean- 
ing  eJght  fields.  — John  Rankin, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 

IN  JAPAN,  the  key  is  called  the 
/ "sharp”  key  after  the  musical  nota- 
tion. Exciting  shift  no?  — Colin 
Jones,  Tokyo 


Any  answers? 

LJ  OW  long  will  water  keep  in 
' * the  fridge  before  It  is  unfit  to 
drink?  — John  Turner,  Mosman 
Park,  Australia 

A N OBITUARY  of  Mother 
/l  Teresa  said  that  she  had 
been  made  an  honorary  United 
States  citizen  and  that  she  was 
My  the  fifth  such  in  history. 

Who  were  the  other  four?  — 
Jennifer  Merton,  Hoddesdon,  Herts 


complex  civilisations,  could 
any  evidence  of  tills  possibly  have 
survived  the  65  million  years 
they’ve  been  extinct?  — William 
Hamlin,  Waterloo,  Ontario,  Canada 


Answers  should  be  e-mailed  to  • 
weekly@guandian.co.uk,  faxed  to 
01 71  /+44 1 71  -242-0985,  dr  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farring- 
aon  Road,  London  EC1M3HQ. 

The  Notes  & Queries  website  la  at 
http^/nq.  guardlari.co.uk/ 
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Liquid  asset?  Bottled  water  costs  700  times  more  than  tup  water 

Bottled  water  is  * vast  con 


Paul  Brown 


eOTTLED  water  is  one  of  the 
"great  cons  of  the  20th 
century",  with  customers 
paying  700  times  more  in  the  super- 
market than  for  the  same  quality 
from  the  tap,  according  to  the 
British  Water  Companies  Associa- 
tion (WCA). 

Attacking  the  bottled  water  indus- 
try for  being  "vastly  over-priced”, 
Pamela  Taylor,  the  WCA  chief  exec- 
utive, says  there  is  little  to  differen- 
tiate it  from  tap  water. 

_ ft®  marketing  is  based  on  asso- 
ciations with  sport,  health  and  fit- 
ness which  have  no  basis  in  truth, 
and  its  packaging  and  distribution 
are  environmentally  damaging,  she 
says. 

The  difference  in  price  between 
bottled  water  and  tap  water  is  com- 
parable with  the  gap  in  cost  be- 
tween running  a Ford  Escort  and  a 
light  aircraft.  If  household  water 
supplies  were  charged  at  the  same 
rate  as  bottled  water,  the  average 
household  bill  in  Britain  would  rise 
to  £77,000  a year. 

One  of  the  reasons  consumers 
believe  bottled  water  tastes  better  is 
because  ifcty'storelt  in  the  fridge.  If 
tap  water*  bottled  and’ kept  In 
the  fridge 'it  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  the  difference, .the  WCA  Says. 

Tap  water  is  more  tightly  con- 
trolled than  bottled  wafer.  The 
Drinking  Water  Inspectorate  , re- 
ported last  year  that  99.7  per  cent  of 
all  samples  passed  purity  teats.  Al- 


most 2 per  cent  of  bottled  watei 
failed  the  same  tests,  meaning  that 
10  million  litres  of  bottled  water 
with  unacceptable  levels  of  bacteria 
are  sold  in  British  supermarkets 
each  year. 

The  association  also  criticises  the 
labelling  of  bottled  water.  ’Table" 
and  “purified  water"  could  be,  and 
often  are,  simply  bottled  tap  water. 
“Spring"  and  “natural  water”  often 
have  to  undergo  similar  treatment  to 
tap  water  before  they  can  be  bottled. 

One  of  the  most  telling  argu- 
ments against  bottled  water  is  the 
harm  the  trade  causes  to  the  envi- 
ronment 

Mike  Walker,  the  association's 
head  of  policy,  says:  “While  the  bot- 
tled water  industry  is  keen  to  mar- 
ket its  product  by  using  natural 
beauty  and  unspoilt  countryside, 
bottled  water  is  far  more  environ- 
mentally-damaging than  tap  water. 
Matty  of  the  UK’s  major  brands  use 
plastic  bottles.  Most  of  these  end 
their  lives  in  landfill  sites." 

The  transport  of  water  from 
places  as  far  away  as  Israel.  Japan, 
South  Korea,  and  water-short  coun- 
tries such  as  India  and  Kenya  Is 
condemned;  as  unnecessary  and 
wasteful,  i 

Robert  Hayward,  the  director 
general  of  the  British  Soft  Diinks 
Association,'  says  bottled  water  is  a 
booming  business.  "The  growth  is 
the  result  of  consumer  chojce.  Con- 
sumers  buy  our  products  because  of  ’ 
their  teste,  their  consistency  of  qual- 
ity and  their'  convenience.” 


Splashing  out 


□ Tap  water  in  Britain  costa 
0.07p  a litre;  bottled  water  costs 
50p  n litre  on  average,  roughly 
700  times  more. 

□ Perrier  is  the  most  expensive 
brand,  at£I  a litre;  the  cheap- 
est is  Salisbury's  own  brand,  rf 
17. 5p  a litre.  Some  “table  water 
Is  merety  bottled  tap  water. 

□ For  the  average  daily  human 
requirement  of  2.5  litres,  me 
person  would  spend  £28.70 

a lifetime  on  tap  water,  bottled 
water  would  cost  £20,500. 

□ In  blind  trials,  panels  of** 
perts  could  not  tell  the  difference 
between  bottled  and  tap  water. 

□ Bottled  water  is  six  times 
more  likely  than  tap  water  to 

contain  excess  bacteria. 

□ Some  800  million  Mraiof  ■ 
bottled  water  are  sold  IflBn*® 

each  year,  and  a new  brand  , 

appears  every  10  days.  ’ 
□The  UK  imports  bottled  ww* 
from  as  far  away  as  India  atuf 
Kenya,  which  are  both  short « 
clean  water.  The  British  cbajW 
Water  Aid,  is  trying  to  . 
supplies  in  these  countries* 

□ Bottled  water  is  bad  for  ffle 

environment  Each  year,  aw®, 
600,000  tonnes  of  plastic 
bottles  have  to  be  dfoPdf^L. 
landfills.  Thousands  of  ford*; 
are  used  to  transport  botfly 
water  around  Europe  j 

using  an  average  of 400  UW"  . ! 
diesel  for  each  journey 


rHEY  used  to  say  you  could 
learn  more  about  a political 
position  by  finding  out  who 
proposed  it,  than  by  getting  to  grips 
vith  its  actual  arguments.  In  these 
brave  New  Labour  days,  however, 
when  such  notions  are  apparently 
! pass#  and  anyone  can  come  out  with 
I anything,  the  political  map  is  more 
, muddled. 

Francis  Fukuyama  has  just  pub- 
lished The  End  Of  Order,  an  ac- 
,, nunt  of  why  the  nuclear  family  is  in 
iftecfall.  and  what  should  be  done 
. about  it.  It’9  a dense  book,  with  a 
seakness  for  much  socio-economic 
jargon  and  inscrutable  diagrams, 
but  this  certainly  won’t  prevent  it 
entering  the  great  popular  debate 
which  The  Family  has  become.  The 
author  of  the  best-selling  The  End 
Of  History.  Fukuyama  is  the  sort  of 
academic  who  delights  fashionable 
nineties  supper  parties. 

Al  first  glance,  it  looks  a rather 
promising  offering  — a rightwinger 
1 suggesting  that  the  family  might  not 
,be  working  simply  Invause  men 
i jen't  much  use  to  women  these 
!tes.  On  closer  examination,  it  is 
I tul quite  so  straight l* trward. 

J Fukuyama's  starting  point  is  this: 
j weare  living  through  an  age  of  the 
Great  Disruption.  This  period, 
which  began  in  ltMifi,  is  distin- 
I pished  by  a shattering  of  social 
rrms,  the  principal  cause  being 
^collapse  of  the  nuclear  family, 
ftis  collapse  has  in  turn  caused 
poverty,  child  abuse,  crime,  etc,  etc. 
In  order  to  do  something  about  it, 
must  first  decide  who  to  blame. 
Nothing  very  new  so  far,  then. 
'.That  is  surprising,  from  a man  pub- 
lished by  the  Social  Market  Founda- 
tion (an  organisation  whose  patrons 
include  Margaret  Thatcher),  is  the 
nett  bit  of  his  argument.  The  two 
traditional  rightwing  explanations 
for  the  problem  — the  welfare  state 
and  feminism  — are,  he  says,  com- 
prehensively flawed. 

ft  the  welfare  state  is  to  blame, 
Fukuyama  points  out,  how  come  so 
Mny  studies  of  illegitimacy  and  di- 


vorce rates  have  failed  to  prove  that 
they  always  go  up  when  state  bene- 
fit levels  for  single  mothers  in- 
crease? Equally,  he  rejects  as 
absurd  the  idea  that  cultural  shifts 
in  attitude  since  the  sorties  could 
have  destroyed  the  centuriesold  in- 
stitution of  the  family  in  less  than  a 
generation.  It  is  “hard  to  believe 
that  people  throughout  the  devel- 
oped world  simply  decided  to 
change  their  attitudes  towards  such 
elemental  issues  as  marriage,  di- 
vorce, child-rearing,  authority  and 
community,  so  as  to  completely 
alter  the  nature  of  the  family  in  the 
space  of  two  or  three  decades". 

It  is  splendid,  if  a little  surprising, 
to  hear  the  flaws  in  those  old 
Thatcherite  arguments  exposed  by 
a man  Thatcher  would  have  consid- 
ered one  of  hers.  And  the  argument 
he  offers  instead  is  superficially  at- 
tractive. The  real  reasons  for  family 
decline,  Fukuyama  writes,  are  the 
availability  of  the  Pill  mid  abortion, 
and  women’s  entry  into  the  labmir 
market.  Suddenly,  women  can  con- 
trol their  own  bodies  and  fmattn-s 
and  provide  for  their  children  sin- 
gle-handedly if  they  cltoosi.*;  by  mil- 
trasl,  men  an-  losing  their  stains, 
their  sc-nsc  of  suciul  obliynliuu,  ami 
their  usefulness.  Men  no  longer  feel 
responsible  for  the  women  they 
have  sex  with;  nor  do  they  feel  rtN 
sponsible  for  the  children  they  fa- 
ther, because  the  mothers  can 
support  them  by  themselves.  In 
other  words,  the  old  social  obliga- 
tions which  bound  men  to  marriage 
have  been  removed. 

“While  it  may  have  been  the 
movement  of  women  into  the  paid 
labour  force  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  Great  Disruption,  the  real  be- 
havioural problems  have  all  been  on 
the  side  of  men.  To  talk  neutrally 
about  family  breakdown  ignores  the 
fact  that  men  and  women  are  not 
equally  compliclt  in  creating  the  so- 
cial problem.  Women,  even  working 
women  with  high-powered  careers, 
still  tend  to  invest  more  of  their  time 
in  child-rearing  tiian  men.  The  real 


problem  is  men.  Who  reel  today  that 
they  have  been  released  from  the 
obligation  to  stay  with  their  wives 
and  particularly  with  the  children 
they  father.  There  is  no  deficit  of 
mothers  and  motherhood:  there  is, 
however,  a serious  deficit  of  fathers 
and  fatherhood.”  Is  this  a feminist 
argument?  It  sounds  like  one.  h is 
when  you  examine  wlial  Fukuyama 
regards  as  the  solution  to  this  state 
of  affairs,  that  his  analysis  begins  to 
Inuk  rather  different. 

The  casualties  of  the  liival  Dis- 
ruption are  ostensibly  children  in 
this  book;  it  is  their  dysfunctional 
family  life  which  is  in  turn  fractur- 
ing society,  and  it  is  their  welfare 
Fukuyama  purports  to  be  worrying 
about.  However,  he  thinks  this  is 
best  achieved  by  helping  men. 

Fukuyama  has  noticed  that,  in 
Japan,  women  have  managed  to 
enter  Lite  labour  market  without 
wreaking  social  havoc.  This,  he 
thinks,  is  because  Japanese  labour 
laws  actually  allow  wage  discrimina- 
tion in  favour  of  men,  divorce  laws 
are  also  biased  towards  men,  and  a 
good  deal  of  female  employment  is 
temporary,  or  curtailed  as  soon  as  a 
woman  marries. 

“If  Western  countries  were  to  re- 
introduce discriminatory  labour 
laws  that  kept  women  out  of  labour 
markets  and  did  not  permit  them  to 
earn  comparable  wages  to  men, 


then  the  resulting  dependence  of 
women  on  male  incomes  would 
probably  help  to  restore  traditional 
two-parent  families."  This  is  written 
with  not  a shred  of  irony.  When  he 
adds:  “Needless  to  say,  this  is  not  a 
real  pul  icy  option  for  anyone,”  It  is 
regret  is  almost  palpable.  And  his 
choice  of  phrase,  wln-n  he  goes  on 
lo  *«ay  “it  is  hard  to  see  how  japan  is 
going  \o  be  able  lo  avoid  gr*  ai*T 
wage  equality”,  is  that  of  a man  who 
clearly  thinks  this  is  rather  a shunt*  . 

The  real  problem  with  Fuku- 
yama's argument  is  one  typical  *.f 
milch  ostensibly  progressive  think- 
ing on  the  family;  it  is  l he  usmi mil- 
lion that  nten  just  can't  help  their 
inadequacies,  and  so  society  must 
intervene  to  create  incentives  fur 
women  not  lo  mind.  Sure  enough, 
Fukuyama  calls  on  the  old  biology 
argument  to  back  him  up;  men.  he 
declares,  are  genetically  predis- 
posed not  to  stay  faithful  or  to  look 
after  theiroffspring. 

“In  other  words,"  he  writes,  “if 
left  free  to  maximise  their  interests 
as  rational  agents,  it  Is  not  at  all 
clear  that  they  will  be  Induced  to 
make  those  one-way  sacrifices  nec- 
essary for  the  rearing  and  education 
of  their  children.”  So  men,  the  poor 
dears,  just  can’t  help  themselves, 
and  It  was  really  very  foolish  of 
women  to  go  and  get  a job,  thus  giv- 
ing men  an  excuse  to  act  on  their 


basest  instincts.  Nowhere  is  there 
the  suggestion  Hint  women  have 
any  natural  urge  for  independence; 
men's  behaviour,  by  contrast,  is 
gene-given,  and  therefore  some- 
thing society  must  try  in  deal  with, 
but  not  something  men  are  to  In- 
held  responsible  for. 

So  l'ii kuy.t n ms  solution  is  ilii- 
we  should  iv-flivi-i  t public  ninnr-i 
away  from  s* trial  security  Ix-iwfit- 
fnr  nml In  re.  :u ul  give  ii  to  men 

"It  is  nni  clear  to  me."  In-  vvri|*-v 
"Ihiil  wh.it* -vi-r  little  nioiu  y will  l«- 
>p*,'iii  on  job  t nulling  ,nul  jolt  cu- 
nt inn  ft*,  mothers  move  from  welfare 
to  wmk.  would  it*  it  be  bet  lei-  .-  j ■* -i  ■ i 
on  providing  incentive*  in  lb*-  i.t 
there  and  make  them  employ aM« 

In  other  w<nds.  it  is  tmi  men  h\u 
women  who  should  pay  the  price  for 
men's  social  and  economic  failings, 
and  help  society  find  a way  of  recre- 
ating men’s  financial  power  and  su- 
periority over  them.  Only  then, 
when  mothers  are  once  again 
forced  through  economic  necessity 
to  stand  by  their  man,  will  the  world 
be  fine  again. 

It  seems  you  can  still  tell  a lot 
about  an  argument  from  the  politics 
of  the  person  proposing  iL 

The  End  of  Order  is  published  by 
the  Social  Market  Foundation, 

1 1 Tufton  Street,  London  SW1 P 
3QB,  price  £9.50 


Superwoman’s  coming  home  - to  the  family 


Tha  resignation  of  Brenda 
Barnes  from  Pepsl-Cola 
reflects  a dilemma  faced 
both  men  and  women, 
writes  Sally  Weale 

THE  ink  on  her  resignation 
. letter  had  barely  dried  before 
, carping  began.  Yet  another 
eaifing  businesswoman  was 
paving  her  job  to  concentrate  bn 
*jng  a mother.  The  death  knell ' 
01  tee  superwoman  was 
funded.  The  chaps  were  back  ' 
teMthachanbe.  ’ 

This  time  It  was  Brenda  ' 

“rnes,  one  of  America's  moBt 
Wtyerfolwomferi  executives, 
o announce<i  last  month  she 
^standing  down  from  her  1 
“ttllioh-a-yqar  Job  as  presi- 
chief  executive  of  . ’*  • 
North  American 
00  to aP*nd more timb  , ' 
^ husband  and  three 

\\Seair^rmlflabte  “Can  1 
ZS'.HweitATO”  debate  ' 
head  again.  Perhaps, 


f ,.*r  r. 

Barnes:  .quitting  her  port  to 
spend  time  with  her  family 

one  British  tabloid  suggested  1 ' 

with  gleeftil  haste,  the  era  of 
’superwomen  like  Nicola  Horlick 
washer.  "And  the  chaps  can  get 
tf  look  in  once  again."  V1 
' Ms  Bomes,  agb4  43,  those  : 

her  words  cardfufiy.  “rhopbpeo- 
ple  fcan  look  at  rijy  decision  hot 


as  ‘women  can’t  do  it*  but  as,  Tor 
22  years  Brenda  gave  her  all  and 
did  a lot  of  great  tilings',"  she 
told  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

“I  have  struggled  with  this  for 
a long  time.  I don't  think  there's 
any  man  who  doesn’t  have  the 
same  struggle.  Hopefully,  one 
day,  corporate  America  can 
tackle  this,”  she  said. 

Undoubtedly,  such  high-pro1 
file  resignations  highlight  the 
dilemmas  all  parents  — particu- 
larly women  ~ face  In  combin- 
ing work  and  children.  But,  as 
Anna  Coote,  deputy  director  of 
Britain’s  Institute  for  Public 1 
Policy  Research,  points  out, 
Brenda  Barnes  arid  the  other 
so-called  superwqmsfraitf  far 
from  typical.  h*jfj hid  t.  v 

"The^e  are  very^r Wcpp:  ; 
tiona)  women  ■ fttTy  ft?  eoties 

who  can'  affar^  to,  Wty.'l  O' a 

bit  oftimewlth  the  cMwrtn'. 
Moat'peppje  t^t  afford  that. 
Whit  m^st, women  are  doing  is  ■ 
carrying  on  jugging..  •. 

^o&promtee,  We'  all  do 
thebestwe.can.  EmpWyers  , . " 
should  do  niore  to  make  Work  a 


family-friendly  place,  for  women 
and  for  men. 

“The  [British]  government  Is 
very  Interested  in  promoting 
family-friendly  employment,  not 
just  because  one  or  two  highly 
senior  women  drop  out,  but  be- 
cause the  day-to-day  experience 
of  working  parents  Is  that  It’s 
very  hard  to  juggle." 

So  why  ia  it  that  whenever  a ' 
woman  In  a senior  post  leaves 
her  job  It  causes  such  a stir?  Is  it 
because  it  somehow  proves  that 
women  can't  have  It  all? 

In  1994,  the  departure  of 
Penny  Hughes  from  her  port  as 
president  of  Coca-Cola  UK  to 
have  a baby  at  die  age  of  35  was 
greeted  with  similar  gloating. 

The  same  happened  a year 
later  when  a stress ed-out  Linda 
Kelsey  quit  as  editor  of  She  mag- 
azine. Her  story  had  particular 
piquancy  thanks  to  She's  imputa- 
tion as  “the  magazine  for  women 
who  juggle  their  llvea”,  • 

At  the  same  time,  Nicola 
Horlick,  tVhoae  book,  Can  You  ' 
Have  It  All?  is  published  In 
Britain  this  tveek,  itt  perceived 
as  some  sort  of  inonBter’fof  an- 1 1 
awe  ring  (he  question  her  book 
title  potteS  with  d'  “yes”.  1 1 


Few  would  want  to  step  into 
her  shoes,  with  five  children  and 
a high-pressure  career,  but  no 
man  In  her  position  would  ever 
come  in  for  the  same  sort  of  flak. 

Macve  Haran,  aged  47,  gave 
up  her  job  as  aTV  executive 
soon  after  the  birth  of  her  sec- 
ond child  eight  years  ago.  Her 
subsequent  novel.  Having  It  All, 
which  examined  the  dilemma  of 
balancing  work  and  family, 
infuriated  feminists  when  it  was 
published  six  years  agoJ 

Today  she  detects  a change  of 
climate.  “When  I gave  up  my 
job,  the  first  question  that 
occurred  to  me  was:  'Am  I 
letting  women  down?'  Nowadays 
there  ia  more  sympathy  far 
somebody  doing  sometliing  like 
this.  There’s  a recognition  by 
women  that  they  all  want  (he  same 
things;  they  wont  more  control  - 
and  more  flexibility.  Men  do,  too. 

■ “1  admire  somebody  like 
Barnes  who  has  given  up  so 
much.  Except  it’s  sad  that  she's 
had  to  moke  this  all-or-nothing 
decision,”  Ms  Haran  says. 

Now  she  combines  bringing  ; 
up  three  children  with  a writing  | 
dareer:  So  does  she  have  It  all?  = 
“I  certainty  have  more  of  it.”  : 
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Jiang’s  gamble  downs  a Flying  Pigeon 


Market  forces  have  had  a devastating  effect  on 
China’s  state  industries.  Beijing  sees  privatisation  as 
the  answer,  but  risks  alienating  what  remains  of  the 
workforce.  Andrew  Higgins  reports  from  Tianjin 


A T THE  Hying  Pigeon  bicycle 
Zj  works,  in  a brick  cavern  stink- 
i I ing  of  urine,  a heap  of  rusting 
metal  tethers  the  soaring  rhetoric  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 

Produced  for  a bicycle  that  no 
longer  sells,  the  chunky  frames 
have  been  dumped  next  to  an  idle 
workshop  — dumped  like  thou- 
sands of  workers  “downsized"  by 
market  forces  that  the  World  Bank 
once  predicted  would  propel 
China's  economy  ahead  of  the 
United  States  by  2020  but  have 
pushed  much  of  the  country's  state- 
owned  industry  into  decay. 

At  the  back  of  the  factory  spread 
dormitories  built  to  house  the  llite  of 
China’s  proletariat  and  the  backbone 
of  the  party’s  urban  power.  Trees 
shade  courtyards  designed  for  after- 
work  leisure  but  now  clogged  all  day 
with  laid-off  labourers. 

A chubby  man  who  used  to  make 
Flying  Pigeons  packs  up  a cart 
loaded  with  nylon  hair  ribbons,  his 
main  source  of  income  now  that  he 
has  xiagang  or  "stepped  down  from 
his  post",  the  party’s  euphemism  for 


the  unemployment  that,  according 
to  secret  official  calculations,  afflicts 
25-30  per  cent  of  urban  workers. 
"We  have  to  beg  for  food,”  he  says. 

Such  complaints  provide  the 
foundation  of  what  is  probably  the 
party's  riskiest  reform  since  it 
began  disbanding  collective  farms 
20  years  ago.  So  bleak  is  the  outlook 
for  most  of  China’s  118,000  state- 
owned  industrial  concerns  — 70  per 
cent  of  which  lose  money  in  the 
middle  of  a dazzling  economic 
boom  led  by  China’s  non-state  sec- 
tor — that  doing  nothing  is  even 
more  perilous. 

The  party's  15th  congress,  a jam- 
boree of  leaden  speeches  and  rituals 
of  obedience,  stirred  only  yawns 
and  grunts  of  contempt  among 
those  worried  about  feeding  their 
families.  But  a programme  of  dis- 
guised privatisation  at  the  centre  of 
the  Beijing  conclave  that  ended  last 
month  is  rooted  in  the  rot  at  plants 
like  Flying  Pigeon  in  Tianjin,  a for- 
mer treaty  port  that  sees  itself  as 
the  Shanghai  of  northern  China. 

Near  the  ribbon  hawker  lie  bun- 


John  Sweeney  in  St  George's,  Grenada,  reports  on 
how  Washington's  squalid  deals  are  ruining  a paradise 

Rotten  bananas 


THE  THUNDERHEADS  slack 
up  high  above  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  Grenada,  threat- 
ening rain,  as  the  switchback  road 
climbs,  then  doubles  back  and  climbs 
again  to  the  banana  plantation. 

The  place  names  on  the  way  are  a 
record  of  victors’  history:  St 
George’s,  St  Eloi  Point,  Molinieiv 
Point,  Dragon  Bay,  Flamingo  Bay, 
Grand  Roy  Bay,  Gouyave  Bay,  Broth- 
ers Estate,  Florida,  Morne  Jaloux. 

Grenada  was  S|>anisii,  then 
French,  then  British  — and  briefly 
part  of  the  American  empire,  when 
in  1983  President  Ronald  Rung.™ 
sent  in  marines  to  combat  a "Marx- 
ist” state.  There  is  no  trace  in  the 
place  names  of  the  thousands  of 
Caribs  who  were  the  real  owners  of 
Grenada,  butchered  by  the  French 
and  smudged  out  of  history  by  1705. 

Victors'  history  is  scarring 
Grenada  again.  High  up  on  the 
knife-edge  ridges  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  you  can  see  the  results:  mile 
after  mile  of  bannna  plantations,  the 
fruit,  unpicked,  rotting  on  the  trees. 

This  time  the  victors  are  the  iron 
logic  of  the  market,  a mysterious 
United  States  billionaire,  President 
Bill  Clinton's  reflection  fund  and 
the  soothsayers  of  globalisation,  in- 
cluding Sir  Leon  Brittan,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  European  Commission. 
Tlie  losers  are  the  banana  fanners 
or  the  four  Windward  Islands  — Do- 
minica, St  Lucia,  St  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines — and  Grenada. 

Claudius  Pierre  strummed  his 
machete  wiLh  his  stubby  fingers  as 
if  It  were  a banjo.  He  owns  a 29-acre 
plantation  and  faces  ruin.  He  shook 
nis  head,  took  in  the  scenery  of  rol- 
hng  fruit  and  said:  “I  am  losing  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Since  January, 
Grenada  hasn't  exported  a single 
banana.  Our  quality  is  too  low,  our 
labour  costs  too  high  and  we  can’t 
compete.  .And  now  the  World  Trade 


Organisation  has  found  against  us. 
'Dial  means  chaos.  Twu  years  ago,  I 
employed  25  workei-s,  now  I have 
1 1.  TIi ere  is  no  other  crop.  In  the 
fifties,  we  exported  a huge  amount 
of  bananas  to  Britain.  Now  nothing. 
And  the  future  looks  worse." . 

, ^lt:  WTO  has  found  against 
European  Union  attempts  to  protect 
fhe  banana  exports  of  former 
British  and  French  colonies  from 
uixn  competition.  Before  Grenada 
slopped  exporting  bananas.  Ui>- 
priecs  it  could  command  were  pitiful 

— from  about  15  cents  a kilogram 

— whereas  a fair  profit  would  uml 
around  85  cents. 

“The  bananas  from  Central  Amer- 
ica are  cheaper.  They  use  a lot  ol 
chemicals.  They  say  some  of  the 
men  have  become  sterile.  Ours  an- 
organic,” said  Finbar  Hopkin,  a 
plantation  worker. 

The  victors  are  the  consumers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Inefficient 
producers  have  been  forced  out  to 
| make  way  for  efficient  farmers  from 
Latin  America.  It’s  all  down  to  mar- 
ket economics  — or  that’s  the  offi- 
cial line.  The  reality  is  complex,  but 
the  smashing  of  the  Caribbean  ba- 
nana farmers  looks  pretty  ugly. 

The  word  banana  comes  from  the 
Arabic  for  ‘finger”,  and  the  finger 
points  to  political  corruption  at  the 
very  top  of  the  Western  world.  But 
the  victims  are  too  poor  and  too 
insignificant  for  anyone  who  wields 
serious  power  to  give  a damn  — bar 
one  woman,  Glenys  Kinnock,  a 
Euro  MR 

The^  banana  war  is  an  unequal 
campaign.  On  the  one  side  there  is 
rhetoric,  on  the  other  big  money 
The  rhetoric  first  to  help  the  poor 
economies  of  the  Third  World,  the 
Lom6  Convention  of  1975  estab- 
lished a set  of  preferences,  whereby 
EU  countries,  in  particular  Britain 
and  France,  would  help  African  and  I 


dies  of  plastic  bags  stuffed  with  toi- 
let paper  cut  into  small  squares,  the 
wares  of  another  small  cottage  in- 
dustry launched  to  cushion  the  col- 
lapse of  a factory  whose  main 
product  — based  on  a 1932  British 
Raleigh  — was  once  so  coveted  it 
could  be  bought  only  with  coupons. 

Tlie  crippled  daughter  of  a retired 
4Ctyear  veteran  of  Flying  Pigeon 
peddles  the  paper  on  tlie  street 
along  with  rough  ingots  of  New 
Happy  Masses  soap.  Tlie  family 
makes  a profit  of  a few  cents  on 
each  transaction  — still  enough  to 
double  a monthly  allowance  of  200 
yuan  ($40)  promised,  but  only  spo- 
radically paid,  to  each  laid-off 
worker. 

So  widespread  is  the  crisis  that 
Tianjin  has  coined  its  own  slang  to 
describe  the  fate  of  state-owned  fac- 
tories: they  are  huang  le  — turned 
yellow  like  falling  leaves. 

But,  in  an  odd  way,  tlie  decay  is  a 
measure  of  China's  economic  suc- 
cess. In  the  past,  state  factories 
thrived  only  because  they  faced  no 
competition.  When  Deng  Xiaoping 
invited  foreign  capital  into  China, 
the  first  joint  venture  in  Tianjin  was 
a Danish-funded  bicycle  factory.  It 
produced  a light  and  brightly 
coloured  alternative  to  tlie  Flying 
Pigeon.  Other  rivals  quickly  fol- 
lowed. As  China's  living  standards 


increased,  tin-  market  lur  so  mins 
and  cars  snared  while  demand  for 
the  Flying  Pigeon,  indelibly  associ- 
ated with  Man  jackets  and  Maoism, 
slumped. 

Chinn's  slate  firms  have  degener- 
ated into  fiefdoms  that  enrich  offi- 
cials mid  feed  popular  resent  incuts. 

Across  the  road  from  tin-  factory,  a 
dance  hall  with  tinted  glass  doors 
beckons.  China’s  new  rich  pay  $fi  for 
a bottle  of  beer  and  $*10  for  conver- 
sation with  young  hostesses.  Thu 
manager  says  more  than  half  his  cus- 
tomers pay  for  their  fun  with  public 
money,  mostly  cheques  drawn  on 
the  accounts  of  state  concerns. 

Anger  over  such  conspicuous 
corruption,  which  fuelled  the 
Tiananmen  Square  protests  in  1989 
and  has  increased  since,  worries  the 
party  even  more  than  the  economic 
rot  caused  by  state  ownership. 
‘They  stuff  their  pockets  with 
enough  money  ...  for  three  genera- 
tions," scoffs  die  tailor. 

Last  month’s  congress  in  Beijing 
is  dismissed  as  a lavish  freebie.  A 
former  textile  worker  says:  "They 
eat  breakfast  on  tlie  stale,  ride  the 
state’s  bus,  smoke  tin-  stale’s  ciga- 
rettes  and  then  eat  lunch  on  the 
state.  This  is  our  communism." 

The  government’s  plan  to  turn 
state  firms  into  joint-stock  com- 
panies will  bring  new  redundancies 
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and  risks  n frenzy  of  assri-stripB-. 
But  so  many  workers  havP^i 

lost  jobs,  jmri  SO  much  state 
has  been  filched  that  the  leaded 
is  ready  fora  dangerous  gamble.  ' 

It  calculates  that  morennenaifc 

mint  ala  time  when  the  doS 

muioniy  ts  still  booming  will  k 
CSS  dangerous  in  the  long  fc™,. 
than  kiting  the  crisis  dragon^- 
stale  plants  seize  up  and  the  ernirr 

r“ll!i  system  collapses  becans, 
of  bad  debts. 

Unclear  however,  is  how  the* 
debts  can  be  cleared  without  selGnj 
off  the  dormitories  and  other  fadi 
lies  that  provide  some  security  t 
even  xiagang  workers. 

. oause  temporary  diffkul 

tics  to  part  of  the  workers,’  Pr» 
dent  Jiang  Zemin  told 
congress  delegates.  *But,  fu^ 
mentally  speaking,  it  is  conducive b 
economic  development  thus  m 
forming  to  the  longterm  interest  if 
the  working  class.” 

Old  remedies  have  clearly  failed. 
“Seize  tlie  East  Wind  of  Manage 
ment  Efficiency  Year  to  make  ft 

Inrr  Pl.rni.n  C...  A " J f 
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It  is  a weather  phenomenon  that  sends  the  world 
haywire.  Last  time  it  wreaked  damage  on  a vast  scale. 
Now  it’s  coming  again ...  and  this  time  its  effects 
could  be  worse  than  ever.  Tim  Radford  reports 

III  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good 

Jr®L  NINO  is  a bad  news  mes-  I use  water  the  way  drivers  use 
sage  half  an  ocean  wide  and  petrol,  to  get  somewhere.  It  takes 
■■H  several  inches  above  sea  900  litres  uf  water  tn 


NINO  is  a bad  news  ines- 
mn  sage  half  an  ocean  wide  and 
■■I  several  inches  above  sea 
level.  It  could  be  bringing  warning 
uf  famine  to  come.  Every  two,  or 
three,  nr  five,  or  seven  years,  a vast 
stretch  of  the  tropical  Pacific  gets 
warmer.  An  area  of  water  the  size  of 
Europe,  over  in  the  western  end  of 
the  ocean,  begins  to  gel  warmer  — 
in  .some  places  5 or  ti  degrees 
Celsius  warmer.  Warm  water  is  less 
dense  than  cold  so  something 
strange  happens:  the  whole  area 
rises  above  sea  level  by  several 


ing  Pigeon  Soar  Again,”  mfcif  J “ abT  T T,,' f T*™1 
faded  banner  at  the  Flying  VmJ  1IJL  ies>  *}  kmcl  9hall°w  ,,latt'au 

elssxSS 

- '-»» - »*» 


the  surest  signs  of  decay  are  tL 
glass  cases  for  party  propagaai 
that  line  the  entrance.  They  it 
empty.  It  is  a bold  admission:  tellbf 
workers  how  happy  they  are  k 
lunger  works. 


Dial  kind  of  money  dots  not  cut  ll> 
mustard. 

But  on  April  12,  1996.  the  dr- 
aft or  Mr  Kant  or  asked  the  WTOi 
examiiie  Chiquita's  complaint,  ft 
Lindner  and  his  officials  began 
ing  away  more  limn  $500,000  fe 
Democratic  funds.  The  route  of  ih- 


Because  air  pressure  and  water  tem- 
perature are  linked,  the  winds  that 
bluw  over  El  Niflo  begin  to  change. 
And  then  the  huge  ocean  of  heal  — 
nut  the  water,  but  the  heat  within  it 
— starts  to  move  across  to  the  east- 
ern Pacific,  from  tlie  north  of  Papua 
New  Guinea  to  the  coast  of  Peru. 

It  happens  in  a distant  corner  of 
the  globe,  punctuated  only  by  archi- 
pelagos of  tiny  islands,  but  tlie 
world  soon  knows  about  It.  You 
can't  alter  weather  in  the  Pncific  on 
i that  scale  without  blowing  a few  ill 
J winds  around  the  rust  of  the  world. 
Mien  El  Niflo  gels  going,  the  going 
gets  rough. 

The  fishermen  off  the  Peruvian 


iJcnincrniic  minis.  Hie  route  ora-  foast  are  the  firs,  [Q  gce  ^ d|ff 

'"“"■■y  ™ mtnvsjmgty  |he  catch  ^ 

!'"  renl?1  Ul*-  wl5t  been  observing  this  since  at 


logged  openly,  but  to  state  pirt! 
funds,  which  is  less  open. 

As  a result  of  his  largess,  ft 
Lindner  enjoyed  coffee  with  ft 
(’Union  and  a uiglil  in  the  Lined: 
Bedroom.  None  of  this  is  lost  o* 
Claudius  him*: “Repaid  money i; 
Clinton  and  to  Dole,  so  dial  wbo 
ever  won  he  would  have  his  fries 
in  [lower.”  , 

Tlie  buna  mi  grower  is  absolute) 
right.  Tlie  Cincinnati  Post  reports 
last  March : "In  the  mid-1990s.® 
US  Senate  majority  leader,  Bw 
Dole,  made  repeated  legisto* 
attempts  to  help  Chiquiia  in  the® 
mina  battle  — at  the  same  fine  jw 
In:  used  planes  owned  by  the  un® 
Her  family's  corporate  interests  R 
make  presidential  campaign  appear 
ancc-s  around  the  country.'  , 


have  been  observing  this  since  at 
least  1576.  They  tend  to  notice  this 
at  Christmas  so  they  call  the  pheno- 
menon E]  Niflo,  the  Christ-child. 
But  the  collapse  of  the  anchovy  har- 
vest is  only  a start.  There  are 
droughts  in  southern  Africa,  and 
storms  and  floods  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Hurricane  patterns 
change  in  the  Caribbean.  The  mon- 
soon rains  of  southeast  Asia  are 
interrupted.  There  are  droughts  in 
some  places,  forest  fires  in  another. 
Bus  summer,  the  experts  have 
made  it  clear  the  ocean  tempera- 
tures in  the  equatorial  Pacific  in  July 
were  higher  than  for  150  years, 
which  is  when  data  collection 
uepn.  This  could  be  the  worst  El 
Nino  of  the  century. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 


since  J*  m^°r  trader*  Grenada  has  not  exported  n single  banana 
anuary  photograph:  james  nachtwey 


Caribbean  producers  in  order  to 
serve  the  long-term  noble  goal  of 
helping  their  broken  economies. 

Tlie  E(J  set  up  tariffs  to  help 
them  compete  with  cheaper  pro- 
duce from  elsewhere  — particularly 
Mexico.  Ecuador.  Guatemala  and 
Honduras. 

Tlie  tariff?  are  not  particularly 
effective,  TVo-thirds  of  Europe's 
bananas,  come  from  Latin  America, 
while  the  sweet,  smaller  fruit  from 
the  Caribbean  accounts  for  only 
7 per  cent.  Nevertheless,  this  mar- 
ginal restraint  of  trade  angered  US 
tycoon  Carl  Lindner,  the  banana 
king  of  Cincinnati.  The  discreet  mil- 
lionaire runs  Chiquita  Brands,  one 
of  the  big  fruit  companies. 


Each  year  hundreds  of  compa- 
nies ask  the  federal  government  to 
intervene  on  their  behalf,  but  only  a 
tiny  handful  of  cases  are  raised  by 
the  US  trade  representative,  Micky 
Kantor.  On  April  1 1 last  year,  Kan- 
tor  took  up  the  complaint  with  the 
WTO,  and  Chiquita  became  one  of 
the  lucky  few,  which  was  unusual 
because  it  employs  nearly  all  .of  its 
45,000  workers  in  Honduras  and 
Guatemala. 

A simple  check  of  funding 
records  at  the  Federal  Election 
Commissioner  will  show  that  Mr 
Lindner  was  a modest  supporter  of 
President  Clinton,  giving  only 
$15,000  in  the  final  15  months  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 


imees  around  the  country.  people  are  already  counting  the 

Finbar  Hnpkin  was  philosophy  cost.  There  is  a drought  in  Papua 

"That's  big  politics  for  you.  The  W , New  Guinea.  Gold  and  copper  min- 

fish  uni  the  small  fish.”  mg  in  the  central  highlands  has 

But  the  sweet  symmetry  d come  to  a standstill  because  the 

bannna  ware  lias  angered  MS  mere  are  too  low  to  handle  the 

nock,  who  visited  the  Wine I fr.  barges  that  carry  the  bulk  of  the 

Islands  recently:  'There  8re  «■»  f ores,  Hydroelectric  power  supplies 

implications.  Lindner  ctonWj  nave  been  hit.  The  national  coffee 

$500,000  to  the  Democrat^  ^op  eoukl  be  halved.  A few  thou- 


paign.  The  pay-off  has  been  j 
ruling  which  could  effort , j 
threaten  the  entire  social  fibnc  " , 
region  with  a unique  ejependen  , 
a single  commodity."  . . 't, ! 

She  is  not  exaggerating.  * » J 
miles  downhill  from  the  piM^L  j 
a plump,  jolly  woman  ft, 
spices  and  Grenadan 
the  tourist  market.  "All  ft® 
working  farmers,  the  . 

used  to  be  prosperous,  are  _ 
very  poor,"  she  said.  ^ou 
who  is  making  good  j: 

the  youngsters  into 
make  money  by 
in  the  hills  and  traffic  T 
cocaine."  — The  Obserwr 
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j *'  hydroelectric  power  supplies  events  that  feed  on  themselves,  and 

cr  n vCe,n,  l nat‘onal  coffee  gather  momentum,  ending  with  a 

cai?kl  °e  halved.  A few  thou-  pulse  of  heat  that  has  to  be  disbib- 

\ fakmietres  south,  in  the  uted  around  the  globe  because 

■ jian  capital,  Canberra,  econo-  that’s  what  the  laws  of  therinody- 

. . f are  forecasting  a bad  year  for  naniics  dictate.  In  Britain,  people 

umu'S  i l,I?:  nahonal  wheat  crop  benefit  from  a 9table  system  called 

by  3 million  tons.  tlie  Gulf  Stream,  which  carries  trop- 
lh  vjl  5*lsaste,’S  arrive,  they  hurt  ical  sunshine  from  tlie  Bermuda  is- 

No/'  i r cripple  the  poor,  lands  and  washes  it  round  the 

an  th  IVeS  kut  livelihoods  depend  British  coasts,  warming  the  onshore 

nn.m  , soutb  Asian  monsoons.  In  winds.  Without  this,  the  UK  would 

dat*  years>  you  can  circle  the  be5CcoIderthanitis. 

the  c^endar  and  expect  the  But  El  Njflo  is  tlie  original 
due  to°Pen  more  or  less  on  the  chicken-and-egg  problem.  Does  it 
least  ■ year  rain8  we|Je  at  begin  in  tlie  ocean?  Or  does  it  begin 
Afri  nme  days  late.  Tlie  South  in  the  air?  All  anyone  knows  for  sure 

drouffht8’tiVernm^nt  warae{i  8 is  that  by  the  time  you  see  it,  it  lias  . 

-inf?,  n senii-arid  regions,  low  already  begun,  in  the  western  equa- 1 
- means  empty  plates.  Plants  torial  Pacific,  and  then  it  always 
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El  Nino:  The  Christ  child 


Tha  moat  serious  El  Nlflo  - Spanish  for  tha  Chrlst-chlld  - 
occurred  In  1982-83,  costing  $13.8  billion  in 
damage  to  crops  and  livelihoods  r.*- 

1 . Trade  winds)  Normally  push  warm 

surface  water  away  from  Soulh  Amwtcan  iBp . 

coast  tcrwaida  Ausiralia  and  Philippines  P A C I F 


use  water  the  way  drivers  use 
petrol,  to  get  somewhere.  It  takes 
900  litres  of  water  to  grow  a kilo- 
gram of  wheat;  2,000  to  produce  a 
kilo  of  soyabean,  which  is  why  the 
Mandela  government  is  talking 
about  “disaster  management".  On 
the  oilier  side  of  the  Pacific,  differ- 
ent things  arc  happening.  Pern  de- 
clared a statu  of  emergency  in  nine 
out  of  24  of  its  regions.  Roods  in 
Chile  in  July  were  already  the  worst 
for  a decade. 

In  1982,  El  Nino  was  blamed  fur 
hetween  $8  billion  and  $15  billion 
worth  of  disasters.  Tlie  trade  winds 
went  into  reverse.  Peru  had  its 
worst  rainfall  in  recorded  history: 
Australia.  Africa  and  Indonesia  had 
droughts,  dust  storms  and  forest 
fires.  There  was  a warm,  wet  spring 
on  the  east  coast  uf  the  United 
States.  Mosquitoes  bred,  and  car- 
ried encephalitis  into  tlie  human 
population.  In  Montana,  the  hut  dry 
weather  brought  the  mice  down 
from  the  mountains,  the  rattle- 
snakes followed  and  cases  of 
snakebite  rose.  There  were  shark 
attacks  off  the  Oregon  coast,  and  a 
rise  in  cases  of  bubonic  plague  in 
New  Mexico.  This  time,  things 
could  get  a lot  worse. 

Nobody  knows  why.  Thai 
oceanographers  can  map  El  Nino, 
pleasure  it  and  monitor  it  by  satellite 
is  a demonstration  of  how  much  we 
know.  The  fact  that  none  of  them 
can  explain  how  an  El  Nino/South- 
ern Oscillation,  to  give  it  its  proper 
scientific  name,  is  actually  triggered, 
or  why,  is  a demonstration  of  how  lit- 
tle we  know  about  die  world. 

/T  REMAINS  a climatologist's 
best  argument  for  more  intelli- 
gent spending  on  basic  re 
search.  It  is  the  meteorologist's  best 
argument  for  more  hardware  and 
data  in  the  places  where  nobody 
lives,  because  that’s  where  the 
world  weather  systems  brew  up.  It 
is  the  environmentalist's  best 
demonstration  that  the  world  is  an 
organism,  or  a machine,  In  which 
cause  and  effect  chase  each  other 
around  the  surface  of  the  planet. 

The  only  thing  you  can't  use  El 
Nifto  for  is  to  demonstrate  that 
somebody  is  to  blame.  Some  scien- 
tists describe  it  as  a thermal  fly- 
wheel, balancing  ocean-atmosphere 
temperatures.  Others  say  it  may 
begin  with  a random  change  of 
wind,  which  sets  up  a pattern  of 
events  that  feed  on  themselves,  and 
gather  momentum,  ending  with  a 
pulse  of  heat  that  has  to  be  distrib- 
uted around  the  globe  because 
that’s  what  the  laws  of  thermody- 
namics dictate.  In  Britain,  people 
benefit  from  a 9table  system  called 
tlie  Gulf  Stream,  which  carries  trop- 
ical sunshine  from  tlie  Bermuda  is- 
lands and  washes  it  round  the 
British  coasts,  warming  the  onshore 
winds.  Without  this,  the  UK  would 
be  5C  colder  than  it  is. 

But  El  Njflo  is  tlie  original 
chicken-and-egg  problem.  Does  it 
begin  in  the  ocean?  Or  does  it  begin 
in  the  air?  All  anyone  knows  for  sure 


2.  Western  Pacific:  Saa  Becomes 
sev'Bai  degrees  warmer  and  a moire 
hlqlier  than  on  <?9iiern  side  of  ocean 

3.  Upwelllng:  ijold  subsuriaco 
water  from  Humboldt  current  rep'acas 
surface  water.  Nitrates  and  phosphates, 
nutrlerits  In  colder  water,  enceura  j} 
grewm  of  plankton  - lisli  stocks  thrr.a 

4.  El  NIfto:  Trods  WWdi  drop  every 
Iwc-  to  seven  yearn  Warm  water  sieges 
back  across  Srolfram  PaGSc  hahing 
upwelllng  of  cold  water,  doclrnairig 
n/ijiaMjl  fiili  population  arm  Nveatoring 
storms,  droughts  oruJ 

high  winds  orounrj 
the  world 
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Drought  affecting 
2Cim  hectares  of 
arable  land  in 
north,  gram  harvest 
threatened  by 
flooding  in  south 


Parts  ot  northwest  US  have  had 
rainfall  2001**  above;  normal  lor 
this  time  of  year  Record 
si  lowfnlls  In  Rocky  Mouniftirtg 
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Drought  reducin<| 
j ric»  harvest  by  15,:., 
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Damage  to  C'jrn  crops 

in  sub-Saharan  Africa 


Abnormally  low  rainfall  during 
monsoon  season  threatening  tea 
harvests  in  India  and  Sri  Lanka, 
Thai  sugar  cane  crop  down  153* 
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Dr/ness  in  Australia’s 
grainbett  threatens 
wheat  production.  Crops 
dying  In  parts  of  NSW. 
Fear  of  repeat  ol  1 982 
Ash  Wednesday'  bush 
fire  catastrophe 
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moves  eastward.  And  every  now  and 
then,  along  comes  a La  Nina,  when 
the  ocean  temperature  gets  a bit 
colder  than  usual,  and  the  weather 
on  two  continents  goes  into  reverse. 

Dr  David  Webb,  of  the  Southamp- 
ton Oceanography  Centre  in 
Britain,  has  watched  computer  mod- 
els that  can  play  a game  of  El  Nifio 
quite  easily.  You  tweak  the  winds, 
and  you  get  one.  You  alter  tlie  ocean 
temperatures,  and  you  get  one. 

“There  is  still  quite  a lot  of  argu- 
ment in  the  scientific  literature  — 
discussion,  I should  say  — about 
how  these  two  things  are  linked  and 
what  actually  triggers  the  mecha- 
nism," he  says.  The  suggestion 
now  is  that  it  is  random  fluctuations 
in  the  atmosphere  or  Lhe  ocean:  it 
could  be  some  extreme  weather 
somewhere,  it  could  be  a volcano,  ft 
could  be  any  number  of  things  that 
trigger  these,  once  the  system  is 
ready  to  go." 

El  Nino  moves  across  tlie  Pacific 
at  a metre  or  two  a second:  100km  a 
day'  The  heat  it  transports  interferes 
witli  the  upweiling  uf  cold  waters  off 
the  Peruvian  coasts.  These  cold  wa- 
ters come  from  the  dark  rone,  rich 
in  nutrients.  Without  phosphates 
and  nitrates  and  iron,  plankton  can- 
not flourish.  Without  tiny  creatures 
to  eat,  little  fish  perish.- The  anchovy 
harvest  falls  by  90  pe?  "cent.  Across 
the  ocean,  far  away  in  Zimbabwe, 
people  have  been  keeping  records  of 
maize  yields  for  39  yearsFEvery  lime 
there 1 is  an  El  Niflo,  the  harvest . 
lakes  a dive.  Meanwhile  off  South 
America,  the  sea1  surface  is  warmer, 
there  is  more  evaporation. 

There  is  a lot  ihore  cloud,  a lot 


more  water  in  the  atmosphere,  more 
rainfall,  so  you  get  floods,”  says  Dr 
Webb.  "At  the  same  lime,  the  con- 
vection that  used  to  occur  in  south- 
east Asia  — the  typical  afternoon 
storm  — - is  a lot  drier."  It  starts  in 
the  western  Pacific  because  oceans 
have  a tendency  to  become  warmer 
on  their  western  side. 

Dr  Mick  Kelly,  of  the  climate  re- 
search unit  at  the  Univei-sity  of  East 
Anglia  in  Britain,  has  been  watching 
the  process  for  decades.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  warn  of  global 
warming  because  of  the  dumping  of 
man-made  greenhouse  gases  in  the 
atmosphere.  But  El  Nifio  is  not  a 
man-made  problem.  “We  are  experi- 
encing a batch  of  extremely  unusual 
El  Niftos  and  La  Ninas.  We  had  tlie 
El  Niflo  that  wouldn’t  disappear  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  decade  and 
we  now  seem  to  be  heading  for  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  extreme 
evenls  of  this  century.  But  il  is  a lit- 
tle too  early  to  say.’' 

He  sees  ugly  problems  ahead. 
“Even  in  a yew  of  perfect  climate 
worldwide  we  would  still  lutve  diffi- 
culty feeding  the  world’s  imputation. 
Partly  that  is  because  the  food  Is  in 
the  wrong  place,  rather  than  not 
enough  food,  but  any  change  in  cli- 
mate is  going  to  aggravate  that  posi- 
tion." 

Some  people,  says  Dr  Kelly,  see 
the  El  Niflo  as  a natural  temperature 
regulator  for  the  globe.  If  it  Is,  then 
global  warming  will  make  It  swing 
more  wildly,  and  its  effects  will 
become  more  extreme.  "It  could  be 
like  a pressure  valve,  acting  as  a reg- 
ulator, controlling  the  planet's  tem- 
perature. so  that  it  never  gets  too  hot 


Roods  in  p«u  and  Onto. 
Warm  currents.  5CC  above 
normal  nave  forced 
anchovy  ard  Pacific  sardine 
to  move  offshore  to  colder 
waters  - i jut  of  range  of 
small  Peruvian  fishing  boats 


or  too  cold.  Obviously  if  we  are  forc- 
ing the  temperature  up,  then  that 
regulator  could  go  into  overdrive.” 

But  tii at  is  speculative.  What  the 
climate  scientists  have  established 
is  a pattern  of  ocean  behaviour  that 
has  predictable  effects.  “We  have  to 
accept  that  in  some  of  these  areas, 
climate  change  on  this  scale  from 
year  to  year,  or  from  one  batch  of 
years  to  another,  is  a fact  of  life", 
says  Dr  Kelly.  “The  problem  is  that 
an  awful  lot  of  the  planning  for  these 
areas  has  assumed  a steady  state  cli- 
mate . . . It  is  patently  obvious  dial 
that  is  not  the  sensible  way.  You 
have  to  develop  plans  that  can  de- 
velop, can  react  to  circumstances." 

Every  year,  researchers  think 
they  can  detect  new  ripples  from  the 
impact  of  El  Niflo  in  the  unlikeliest 
places.  When  El  Nino  ends,  cold 
waters  upwell  around  the  Pacific's 
coral  reefs.  These  waters  are  rich  in 
nutrients,  and  so  creatures  multiply. 
Among  these  are  the  sea  urchins 
and  the  crown-of-t horns  starfish  , 
which  eat  corals  faster  than  they 
can  multiply:  even  the  atolls  of  the 
equatorial  Pacific  are  at  risk  from  El 
Niflo's  back  swing. 

hi  Israel,  scientists  combing 
through  their  own  nation's  rainfall 
data  came  tip  with  a surprise.  Tlie 
winters  with  above  average  rainfall 
also  coincided  with  El  Niflo  years  on 
the  other  side  nf  the  planet.  The 
harshest  years  of  drought  in  Israel 
coincided  with  a long  run  of  years 
with  no  El  Niflo  event.  It  is  a re- 
minder that,  the  food  on  the  dinner 
table'  anywhere  an  the  planet  de- 
pends on  the  play  between  sun  and 
sea  and  wind  somewhere  else.  '■ 
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26  ARTS 

Raking  it 
all  up  again 

TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banka-Smith 

' Thou  catt'st  not  say  J did  it.  ” 

— Macbeth 

tN  The  Nazis  (BBC2)  Rear 
I Kraus,  everybody's  granny,  was 
sitting  on  a park  bench  hi  the 
sunshine  when  the  gibbering  part 
suddenly  rose  to  reproach  her. 

Most  of  the  Gestapo’s  files 
were  destroyed  but  they  survived 
in  Wirzburg.  It  is  a relaxed  little 
town,  not  given  to  precipitate  ac- 
tion. The  Gestapo  — methodical 
to  a fault — started  to  bum  their 
records  alphabetically.  They  got 
as  far  aa  B,  so  the  denunciations 
of  Use  Totzke  survived.  Among 
them  was  the  statement  of 
20-yeai^old  Real  Kraus,  who 
testified  that  Ilse  Totzke  never 
responded  to  tiie  greeting  “Hell 
Hltierl”  and  often  had  a visitor  of 
Jewish  appearance.  Use  Totzke 
died  in  Ravensbrack. 

A better  liar  would  have  de- 
nied It  A better  woman  would 
have  admitted  It  Real  dithered 
and  did  both.  “This  la  rubbish.  I 
can’t  understand  this.  I don't 
know ...  I cannot  remember. 

The  address  is  correct,  my  sig- 
nature is  correct  but  where  It 
came  from  I don’t  know.”  At  this 
point  she  was  stung  by  the  smile 
on  her  interviewer’s  face. 

"You’re  grinning?  All  this  in- 
criminates me?  Yes,  but  I was 
talking  to  a friend  of  mine  and 
she  said,  ‘My  God,  Jo  think  they 
rake  it  all  up  again  after  50 
years.’  I mean,  I didn’t  (dll  any- 
body ...  I didn't  even  join  the 
Hitler  Youth.  My  father  said  to 
me,  T won’t  have  you  travel  Into 
town  twice  a week  when  it’s 
dark’.”  So  you  remember  that 
all  right? 

She  glanced  up.  nIfs  starting 
to  rain.”  And  it  was.  The  sun  bad 
gone  in. 

To  be  able  to  speak  fluent 
Kllngon  or  repeat  the  script  of 
Fiend  Without  A Face  verbatim 
Indicates  a deeply  misspent 
youth.  The  misspent  youths 
formed  the  panels  of  Space 
Cadets  (Channel  4). 

Space  Cadeta  has  been  much 
funnier  than  strictly  necessary. 
Craig  Charles:  There  are  no 
black  people  In  Logan’s  Run. 
Someone’s  planning  on  us  not 
being  here.”  Greg  Proops: 

There  is  also  no  good  music  In 
the  movie  either.  You  leave  white 
people  alone  far  thousands  of 
years,  you’re  gonna  get  a waltz.” 

Chalk  (BBC1),  the  widely  re- 
viled situation  comedy,  returned 
late  at  night  and  nervously  tike 
something  that  expects  to  be 
shouted  at  Either  1 am  hard- 
ened to  torture  or  Chalk  is  much 
better  than  Itwas.  It  now  seems 
a pretty  good  farce. 

A starry-eyed  student 'teacher 
(Richard  Lumsden)  joins  the 
seething  staff  room  like  Christo- 
pher Robin  going  hippety-hlp- 
pefy-hop  into  a hell  hole.  (“What 
do  yon  teach?”  “Bastards!*)  ( 

Patrick  Campbell  once  in- 
vented a party  game  in  which 
gpeate  had  to  enter  and  soy  with 
the  maximum  poignancy 
“Mothnht  I'm  back!”  There  were 
lines  fri  Chalk  which  yearned  for 
the  same  vibrato.  T hope  you 
can  forgive  me,  mothah!”  "Our 
Jove  can  never  beP 


Sharp  shooter . . . Robert  Csrfyle  in  Antonia  Bird's  Face 

Cool  and  the  gang 


CINEMA 

Richard  Williams 


ROBERT  CARLYLE  is  the  star 
of  Antonia  Bird's  Face, 
which  is  a good  enough  rea- 
son to  see  it  aa  soon  as  possible. 
After  the  success  of  Trainspotting 
and  The  Full  Monty,  Carlyle  is  hot 
in  a way  that  most  actors  can  only 
dream  about  His  performance  as 
Ray,  a London  gangster  with  a trou- 
blesome conscience,  will  do  nothing 
to  lower  the  temperature. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  he  whb  In 
his  early  20s,  Ray  stood  on  the  barri- 
cades alongside  his  activist  mother. 
But  the  failure  of  the  miners’  strike 
and  the  Wapping  picket  demolished 
his  idealism,  and  '‘Red  Ray"  became 
a robber.  We  pick  him  up  at  35, 
preparing  his  small  gang  for  a ram- 
raid  on  the  headquartere  of  a secu- 
rity firm.  For  him,  and  a couple  of 
the  o there.  It  has  the  feel  of  one  last 
job,  a final  payday.  But,  we  think,  as 
we  survey  this  crew,  that’s  probably 
what  they  always  tell  themselves. 

In  a brilliantly  economical  charac- 
terisation, Carlyle  catches  both  as- 
pects of  the  term  from  which  the 
film  takes  Its  title.  Most  obviously,  a 
“face1*  is  the  kind  of  character  who 


inspires  automatic  respect  in  certain 
London  pubs;  but  it  was  also  once 
used  to  describe  the  members  of 
the  first  generation  of  mods,  youths 
who  cherished  a particular  sense  of 
style,  one  borrowed  from  the  stars 
of  fifties  French  and  Italian  art  cin- 
ema. Sometimes,  of  course,  these 
two  species  co-existed  in  a single 
person.  Carlyle  makes  Ray  their  de- 
scendant, standing  aloof  in  a good 
white  Oxford  button-down.  It’s  a 
timeless  cool,  and  he  nails  it  with  a 
precision  that  Pete  Townshend 
would  applaud. 

The  members  of  Ray’s  gang  are  a 
diverse  crowd,  giving  the  film  a hint 
of  those  war  movies  in  which  a pla- 
toon acts  as  an  exploded  diagram  of 
a wider  society. 

Dave  (Ray  Winstone).  his  co- 
leader, is  slightly  older,  past  his  best. 
Stevie  (Steven  Williamson)  is  a back- 
ward boy  from  the  Northeast  Julian 
(Philip  Davis)  is  a trigger  mail,  prone 
to  psychotic  rages.  Jason  (Dainon  AL 
barn,  of  the  pop  group  Blur)  is  a 
youth  making  his  criminal  d£but. 

Bird  handles  the  build-up  to  the 
raid  with  fine  command  of  pace  and 
hardware,  but  current  movie  con- 
vention makes  it  no  surprise  when 
the  job  goes  awry  and  the  robbers 
find  themselves  with  a lot  less  than 


Shout  it  out  loud 


the  expected  £2  million  in  the  bag. 
Arguments  over  the  division  lead  to 
violence. 

Two  big  shoot-outs,  in  a quiet 
Hornsey  street  and  a police  station, 
are  choreographed  with  flair.  As  a 
counterpoint,  Ronan  Bennett's 
script  makes  telling  use  of  the  vil- 
lains’ habitual  irony,  delivered  with 
a careful  timing  familiar  from  count- 
less TV  cop  shows.  "This  is  not  ’elp- 
fol,  in  the  circumstances,"  Dave 
observes,  lying  face-down  in  a pud- 
dle while  the  maddened  Julian  men- 
aces him  with  a sawn-off. 

Bird’s  straightforward  political 
purpose  is  to  show  the  brutalising 
and  destructive  effect  of  Thfttch- 
erism  on  ordinary  people.  “Money 
goes  everywhere  these  days,"  a 
crooked  cop  observes.  'There  are 
no  public  servants,  there  is  no  pub- 
lic service.  There's  just  people  who 
have  money  and  people  who  don't." 

Against  that  can  be  set  the  film's 
biggest  defect.  Its  dogged  insistence 
on  establishing  Ray's  internal 
dilemma  by  showing  us  scenes  from 
liis  past  A Hawks  or  a Melville 
would  have  allowed  Carlyle  to  create 
the  character  In  the  present  tense 
alone,  trusting  the  details  of  his  be- 
haviour to  suggest  everything  we 
might  need  to  know  or  to  imagine. 

The  final  scene,  too,  lakes  such 
an  abrupt  turn  thnt  It  feels  like  the 
product  of  a late  rewrite.  Its  softness 
deflates  us  in  a way  thnt  is  by  no 


OBITUARY 

Jimmy  Witherspoon 

DURING  hfa  long  career,  Jimmy 
Witherspoon,  who  has  died 
aged  74,  was  described  as  a blues 
shouter,  a jazz  singer  and  a rhythm 
’n’  blues  hit-maker.  He  also  sting 
spirituals  and  standards  and  was  at 
ease  in  company  as  different  as  the 
Count  Basie  orchestra  and  Eric  Bur- 
don'q  rock  group,  War.  His  was  a 
voice  of  unequalled  mellowness, 
subtlety  and  warmth. 

"Blues  to  me.  Is  happy,”  he  said 
Qflce.  It  seems  an  odd  statement 
from  the  man.  who  delivered  the 
poignant  Ain't  Nobody^  Business  at 
the  1959  Monterey  Jazz  Festival.  Yet 
even. In  his  bluest  songs  he  seemed 
to  radiate  positive  spirit,  and  at  fast 
tempos  he  sang  with  huge  bon- 
homie. 

. The  label  “blues  shouter”  places 
hjm  among  singers  like  Basie1? 
Jimmy  Rushing  and  Big  Joe  Ttirner. 
Blues  shoutere  are  among  the  vocal 
athletes  of  black  music,  and  the  best 


of  them,  like  ’Spoon,  can  handle  any 
mood  from  torrid  to  intimate. 

After  growing  up  In  southern 
Arkansas,  he  moved  to  California, 
and  during  the  second  world  war 
served  in  the  US  merchant  marines 
as  a cook.  Ashore  in  Calcutta,  he 
made  his  public  debut  with  an  expa- 
triate orchestra  led  by  the  pianist 
Teddy  Weatherford.  Until  then  he 
had  been  mimicking  the  sweet 
singing  style  of  the  Ink  Spots.  “But 
that  time  In  Calcutta  I was  kind  of 
despondent  and  didn't  give  a damn 
what  happened.  And  ft  was  just  out 
of  the  clear  blue,  I was  half  stoned 
when  I did  it  . . . and  everybody 
went  crazy  back  there  when  I sang.” 

Leaving  the  service,  he  settled  at 
Vallejo,  California,'  where  his  club 
act  wascaught  onie  night  In  1944  by 
the  bandleader  Jay  McShann. 
'Spoon  spent  three'  years  with  Mc- 
Sliann,  recording  forsWef-al  of  the 
independent  labels  In  California.  . 

He  went  on  foreword  for  Modern, 
King  and  Chqss,  faftt  by  the  1950s 
was  no  longer  producing  lilts. 

In  1959,  the  promoter  Jfouny 


Witherspoon:  a Vocal  athlete  ' 

Lyons,  hopiilg  to  book  'Spoon  for 
the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival,  tracked 
him  down  to  Newport  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  reduced  to  playing 
bass  with  the  pianist  Charles  Brown. 

In  the  unforgettable  recording  of 
.the  Monterey  event,  'Spoon  leaps 
uppn  his  new  oppor tunlty  tike  a lion. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  recorded 
Again  In  Hollywood  with  Ben  Web- 
ster arid  Gerfy  Mulligan.  The  dou- 
ble calling-card  of  these  two  albums 
introduced  him  to  the  international 


QUARCttuva, 
OjtasHr 

means  the  product  of  a tWu 
urge  to  we  the  guilty  pj 
Who  are  the  guilty,  anyway?^ 

with  the  film-makers  there.  TVs 

convinced  us.  But  the  whdfcL 
of  the  movie  lias  prope&dujfc 
wards  n different  conclusion  t 
wards  something  colder  *j 
harsher.  In  the  end, 
only  one  who  feela  betrayed.  , « 

Derek  Malcolm  adds:  Afof,! 
Lyne's  Lolita,  a new  venititffc 
Nabokov  book  which,  at  the^ 
time,  uo  distributor  in  Anwraaifl 
dare  handle,  had  its  world  prenfa 
at  Spain’s  San  Sebastian  FuM 
without  causing  riots  in  the  streta 
Indeed,  the  sustained  appbu^tfe 
which  it  was  received  Indicated  ia 
no  one  thought  it  was  a film  liktift 
encourage  paedophilia. 

It  is,  however,  totally  different 
Stanley  Kubrick's  adaptation,  nut 
more  predicated  towards  the  m 
sexuality  of  the  central  Kalsoo  b 
tween  the  middle-aged  Hunk 
Humbert  and  the  preadotaa 
Lolita. 

Instead  of  James  Mason's  jnj 
uncle  of  a Humbert,  m tin 
Jeremy  Irons's  riven  and  ob*«£ii£f 
lover  who  knows  he  is  doing  tmqr 
but  cannot  help  himself.  Hriintti 
natural  paedophile.  He  Is  a pit; 
man  who  in  the  end  destroys  M 
himself  and  the  object  of  hisde&in 

/N  THIS,  Lyne  goes  even  furthe 
than  Nabokov's  book.  But  i 
other  respects  he  is  totally,  t 
most  too  literally,  faithful  to  itfo 
is  his  film  exploitative  towards  t> 
difficult  subject  matter.  It  nwi 
admits  that  grown  men  can  be  t 
traded  lo  the  under-aged  and  i 
tempts  to  show  how  and  even  why 
A lot,  of  course,  depends  upe 
, the  noting  — and  here  the  then  l> 
year-old  Dominique  Swain's  Ixla 
contributes  one  of  the  most  exta 
| ordinary  and  detailed  portraits^ 
pre-adoiescence  I have  seen  on  to 
screen.  She  totally  carries  the  fay 
and  Irons’s  performance,  ora® 
underplayed  and  striking  as  it  is,rc 

tually  exists  in  her  6hadow. 

The  main  problem  with  ww* 
undoubtedly  the  best  film  the  - 
year-old  Lyne  has  raw*  h® 
length,  which  at  present  » ^ 
hours,  20  minutes.  Somewhere? 
there,  the  film  loses  part  offcR 
and  emotional  kick.  WhHt  it 
loses  Is  Its  sense  of  danger-, 
dealing  with  a taboo  subject 
honesty  mid  sensitivity. 

jazz  nudlence,  and  during 
he  appeared  at  thd  Newport J 
Festival,  visited  Europe  and  K* 
and  built  an  Impressive  catalog* 

albums.  ... 

Unlike  many  artists  with i*Jf 
associations,  he  was 
the  African-American 
receiving  an  NAACP  image  ; 
and  a Hall  of  Fame  Atfam  ft 
Ebony  magazine.  ' . jI 
Around  1981  hA  was  dgjJ 
with  throat  cancer . He 
working,  but  by 
decade  the  velvet  of  W*  ** 
audibly  worn  and  patchy.  . j gi 
Nevertheless,  afoujM&J 
Midnight  Lady  CdW  l&JJf 
(1988)  gavehisadmireia^(; 
alloyed  satisfaction,  thaawp^^ | 
sympathetic 
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Acuity  buried  in  clutter 


Heady  stuff . . . Karen  Huffetodtis  in  Valery  Gergiev's  Salome 

Double  Dutch 


directness,  ’Spbon  waar®  snTj 
exponent  of  pure  crafo , . ■ 
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OPERA 

Andrew  Clements 

PERHAPS  the  grass  Is  al- 
ways greener  on  the  other 
side  of  the  North  Sea,  but 
die  Dutch  take  on  opera  comes 
aa  a shock  after  the  impoverish- 
ment of  operatic  life  In  Britain.  It 
fa  not  juBt  a question  of  funding 
(despite  recent  cuts,  support  ia 
fBr  more  generous  than  it  is  in 
Britain).  It's  attitude:  there  is  a 
seriousness  of  purpose  that 
comes  across  in  everything  put 
on  tli ere.  Too  often  in  Britain, 
one  gets  a sense  of  shows  being 
launched  on  a wing  and  a prayer. 

At  the  Muziektheater  in 
Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands 
Opera  has  just  embarked  on  a 
Ring  Cycle,  the  first  to  be 
mounted  by  a Dutch  company. 

Dbb  Rhe  Ingold  opened  laBt 
month,  and  the  remaining  Instal- 
ments will  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession next  year.  Complete 
cycles  will  be  given  In  summer 
1990.  It  ia  staged  by  the  com- 
pany's artistic  director,  Pierre 
Audi,  and  conducted  by  music 
director  Harmut  Haenchen. 

If  nothing  else,  the  cycle 
promises  to  be  a visual  spectac- 
ular, for  If  ever  there  was  a 
perfect  Illustration  of  conspicu- 
ous operatic  consumption,  It's 
this  Rhelngold.  George  Tsypln’s 
aet  fa  a tour  de  force  of  massive 
tectonic  plates,  which  tilt  and 
move  to  create  different  spaces 
for  each  scene.  Girders  high  on 
either  side  of  the  stage  provide . 
extra  seating  for  adventurous 
opera-goers,  and  walkways  and 
rampa  encircling  the  orchestra 
P t project  the  action  into  the  au- 
ditorium. As  the  cycle  pro- 
ff^oses,  so  the  relationship  j 
between  the  audience,  the 
orchestra  and  the  stage  will  be 
^assessed,  until  In  Gtitter- 
almmerung  the  orchestra  will 
occupy  centre  stage,  and  the  au- 
dience will  be  all  around  them. 

It  a Immensely  ambitious,  and 
could  only  be  contemplated  In  a 
space  like  the  Muziektheater.  j 
wth  its  huge  stage  and  atate-of-  ;- 
toe-art  technology.  But  once  the 
ahaer  thrill  of  beholding  auch  a 
RjSantlc  construction  has  sub: 
aided,  there  is  little  else  to  bold 
me  attention:  In  the  course  of 
wo-and-a-half  hours  nothing  - ’ 

25* happens.  The  earth  ,. 
moves,  the  special  effects  go  off 
a cue,  the  diameters  go 
^°ugh  their  precisely  choreo-, 

; motions.  There’s  not  a., 

R dramatic  Involve- 

[I  2?to^frMh.perspective.1  \ 

ia  a Rhelngold  in  which’ : 
jjvofen  (guug  }n  a workmanlike  * 


way  by  John  Brdcheler)  Is  almost 
a peripheral  figure,  Alberich’s 
curse  (delivered  by  Henk  Snilt) 
is  Incidental,  and  the  most  pow- 
erful performances  come  from 
tlie  Mime  of  Graham  Clark  and 
Loge  of  Chris  Merritt,  probably 
because  both  are  experienced 
singers  capable  of  creating  their 
own  definition  of  their  charac- 
ters. Perhaps  with  a more  in- 
spiring lead  from  Haenchen  the 
musical  results  might  have  been 
more  involving,  bill  this  whs  dry, 
matter-of-fact  Wagner  with  an  or- 
chestra (die  Rcsldentic  from  The 
Hague)  whose  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  music  showed  all  too 
often. 

Meanwhile,  in  Rotterdam,  a 
whole  autumn  festival  has  been 
built  around  Valery  Gergiev,  who 
divides  his  time  between  run- 
ning the  Kirov  Opera  in  St 
Petersburg  and  conducting  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic.  The 
centrepiece  this  year  is  a 
bespoke  production  of  Strauss's 
Salome  hi  the  city's  Schouw- 
burg;  it  is  attributed  to  the 
Nationals  Reiaopera,  but  it  is  a 
show  of  international  quality  by 
any  standard,  conducted  Incan- 
descently  by  Gergiev  with  the 
Rotterdam  Phil  in  die  pit,  and 
with  staging  by  W1UI  Decker  of 
such  Intense  muslcallty  and 
, emotional  power  that  it  over-  . 
shadows  every  other  version  I 
have  ever  seen. 

/NA  functional,  stepped  set 
by  Wolfgang  Gussmann  and 
brilliantly  delineated  cos- 
tumes — tinsel  crowns  and 
bpld  heads  for  Herod  and 
Herodlas  — Decker  makes 
every  moment  cotint,  every 
phrase  have  meaning  and  dra- 
matic purpose.  No  details  are 
overlooked.  Th6  suicide  of 
Narraboth,  which  so  often 
seems  almost  incidental  to  the 
main  action,  becomes  an  event 
of  pivotal  importance:  the 
Dance  of  Seven  Veils  is  no  teas- 
ing come-on,  but  a ritual  humlL- 
i iation  of  Herod,  while  Salome’s 

final  scene  with  the  severed  j 
. head  is  profoundly  disturbing. 
The  full,  nauseating  power  of  . 
the  opera  Is  unleashed,  and 
Karen  Huffetodt’s  performance 
in  the  title  role  has  Intense  con- 
centration and  unfailing  voc^l  . 

’■  comm  arid.  There  is  a uiaglHler-  . 
ial|  warm  Jqkanaan  from  Nlcolni 
Putiiln,  a helpless  Herod  from 
Konstantin  Plosnlkov,  iinft  a j 
Jumpy,  frumpy  Herodias from 
j jfeiretinVWtt-  And  there  js  „ . 

•'  m^SSScfwith  atipw-real 
iriteqstiy;  It  is  an  unforgettable  '. 

' show; 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 

rREVOR  NUNN,  the  new  di- 
rector of  the  National  Theatre 
in  London,  opens  his  account 
with  Ibsen’s  An  Enemy  of  the 
People  — an  extremely  bold 
choice,  since  the  play  diampions 
tiie  £lite  against  the  masses  and 
questions  the  tyranny  of  majority 
rule.  But  while  (lie  evening  has 
much  going  for  it  — not  least 
Christopher  Hampton’s  new  version 
and  fine  performances  from  Ian 
McKellen,  Stephen  Moore  and  John 
Woodvine  — 1 was  dismayed  by 
Nunn's  reliance  on  Victorian  scenic 
clutter.  Visually,  this  is  old-hat 
Ibsen. 

In  fact,  there  is  a gnawing  para- 
dox at  the  heart  of  this  production. 
Textually,  it  goes  for  (lie  real,  unccn- 
sored  play.  It  is,  of  course,  the  story 
ol  Dr  Stockmann,  medical  officer  in 
o Norwegian  coastal  town,  who  dis- 
covers the  local  baths  are  danger- 
ously contaminated.  In  Arthur  ; 
Miller's  highly  popular  version,  ! 
Stockmann  is  turned  into  an  heroic 
idealist.  Hampton’s  infinitely  supe- 
rior translation  reminds  us  that 
Stockmann's  cani]Kiigning  coinage 
is  allied  to  a fanatic  streak.  In  the 
great  scene  where  he  confronts*  the 
townspeople,  who  see  their  liveli- 
hoods threatened,  lie  divides 
humanity  into  pedigrees  and  mon- 
grels. hymns  the  “spiritually  supe- 
rior individual”  and  claims  that 
“anyone  who  lives  by  a lie  should  be 
exterminated  like  vermin".  Ibsen’s 
point  is  that  the  champion  of  scien- 
tific truth  may  also  be  a rabid  anti- 
democrat 

At  its  best  the  play  is  like  a mix- 
ture of  Curiolanus  and  Jaws,  a por- 
trait of  a truculent  individualist  and 
of  a society  that  puts  profit  before 
human  life.  However,  what  Nunn 
gives  us  is  a variation  on  Nicholas 
Nickleby.  At  a time  when  the  trend 
in  Ibsen  production  is  towards  the 
suggestively  spare,  he  swathes  the 
play  in  novelistic  detail.  John 
Napier’s  tiresomely  revolving, 
stage-hogging  set  crowns  domestic 
interiors  with  water  towers,  forested 
hills  and  scudding  clouds;  Nunn 
fills  in  the  crowded  canvas  with 
marching  bands,  jostling  citizens 
and  cawing  seagulls.  ■ . . 

Not  only  does  this  subvert 
Ibsen’s  selective  realism;  on  several 
occasions  it  is  misleading.  And 
Nunn's  ending  is  preposterous: 
Stockmann  and  his  family  R9cehd  to 
the  rooftop,  striking  an  heroic, 
tableaq-vivant  pose,  while  below 
them  an  electronically  enhanced 
crowd  .chants:  “An  enemy  of  the 
people."  This  is  Lea.  Mis  kitsch,  not 
Ibsen.  , -• 

. Underneath  the  : ludicrously  ■ in- 
flated staging,  there  is,  however.i  a 
serious  grasp, of  what  the  play, fa 
about  — something  you  can  gauge 
from  McKellen's  excellently  judged 
performance,  Ibsen  said,  that  the 
actor  playing  Stockman  "must  make 
himself  as  thin  and  small  as  possi- 
ble”, And  .-  McKellen  , transforms 
himself  into  a lean-faced,  slraggle- 
haired,  excitable  figure  whose  lifts  la 
dominated  by  dompstfc|ty.  ,aqd  re- 
search — almost  the  'rotf  ome  of  the 
absent-minded  pri^  iljrta&’fino  per- 
formance, priyktfepivswea,  explain 
public,  Attitudes;,  ^kihann’s.soll- 
tmT^ft^esslve^ss  ,frau|latea  info 

, \^iot  yo'u  alW  (earn  fa  how  much 
Stockman  n’js  driven  by.  antipathy  tp 
his  .bigwig  brother:  .the  scenes  ^be- 
tween McKellen's  Impulsive  Tomas 


and  Stephen  Moore's  sly,  calculat- 
ing Peter  Stockmann  are  the  high- 
light of  the  evening.  When  Moore 
quietly  asks  McKellen  to  return  the 
mayoral  hat  and  stick  with  which  he 
has  been  carolling,  it  is  as  if  old 
nursery  antagonisms  are  being  re- 
played. 

Psychologically,  the  production  is 
acute.  There  is  a brilliant  cameo 
from  John  Woodvine  as  a printer 
who  prides  himself  on  haring  gradu- 
ated from  “the  universily  of  life",  and 
a highly  impressive  one  from  Alan 
Cox  as  an  opportunist  liberal  editor. 
Ibsen’s  linnerringly  subversive  piny, 
which  champions  a spiritual  £lile 
while  attacking  the  capitalist  ethic, 
survives  intact;  I only  hope  that 
Trevor  Nunn's  monumental  scenic 
realism  does  not  suggest  that  the 
National  is  going  to  ivlum  to  Victo- 
rian theatrical  values. 

Do  wc  need  theatre  ccimi tallies? 
Peter  Hall  i>assionately  believes  we 
do.  In  a programme  article  ior  his 
King  Lear  at  London’s  Old  Vic  he 
pleads  for  more  permanent  troupes. 
But  the  real  case  is  made  on  singe 
by  his  strikingly  lucid,  fast-moving 
production  which  offers  living  proof 

The  play  Is  like  a mix 
of  Coriolanus  and 
Jaws.  But  Nunn  gives 
us  a variation  on 
Nicholas  Nickleby 

of  the  practical  benefits  of  ensemble. 

One  moment  sums  it  up  lo  per- 
fection. In  the  famous  scene  on 
Dover  heath,  Gloucester's  mock-sui- 
cide is  tragedy  transmuted  into 
farce.  Other  productions,  such  as 
Peter  Brook's,  have  pointed  up  the 
Beckettian  parallels.  But  here  the 
fact  that  the  blinded,  spreadeagled 
Gloucester  and  the  shape-changing 
Edgar  are  played  by  Denis  Quilley 
and  Greg  Hicks,  Pozzo  and  Lucky 
in  this  season's  Godot, 
strengthen  the  rever- 
berations. And  when 
they  are  joined  by 
Alan  Howard’s  ware 
der-witted  Lew, 

Godot's  Vladimir, 
the  Shakespeare- 
Beckett  links  be- 


come uncanny.  Hall  is  not  a concep- 
tual director  who  bends  plays  to  fit  a 
thesis.  Rut  if  a key  point  emerges 
from  this  highly  intelligent  Lear  — 
surprisingly  his  first — it  is  the  con- 
stant Beckettian  co-existence  of  the 
tragic  and  the  absurd. 

Lear's  suffering,  in  particular,  is 
counterpointed  by  the  antic  coincdy 
of  Alan  Dobie's  Fool:  the  best  I have 
seen.  Like  Michael  Bryant  in 
Richard  Eyre’s  National  Theatre 
production,  Dobic  plays  him  as  an 
old  vnudcvillian  in  a comical,  conical 
hat.  But  Dobie  eschews  pathos  to 
present  a Fool  who,  even  as  lx?nr  is 
confronting  madness,  is  busy  doing 
lewd  phallic  jokes  or  ball-juggling. 
He  is  nlso,  of  course,  nil  ironic  com- 
mentator on  (.ear's  folly,  but  whnt 
you  get  is  u sense  of  the  grotesque 
content  I iclion  that  is  the  luillmurk  of 
Shnkesix?art.''s  piny. 

I wisli  l could  he  quite  as  rlui]>- 
sudic  about  Howard's  Lear.  He 
makes  a strong  initial  impression, 
lie  is  imperious,  cuiumamling.  red- 
cloaked,  handsome  mul  not  that  old: 
a I .ear  who  seems  to  have  upp'd  for 
curly  rotircmrnl.  One  superb  tmieh. 
in  which  the  discarded  lordclin 
hands  him  his  crown  so  that  |v  can 
greet  h'siuce  and  Burgundy,  also  in 
slant ly  establishes  his  awareness  uf 
his  folly.  Bm  Uw  fa  si  rule  that  d«- 
main  fa  more  than  good  acting,  h re 
quires,  though  not  n»ce'*sj»ril> 
literally,  a degree  of  self-exposure  . 
And  although  Howard  uses  hfa  line 
vocal  resources  to  chart  fa.-nvfa  suf- 
fering and  madness,  it  remains  as 
yet  a striking  lent  of  ittt personation  1 
rather  than  «i  piece  of  self-revelation. 

The  stre  ngth  of  tlur  evening  lies 
in  the  clarity  oi  the  staging,  on  John 
Gunter's  all-but-bare  stage,  and  in 
the  ensemble.  Victoria  Hamilton's 
Cordelia  beautifully  mixes  compas- 
sion and  strength.  Anna  Carteret’s 
Gotteril  and  Jenny  Quayle's  Regan 
are  clearly  refugees  from  a world  of 
paternal  domination.  And  David  Yel- 
land’s  Kent  and  Peter  Blythe's  Al- 
bany show  how  decency  survives  in 
a world  of  disintegrating  evil:  one 
more  contradiction  in  this  glori- 
ously senseless  play. 

This  is  the  third  Lear  in  a 
year  and  the  best  the  one 
that  gets  closest  to  the 
play’s  tragicomic  heart 
and  most  reminds  us  of 
man's  Beckettian  solitude 
in  a hostile  universe. 


■Vn  K 


Jan  McKelIeri,  plctiired  with  Kal  Peirce,  exacts  a fine  performance  in 
An  Enemy  Of  The  People  ..  | ■ pHotoqfV\ph  nemjQBEht 
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Libby  Brooks  meets 
the  novelist  least  tipped 
to  be  shortlisted  for  this 
year’s  Booker  Prize 


SS  A RE  YOU  writing  down 
f \ what  I’ve  got  in  my  bath- 
/ I room?"  Since  her  place  on 
the  Booker  Prize  shortlist  was  an- 
nounced, Madeleine  St  John  has 
grown  wily  about  Journalistic  meth- 
ods of  ascertaining  psychological 
verities.  A tiny  sparrow  of  a woman, 
she  wriggles,  child-like,  in  her  chair, 
8 training  to  see  out  of  the  window  of 
tlie  cheerfully  chaotic  flat  in  Notting 
Hill,  west  London,  where  she  has 
been  a fixture  since  the  early  seven- 
ties. Full  lips  move  in  a well-etched 
face,  framed  by  wiry,  once-copper 
hair.  "This  is  my  first  face-to-face  in- 
terview." she  says  deliberately. 

Though  rumoured  to  have  been 
longlisted  for  the  Booker  Prize  in 
1993,  St  John,  aged  55,  is  stunned  at 
the  trajectory  of  her  third  novel. 
The  Essence  Of  The  Thing.  T am 
gobsmacked,  truly.  I think  we'd  all 


like  to  get  attention,  but  when  we've 
got  it  we’re  in  a very  equivocal 
position,  despising  ourselves  for 
wanting  iL” 

First  published  four  years  ago,  St 
John's  minimalist  anatomies  of  daily 
dramas  have  won  critical  plaudits 
and  gentle  sales.  Her  selection  by 
the  Booker  judges,  however,  raised 
eyebrows  in  literary  circles  and  she 
is  undoubtedly  considered  the  wild- 
card choice.  "God  knows  who  this 
creature  is  who  is  going  to  emerge 
out  of  all  this,"  she  says  fretfully. 
‘The  only  thing  Tm  sure  of  is  that  It 
won’t  be  me,  and  it  won't  be  the  per- 
son who  wrote  the  book." 

Born  into  a wealthy  family  in  Syd- 
ney, she  studied  at  Sydney  univer- 
sity, but  left  Australia  in  1965,  at  the 
age  of  23.  Was  she  eager  to  leave? 
“Who  wouldn't  be?  Really,  there's 
nothing  unusual  in  leaving  Aus- 
tralia. Suddenly  one  day  there  was 
no  one  left  under  the  age  of  35." 
Marrying  as  she  exited,  St  John 
traveled  to  the  United  States,  where 
her  new  husband  began  graduate 
studies,  while  she  worked  at  the 
university  bookstore.  Two  years 


Australian  conjuror 


Pater  Porter 

Jack  Maggs 
by  Peter  Carey 
Faber  328pp£t  5.99 

y|  MONG  continuous  critical  ex- 
changes  about  the  contempo- 
rary novel  little  is  said  of  plotting 
and  storytelling.  It  i9  assumed  that 
such  devices  are  too  old-fa9hioned 
to  be  mentioned  in  decently  modern 
company.  Yet  the  one  area  where 
our  contemporaries  are  the  equal  of 
their  great  predecessors  is  in  the 
way  they  plan  their  fictional  works. 

Peter  Carey  i‘b  a wonderful  de- 
viser of  gnarled  and  twisted  stories. 
He  began  with  a fine  distillation  of 
the  nasty  In  The  Man  In  History, 
but  it's  easy  to  spring  surprises  in 
short  stories.  Once  he  settled  into 
his  stride  in  the  extended  form  of 
the  novel,  he  began  to  develop  an 
admirable  ingenuity  of  narrative. 
There  was  a fault  early  on  in  the 
delta-like  fanning  out  of  events:  IUy- 
whacker  begins  and  ends  brilliantly 
but  sags  somewhat  in  the  middle. 
Oscar  And  Lucinda  is  written  in  the 
sheaf  principle  — the  story  is  pre- 
sented in  hundreds  of  short  sec- 
tions. Much  is  marvellous  but  again 
the  exfoliation  leads  to  emotional  re- 
dundancy. With  The  Tax  Inspector 
and  The  Unusual  Life  Of  Tristan 
Smith,  Carey  came  to  full  maturity. 

Jack  Maggs  is  a further  demon- 
stration of  Carey’s  originality  as  a 
conjuror  of  people  and  happenings. 
He  recognises  that  we  all,  Aus- 
tralians included,  have  grown  up 
knowing  Charles  Dickens's  England 
almost  as  we  do  our  own  sldns.  He 
ha9  chosen  to  look  more  closed  at 
the  moral  and  physical  make-up  of 
the  Dickensian  landscape  which 
time  and  over-familiarity  have  re- 
duced  to  a sequence  of  comic 
tableaux.  He  has  smelt  his  way  into 
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Madeleine  St  John:  gobsmacked 

later,  she  came  to  England,  the  plan 
being  for  her  husband  to  follow. 
"But  he  never  actually  caught  up 
with  me."  She  laughs.  “He  got  dis- 
tracted by  une  autre  femme,  so  that 
was  that  And  by  some  oversight,  I 
never  managed  ST* meet  another 
Prince  Charming  to  rescue  me  from 
tiie  awful  responsibility  of  running 
my  own  life." 

London  subsistence  involved  a 
succession  of  "stupid  little  part-time 


jobs",  including  a stint  at  a radical 
bookshop  in  Charing  Cross  Road. 
“It  never  struck  me  that  1 wauled  to 
write.  There  just  came  a point  in  my 
life  when  1 realised  there  was  noth- 
ing else  l could  do  to  try  to  earn  a 
few  quid.  It  wasn't  a burning  need, 
which  is  an  awful  thing  to  confess.  I 
thought  I'd  have  a crack  at  this  writ- 
ing thing.  And  it’s  worked  out  as 
you've  seen." 

St  John  finds  it  incomprehensible 
that  some  might  object  to  women 
writers  who  concentrate  on  the  minu- 
tiae of  daily  life:  Though  I suspect  a 
lot  of  women  writers  are  so  wet  and 
uninteresting  that  they  give  it  a bad 
name."  She  smirks.  “I  probably 
shouldn't  have  said  that"  Her  own 
examination  of  the  quotidian  has  at- 
tracted its  critics.  A savage  review 
described  her  latest  book  as  "light 
enough  to  be  spread  on  Ryvita". 

Why  are  her  characters  usually 
two  decades  younger  than  herself? 
“I’m  prejudiced  against  people  my 
age.  I don't  think  their  lives  are 
terribly  interesting.  They're 
grannies,  aren't  they?  There’s 
nothing  pretty  about  them."  Does 
she  apply  a similar  analysis  to  her- 
self? "Oh  absolutely,"  she  chuckles 
witchily.  "A  granny  without  any 
grandchildren!  Dreadful!"  St  John 


Intimate  portrait  of  a lady 


the  terror  and  obsession  which  un- 
derlie Twist,  Nickleby,  Dombey, 
Clmzzlewitand  the  rest. 

His  hero.  Jack  Maggs,  is  a 
younger  version  of  Magwitch  re- 
turned from  New  South  Wales  In 
1637  intent  on  claiming  revenge  on 
the  country  of  his  persecution,  but 
also  on  being  reunited  with  his  pro- 
tfg£,  Henry  Phipps,  who  is  living  a 
sybaritic  and  secretive  life  in  Lon- 
don. Maggs's  early  years  encom- 
passed a series  of  misfortunes  and 
betrayal  by  almost  everybody  he 
trusted.  En  route  to  transportation 
he  decided  on  whim  to  befriend  a 
poor  boy  in  a Kentish  village  — 
Phipps,  his  adopted  boo  — whom  in 
due  course  he  enriched  with  money 
sent  back  from  Sydney. 

Maggs's  search  for  Phipps  1b 
Carey’s  opportunity  to  souse  him- 
self in  Dickens's  world  and  also  to 
pursue  the  demon  of  Dickens  him- 
self. By  a series  of  mishaps  Maggs 
becomes  a footman  in  the  London 
house  of  Percy  Buckle,  a book-lover 
anxious  to  make  the  wider  acquain- 
tance of  Tobias  Oates,  darling  of  the 
English  reading  public.  Oates's  de- 
scription comes  from  the  Maclise 
portrait  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  he 
has  many  of  Dickens’s  renowned 
characteristics.  He  is  an  indefatiga- 
ble note-taker  and  journal-keeper, 
and  an  omnivorous  observer  of 
Jjondon  fife. 

However,  Carey’s  real  achieve- 
ment is  not  to  recreate  London  in 
the  first  years  of  Victoria’s  reign, 
nor  to  graft  a fictional  outrider  on  to 
a tribal  understanding  of  Dickens  — 
rather  the  novel  is  a report  by  hell- 
ish half-light  of  one  of  the  great 
dreamland*  of  human  obsession. 

. Carey  doesn’t  rely  on  any  of  the 
■tricks  of  “magic  realism" —he  pays 
diii?  homage  to  naturafism  through- 
out. But  he  does  so  audaciously  and 
his  interest  In  people,  places,  sur- 
faces and  customs  la  of  a catalogue- 
like  density.  '■ 

The  novel  has  a happy  ending  of 
Dickensian  periunctoriness  back  in 
New  South  Wales.  It’s  almost  as  if 
Carey  i«:  signalling  that  calm  and 
'epatentrtient  are  n4tive  to  Australia 
but  real  life  is  to  be  found  only  In  the 
sprawling  cruelty  of  London. 
Charles  Dickens  and  Tobias  Oates 
would  agree  with  him.  ' 1 ' 


Laura  Cummlng 

The  Magician's  Wife 
by  Brian  Moore 
Bloomsbury  2 1 6pp  £ 1 5.99 

IN  1856.  as  Napoleon  III  wa9  con- 
I gratulating  himself  on  France’s 
victory  in  the  Crimea  and  languidly 
anticipating  the  conquest  of  Algeria, 
news  came  from  the  Bureau  Arabe 
of  a sudden  hitch  to  the  imperial 
plans.  In  the  Southern  desert  a band 
of  holy  men  were  inciting  the  Algeri- 
ans to  Islamic  jihad.  So  miraculous 
were  the  powers  of  one  of  these 
marabouts  that  he  was  thought  to 
be  Mohammed’s  true  successor, 
chosen  to  lead  his  people  against 
the  infidel.  Napoleon  could  not  send 
his  vast  exhausted  army,  so  he  cun- 
ningly dispatched  a French  magi- 
cian instead  to  quell  the  Arabs  with 
the  touch  of  a wand. 

Extravagantly  implausible  as  this 
seems,  the  plot  of  Brian  Moore's 
new  novel  turns  out  to  be  true. 
Napoleon  really  did  send  a conjuror 
into  the  Algerian  interior,  armed 
only  with  a box  of  props,  although 
the  man  was  Europe’s  greatest 
magician,  an  adept  who  reputedly 
robbed  his  victims  of  their  strength 
and  could  withstand  a bullet  to  the 
heart  The  hawk-eyed  Moore  spot- 
ted a cursory  reference  in  Flau- 
bert’s letters.  From  this  fragment, 
he  has  conjured  a story  even  more 
surprising  than  the  original  report 

Henri  Lambert  is  brilliantly 
sketched  — a silent  dapper  figure 
withdrawing  fans  and  flowers,  cof- 
fee cups  and  cannon  balls  from  the 
fragile  recesses  of  a papier  mftch£ 
horn.  But  he  is  neither  the  narrator 
nor  the  subject  of  this  book. 
Moore’6  interest  is  offstage,  in  the 
wingS  where  Mme  Lambert  stands, 
an  unwitting  conspirator  In  the  Im- 
perialplot 

Emmeline  Ldmbert  is  a doctor’s 
daughter  from  'rural  France,  She 
doesn't  ' know  the  secrets- of  Lam- 
bert's magic  — until  Algeria  — and 
no  longer  understands  how  he  ales- 
merised  her  into  a marriage  of  such 
midwinter  despair.  We  never  quite 
glimpse  her  except  89  a radiant  re- 
flection In  other  people’s  feces.  • 

Moore's  pacing  iti  exquisite:  short 
scenes  driven  forward1  on  undercut 


rents  of  political  intrigue  nud  the 
sexual  charge  between  Emmeline 
and  the  sun-darkened  Colonel  who 
has  seduced  her  husband  into  the 
Algerian  mission.  As  Limber l pre- 
pares to  face  the  marabouts,  the  ten- 
sion ratchets  to  the  limit.  If  his 
bullet  triek  falters.  Umber l may 
prove  to  be  the  victim  of  a hoax. 

You  might  expect  a ricochet  from 
religion  to  politics,  especially  from  a 
writer  who  has  examined  the  rela- 
tionship so  brilliantly  in  novels 
about  Belfast,  Warsaw.  Haiti  and 
Quebec.  Instead,  Moore  reduces 
the  conflict  to  caricature.  The  holy 
man  sent  by  the  colonisers  is  n sci- 
entific materialist  whose  idea  of  n 
miracle  i9  to  electrocute  the  Arabs. 
The  marabout  leader  is  n gentle 
pacifist,  one  of  Moore’s  most  ten- 
derly spiritual  chnractcra.  Emme- 
line scarcely  hesitates  before  toiling 
him  the  truth.  That  pivotal  monicut, 
quite  late  in  the  novel,  dramatically 
alters  all  that  precedes  It.  The  magi- 
cian is  transformed  from  expert 
fraud  to  human  husband. 

Emmeline’s  motives,  avowedly 
based  on  hatred  of  colonial  Injus- 
tice, suddenly  appear  more  personal 
and  oblique.  The  narrative  darkens; 


has  yet  to  read  her  Boob 
competition.  Re-reading  W 
and  James,  her  favourite  Ufa 
eaves  little  time  for  contempt 
ictiun.  She'd  like  to  travel  nj 
Other  than  that,  I’d  like  to  aiS 

at  a point  where  it's  possible  t 
meet  my  maker  with  some  kind  d 
courage.  Once  you're  geate 
towards  the  end  of  your  iSe/tS’ 
world  is  fragile  and  wonderful 
terrible  because  you  know  you  at 
going  to  leave  it1’ 

Surely  55  Is  rather  too  young  kr 
such  contemplations.  “Do youths 
so?  Maybe  I should  put  it  off  for  j 
few  years.  So  l do  have  time  to  geti 
dog  then." 
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Edward  Hopper’s  A Woman  In  The  Sun  (1961),  reminiscent  of  a Renaissance  Annunciation 

Images  that  defied  the  Word 


no  longer  a historical,  but  a psych)  

logical  mystery.  In  the  bizarre  de  p«ter  Conrad 

nouement,  Lambert  discovers  hi*  ] 

potency  in  courage,  not  magic.  :•  tarlcan  Visions:  The  Epic 
The  Magician's  Wife  is  den* ' Nory  of  Art  in  America 
with  physical  detail,  from  the  porce-  j ; Robert  Hughes 
lain  and  haute  couture  at  the  palace  1 fwi  608pp  £35 
to  the  construction  of  candlera  i ! 

bullets,  the  proper  ingredients  sfl  • A MERIC  A — which  has  bc- 
couscous  and  the  irksome  friction rt  I #1  come  a factory  of  images,  a 
taffeta  under  the  red  desert  nljfl  society  of  hypo  and  photo- 
Hislury  is  discreetly  expressed  br  j ; -{“.peopled  by  self-ndver liters  with 
allusion,  yet  history,  as  Enunebi  I J traced  teeth  and  buffed  bodies  — 
says,  is  also  “ordinary  people  doing  pa  founded,  oddly  enough,  by  a 
their  evening  shopping  in  tb  lwt  of  fanatical  icunophuhes.  The 
streets".  She  may  be  a distant  sped.? Puritans  who  settled  its  abstemious 
in  the  imperial  story,  but  she's  ;>i  northeastern  corner  in  the  17th  cen- 
vivid  dose-up  in  this  one,  Jy  venerated  the  legalism  of  the 

Moore  deftly  conveys  Emmeline!  - 1 Word  but  mistrusted  the  image  as  a 
transformation  from  timid  bride  tc  > sensual  delusion,  and  their  eschato- 
indeirendcnt  woman  in  a few  height  logical  doubts  still  linger, 
cned  Instants:  the  shock  of  seeinj  In  1910.  Robert  Henri,  inculcating 
her  husband  sleeping  in  a hum*  a grimy,  gritty  realism  at  the  New 
the  lascivious  probing  of  the  en>  i«k  School  of  Art,  claimed  that  "in 
peror’s  fingers  beneath'  her  sWrh  this  country  wv  have  no  need  of  art 
Tlie  broader  themes  — fraud,  w ju  culture".  In  1927,  the  painter 
rupllon,  imperialism  — are  fosd ! tharfos  Dcniuth  told  Alfred 
with  such  moments.  Moore  over  | weglitz,  the  priestly  impresario 
lays  the  political  sophistication  ■ ; *ho  introduced  modern  art  to  New 
his  recent  novels  with  the  psycto  m,  that  "America  doesn’t  really 
logical  empathy  of  His  early  w*i|  • Today,  the  demagogic  bigot 
like  The  Doctor’s  Wife  or  i«.i  Helms,  fulminating  against 
Lonely  Passion  of  Judith  HmWJ;  J obscenity  0f  Mapplethorpe’s 
this  novel  is  the  intimately  nuanewj  Photographs  and  rallying  Congress 
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“ deny  funds  to  tlie  National  En- 
| fur  the  Arts,  sustains  the 
| Phujstine  faith  of  his  ancestors. 
Despite  its  triumphal  subtitle, 
tooert  Hughes’s  book  — expanded 
0Q1  his  recent  television  series  — 
^als  that  the  history  of  art  in 
America  has  been  something  less 
■r^J1  an  epic  progress.  At  first,  art 
j*1  k»  defend  itself  against  the 
^age-haters.  The  Puritans  of  New 
"gland,  preferring  plain  utility  to 
ftoty,  contented  themselves  with 
rage  chests  of  sawn  pine.  The 
rakers  instructed  spare,  rectilio- 

, .furniture,  Wkwng  tlie  square 

* ! symbol  of  probity.  In  Penn- 
fL?ma'.,h0  parsimonious  Amish 
nunurdty  sewed  scraps  of  cloth  to-. 
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get  her  into  sober  geometrical  quilts 
and.  as  Hughes  coiuinonls.  "created 
America's  firsi  major  abstract  art". 

Nowadays,  there  is  another  ideo- 
logical rnalais*1  lo  contend  with:  how 
can  good  art  he  made  in  a society 
which  boosts  nil  of  its  members  as 
potential  creators,  and  defines  even 
their  bodily  effluents  as  art  works? 
Near  the  etui  of  his  life.  Andy 
Warhol  decided  that  it  might  be 
"neat"  to  oxidise  his  canvases  by 
pissing  on  them,  and  Hughes  com- 
ments testily  on  the  "performance 
art"  of  Karen  Finley,  who  anoints 
herself  with  chocolate  and  intromits 
yams  "to  illustrate  the  degradation 
of  women  in  American  society". 

Julian  Schnabel  acquired  a repu- 
tation by  breaking  crockery  against 
his  mucky  canvases,  while  Keith 
Haring  turned  graffiti  into  a lucra- 
tive franchise  operation.  Any  act  of 
in-your-face  effrontery  ean  now  be 
touted  as  arl.  since,  as  Hughes 
points  out,  the  art  market  itself  — 
with  its  supremely  fictional  prices 

— "became  the  chief  cultural  arte- 
fact of  the  1980s". 

Henri  encouraged  Americans  to 
'learn  the  means  of  expressing 
themselves".  But  that  self-expression 
ha9  usually  taken  an  iconoclastic 
form.  In  Tom  Sawyer,  Mark  Twain 
describes  the  arduous  task  of  paint- 
. ing  America:  tlie  novel  begins  with 
the  whitewashing  of  a board  fence, 
30  metres  long  and  3m  high.  Jack- 
son  Pollock  reverted  to  even  cruder 
origins  when  he  spread  his  can- 
vases on  the  floor  and  threw  paint  at 
them.  His  technique,  he  thought,  re- 
vived the  habits  of  the  Indian  sand 
painters  of  tlie  West,  who  first  im- 
printed images  on-  the  friable, 
ephemeral  American  earth.  > 
Crossing  the  ocean,  imported 
European  emblems  underwent 
translation  into  the  vernacular.  Tlie 
architect  Latrobe,  who  designed  the 
neoclassical  public  buildings  of 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  used 
' corn  cobs  to  decorate  his  capitals 
' , and  replaced  Oie  acanthiw  leaves  of 
traditional  Corinthian  columns  with 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  tobacco 
plant.  William  Van  -Alen,  designing 
; the.  Chester;  Building  in  New  York 
in  the  twenties;  girdled  it  with 
aquiline  gargoyles  made  from  stain- 
less-steel Chrysler  radiator  caps, 

- Hughes  writes' ebdBanrigly  about 

this  home-made,  unpretentious 


strain  in  American  arl.  ami  ils  af- 
front to  the  refinements  of  Europe. 
He  finds  il  first  in  Julm  Singleton 
Copley's  portraits  nf  the  )77ti  revo- 
lutionaries. which  lake  inventory  of 
the  sturdy,  substantial  world  ol  mer- 
cantile possessions,  and  identifies  it 
again  in  John  James  Audubon's  ob- 
sessively factual  studies  of  birds 
which  have  become  "a  touchstone 
uf  American  sensibility". 

In  die-  same  spiril.  Thomas  Enkius 
painted  rowers  on  their  sculls  on  die 
Schuylkill  or  yacht  races  on  the 
Delaware  River.  Looking  at  those 
buoyant  gadgets,  Eakins  remarked 
with  laconic  admiration,  “It  requires 
a heap  of  thinking  and  calculating  to 
build  a boat." 

Marsden  Hartley  collected  flot- 
sam on  Maine  beaches  as  tokens  of 
what  he  called  “nativeness";  and  die 
sculptor  David  Smith,  descended 
from  a blacksmith,  learned  how  to 
construct  his  rusty  monoliths  by 
scavenging  industrial  detritus  along 
tlie  railway  lines  of  his  home  town 
in  Indiana.  Perhaps  American  na- 
ture. savagely  sublime,  constitutes 
the  country's  greatest  work  of  art: 
hence  the  segregation  of  wilderness 
areas  as  national  parks  — open-air 
museums  in  which  the  exhibits 
have  been  painted  or  sculpted  by 
God  Himself. 

Hughes  acclaims  the  Whitman- 
esque  gospel  of  artists  such  as 
Eakins,  who  wanted  to  reach  “the 
heart  of  a . . . nonspecialist  audience 
with  plain  visual  truths",  and  he 
shares  their  levelling  faith,  since  his 
history  is  addressed  to  “that  crea- 
ture who.  American  academics  often 
profess  to  believe,  no  longer  exists: 
the  general  intelligent  reader". 

His  judgments  are  partisan,  his 
style  often  saltily  colloquial.  He  calls 
tlie  heiress  Mabel  Dodge  "the  Miss 
Piggy  of  tlie  American  avant-garde", 
adding  that  she  was  "an  intolerable 
bitch",  and  dismisses  the  existential 
bravado  of  the  abstract  expression- 
ists as  "bulhhit  empty- depth V 

After  25  yearerriirnHfewnYork, 
Hughes  defiantly  rdtainsntiis'  Aus- 
: traiian  passport.' 0ren-so^:ltiB  loud, 
large,  muWtudlnoaft  bdoktis,  as  the 
S poet  William 'Carlos  Williams  would 
: have  sold.-lft  th&’Aniericin  grain”. 

• ; "ft  

| If  you  would  like' to  order  American 
' visions  at  tlie -special  dries  of  £30, 
contact  CultureShop  (see  advert  left) 


Life's  Grandeur,  by  Stephen 
Jay  Gould  [Vintage,  £7.99} 


AS  / AM  sure  you  all  know  by 
now,  a billion  years  of  evolution 
have  conspired  to  produce  the  per- 
fect organism,  that  model  of  higher 
consciousness  known  as  humanity. 

I mean,  look  at  Tony  Blair.  Wrong! 
Hopelessly,  delusionally  wrong,  and 
this  book  tells  us  why.  Gould  starts 
with  tlie  conundrum:  why  is  it  most 
improbable  that  a professional 
American  baseball  player  will  ever 
again  achieve  an  average  of  0,-100?  I 
cannot  say  that  this  is  a question 
that  lias  ever  bothered  me,  but  a]>- 
jwrently  it  has  deep  implications  for 
the  understanding  of  evolution. 

Another  example  he  uses:  ,rn»e 
overall  directionality  in  cor  Inin 
kinds  of  random  motion  . . . can  best, 
be  illustrated  by  a paradigm  known 
as  ‘the  drunkard's  walk'."  I’Ll  leave  il 
to  you  lo  find  out  how  he  gels  from 
this  to  the  principle  that  evolution 
does  not  mean  progress.  As  so  often 
turns  out  to  be  the  case,  Darwin  got 
there  first:  "I  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  no  innate  tendency  to 
progressive  development  exlsis,"  lie 
wrote  in  1872.  and  so  our  umliimiug 
Ivj/.y  acceptance ««( the  notion  that  il 
does  is  all  ihe  more  remarkable  a 
monument  to  our  own  inability  in 
set?  tilings  in  perspective.  A great, 
mincl-cxpiincliiig  achievement. 

The  Fall  of  Paris,  by  Alistair 
Horne  (Papermac,  £10} 

Ah  § GULP  have  been  pick  nf  fin* 
■fir  week  if  it  had  not  originally  a|>- 
lieaved  in  It’s  the  history  nf 
the  Prussian  siege  nf  Paris  and  the 
subsequent  Commune  of  1K7U-71. 
written  with  a freshness  anti  imme- 
diacy that  make  the  events  de- 
scribed extraordinarily  vivid  — and 
changed  tny  position  from  one  of 


utter  ignorance  to  passionate  in- 
volvement within  tlie  space  of  a few 
paragraphs.  “To  the  average  person 
today,  the  Siege  of  Paris  evokes 
principally  two  images:  rat-eating 
and  balloons."  Actually,  they  didn't 
eat  that  many  rats  — but  you  can 
find  out  how  many  they  did  eat  if 
you  want. 

Latin  Can  Be  Fun,  by  Georg 
Capellanus,  trs  Pater  Needham 
(Souvenir  Press,  £7.99} 

MOST  debatable  proposition  if 
Jr\  I may  say  so.  If  you  think  learn- 
ing the  Latin  for  "my  children  piny 
table  tennis"  (" liberi  mei  manubrioto 
reticula  piluiaque  im  mensn  luduHt”) 
is  fiui,  then  off  you  go.  I cannot  help 
thinking  of  (he  lalin  Play  in  HowTo 
Re  Topjv.  “COUnClIS1.  Ehcu!  (71 ir 
headmaster  and  nil  lat.  masters  tvhn 
watch  roar  with  larffter.)  RADIX: 
Kheu!  {More  larffter  they  are  in 
stiches)".  etc.  Rem  acti  tetigisli, 
Molesworlh.  if  I may  sny  so. 

The  Equitable  Schools  Book 
1998,  ed  Klaus  Boehm  and 
Jenny  Leea-Spaldlng 
(Bloomsbury,  £15.99} 

Jkf EARLY  Win  pages  of  privaii- 
f V schools  which  you  can  snul  lii- 
ilo  Timmy  to  if  yon  an*  ti-rrif'n  -ti  ■>! 
sending  him  in  Si  Crack'-,  down  thi- 
road.  All  the  entries  semii  to  »li- 
scribe  schools  set  in  Arcadia  and 
any  nolimi  that  private  education  K 
nnyilting  Inn  equitable  is  invisible  i 
am  again  reminded  nl  Mole>\vortlr. 
“As  i sn  i am  down  for  GRDNls 

wi/y.  wow  which  an  ancient  inun- 
dation ami  full  «>f  buys  in  win  mi 
masters  luiv  said  You’ll  never  |»:ks 
the  CE  moleswovth  never.  But  they 
pass  into  GRUNTS  all  right  which 
receive  them  with  open  arms." 
Revolting. 


How  to  become  a 

Freelance  Writer 


Freelance  writing  can  be 
creative,  fulfilling  and  a lot  nf 
fun.  with  excellent  money  to  be 
made  as  well.  What's  more, 
anyone  can  become  a writer. 
No  special  qualifications  or 
experience  are  required. 

The  market  for  writers  is  huge. 
In  Britain  alone  there  arc 
around  1.000  daily.  Sunday  and 
weekly  papers,  nnd  more  than 
8.000  magazines.  Many  of  the 
stories  nnd  articles,  that  they 
publish  are  supplied  by  free- 
lances. Then  there  are  books, 
theatre,  films,  TV,  radio. . . 

With  such  demand,  there's 
always  room  for  new  writers. 
But,  as  Mr.  E.  H.  Metcalfe, 
principal  of  Britain's  leading 
writing  school  The  Writers 
Burenu,  explains,  ‘If  you  want 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  seeing 
your  work  in  print,  one  thing  you 
ipufrt  have  is  proper  training-’ 
The  Writers  Bureau  runs  a- 
comprehensive  correspondence 
course  covering  every  nspoci  of 


*y  nick  Daws 
fiction  and  non-ficiion  writing. 
The  140,000  word  course  is 
written  by  professional  writers 
and  has  been  acclaimed  by 
experts. 

Students  receive  one-to-one 
guidance  from  tutors,  all 
working  writers  themselves. 
From  the  stnrt  they  ore  shown 
how  to  produce  saleable  work. 
‘At  ihe  Bureau  our  philosophy 
is  quite  simple*  says  Mr. 
Metcalfe.  ‘We  will  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  help 
students  become  published 
writers.  ‘ 

The'  course  comes  on  fifteen 
dnys’  free  trial.  In  addition,  the 
Bureau  offers  a rcninrkable 
money-back  guarantee  — tf  you 
haven't  enrned  your  tuition  fees 
froth  published  writing  within 
one  month  of  completing  the 
course,!  your  money  will  be 
refunded  in  full. 

So,  would  you  like  tv»  be  a 
writer?  Why  not  stun  now  by 
returning  the  coupon  below!  J 


FAX:  (+44)  161  228  3533 
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30  LEISURE 

A monumental  dilemma 


ILLUSTRATION:  ANN  HOBDAY 


Mark  Cocker 


THE  BURREN  region  of  north- 
ern County  Clare  in  Ireland  is 
an  area  of  exposed  limestone 
upland  that  is  famous  internation- 
ally for  its  extraordinary  abundance 
of  wild-  flowers.  To  witness  this 
haunting  ly  beautiful,  almost  skele- 
tal, landscape  is  to  realise  what  the 
flora  of  western  Europe  might  have 
been  like  before  the  advent  of  chem- 
ical herbicides, 

The  Burren  is  also  extremely  rich 
in  Neolithic  remains.  Maps  of  the 
area  are  covered  with  red  circles 
indicating  the  sites  of  forts,  tombs, 
stone  cairns  and  megaliths.  Few  of 
them  are  named  and  even  fewer 
have  been  thoroughly  excavated. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
Burren  is  the  way  that  these  ancient 
structures  are  so  casually  embed- 
ded within  the  living  rural  environ- 
ment There's  no  self-conscious 
separation  of  cultural  artefact  from 
the  present  workaday  elements  of 
Burren  life.  Many  of  the  sites  are 
still  on  private  land.  On  top  of  one 
4,000-year-old  wedge  tomb,  a 
farmer  had  planted  a flag  with  the 
colours  of  his  local  hurling  side,  as  if 
to  suggest  the  historical  depth  of  his 
team's  support.  Other  tombs  have 
been  incorporated  into  drystone 
walls.  You  can  wander  around  1,500- 
year-old  forts  and  the  only  other  fig- 
ure visible  in  the  landscape  is  the 
local  farmer  on  his  tractor. 

Poulnabrone,  however,  is  in  a dif- 
ferent category.  This  is  one  of  only 
two  portal  dolmens  in  the  Burren.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
spectacular  megaliths,  believed  to 
date  from  3400  BC  and  with  a soar- 
ing capstone  that  alone  weighs  over 
five  tonnes.  Not  surprisingly,  it  Is 
the  moBt  widely  recognised  symbol 
of  the  Burren,  reproduced  in  end- 
less postcards  and  arguably  the 
most  photographed  of  all  Ireland’s 
ancient  structures. 

Although  it  Btands  on  private  land 
it  Is  now  firmly  established  on  the 
regular  tourist  circuit.  Full-sized 
coaches  squeeze  down  the  Burren's 
narrow  lanes  and  visitors  flock  to 


have  themselves  photographed  in 
front  of  a structure  which  is  older 
than  England's  Stonehenge  or  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 

We  also  found  that  others  had 
taken  to  making  a more  permanent 
record  of  their  visit  Beyond  the  dol- 
men was  an  area  of  limestone  pave- 
ment, itself  a rare  and  compelling 
natural  habitat  where  people  were 
ripping  up  rocks  to  construct  their 
own  version  of  Poulnabrone.  Some 
of  the  structures  were  highly  imagi- 
native. Others  looked  like  the  prod- 
uct of  considerable  effort.  Stones 
that  must  have  weighed  over  100kg 
had  been  levered  upright  by  some 
determined  builders.  But  there  are 
now  so  many  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  these  mini  dolmens  they 
seem  to  trigger  a P&vtovian  re- 
sponse in  subsequent  visitors.  See 
the  real  thing;  now  build  your  own. 

Affairs  at  Poulnabrone  raise  criti- 
cal questions  about  all  sites  of  this 
nature.  Should  ancient  artefacts  be- 


come untouchable  cultural  monu- 
ments, preserved  for  posterity  at 
any  cost?  At  Stonehenge  a control- 
ling regime  of  car  parks,  barrier 
fences,  official  signs  and  enforced 
routes  has  drained  the  site  of  its  nu- 
minous power. 

At  Poulnabrone  the  issue  is 
reversed.  The  lack  of  restrictions 
has  allowed  people  to  respond 
freely  and.  perhaps,  more  immedi- 
ately to  the  presence  of  this  magical 
creation  and  the  deeply  spiritual 
motive  forces  that  built  it  But 
should  anything  be  done  about  it? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  way  you 
frame  another  question.  Are  their 
do-it-yourself  dolmens  a genuine  if 
clumsy  way  of  establishing  contact 
with  the  original  builders  and  of  cele- 
brating their  achievement?  Or  are 
they  just  jarring  and  intrusive  heaps 
of  rock  piled  together  by  thought- 
less tourists  — a type  of  graffiti  in 
stone  that  violates  Poulnabrone's 
integrity? 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


IT  TAKES  something  special  to 
/ unite  chess  grandmasters  in  a 
formal  protest,  but  Fide,  the 
international  chess  federation, 
has  managed  it  by  announcing 
that  Anatoly  Karpov  stands  to 
win  half  a million  pounds  with- 
out pushing  a pawn  at  the  world 
championship  knock-out  in 
December.  The  original  idea  was 
that  Karpov,  the  Fide  champion, 
and  Garry  Kasparov,  the  PCA 
champion,  would  be  seeded  into 
the  semi-finals  of  the  100-player 
event  where  Nigel  Short, 

Michael  Adams  and  Matthew 
Sadler  will  represent  Britain. 

When  Kasparov  refused  to 
recognise  the  championship, 

Fide  seeded  Karpov  to  the  final, 
to  the  dismay  of  rivals  who  will 
have  to  compete  in  two-game 
mini-matches  with  a high  risk  of 
upset  results.  A GM  petition  to 
Fide  urges  that  Karpov  should 
start  in  round  three  along  with 
the  other  top  seeds. 

Karpov  has  been  in  poor  form 
since  he  defended  his  title 
against  Kamsky  a year  ago,  and 
the  GMs  believe  that,  if  anybody 
deserves  special  status,  it  is 
An  and  and  Kramnik,  who 
have  won  several  recent  big 
tournaments  and  are  among  the 
protest  signatories.  Player  power 
is  a growing  factor,  so  my  guess 
is  that  Fide  will  cave  in,  even  if 
this  provokes  Karpov's  with- 
drawal. 

• Half  the  players  in  the  MCCU 
centenary  at  Staffordshire  uni- 
versity last  month  were  locals, 
but  it  proved  a strong  and  com- 
petitive tournament.  There  was  a 
home  victory  when  Leicester's 
Mark  Hebden  took  first  prize. 

The  Midlanders  like  to  dispar- 
age their  own  opening  systems 
with  downmarket  names  such  as 
the  Speckled  Egg,  the  150 
Attack  (supposedly  designed  for 
low-graded  opponents)  and  the 
Barry  Attack  (shown  in  this 
week’s  game),  but  don't  be 
fooled;  these  offbeat  weapons 
have  a fine  record  in  practical 
play. 


Quick  crossword  no.  386 


Aorosa 

1 Said  goodbye 
<4,4,5) 

8 Take  out  (7) 

0 Encourage  (5) 

10  Wandering 
minstrel  (4) 

11  Relieve  (of  worry) 
(8) 

13  One  of  the 
Queen's  sons  (6) 

14  Container  — ship 

m 

17  Shell-firing  gun  (8) 
19  Supply  — a sum 
> of  money  {4) 

21  Strict  non-meat 
eater  (5) 

22  Sudden  Inclination 
to  act  (7) 

24  Edward  Lear's 
speciality  (8,5) 


Down 


Small  peg 
supporting  golf 
half  (3) 

Get  loo  big  for  (7) 
Glassy 
gemstone  (4) 
Consuming  (0) 
Workman  (8) 


6 Shun  (5) 


7 Twisted  together 
—and  gentle 
(anag)  (9) 

10  Composer  of 
Moonllghl  Sonata 

(9) 

12  Stmu/atlon(8) 

15  Filth  (7) 

16  Careless  (6) 

18  Raliway  truck  <5) 
20  Flashy  black- 
market  hawker  (4) 
23  Watch  (3) 


Last  week's  solution 


nan  hqqh 

P Q Q Q Q Q Q 

□□□ho  oBnascjo 

Q □ 0 D □ □ 0 

[□□□□□  □ 
□□□Baa  naaaHH 
a □ □ a ej  q 
QHQQQQOBPnnia 
IQ  D 0 0 a Q D 
BQEHGIQII1  DHDHQ 
U Q □ 0 0 □ Q 
□000  QO0QH00E1 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


I YE  BEEN  playing  duplicate  bridge 
/ for  more  than  20  years,  but  1 con- 
fess that,  until  now,  1 haven't  known 
the  answer  to  these  questions:  What 
is  the  largest  IMP  swing  that  it  Is 
possible  to  obtain  on  a single  deal? 
And  how  many  aggregate  points 
must  your  team  score  to  gain  it?  The 
answers  are  that  you  can  score  24 
IMPa  on  a single  deal,  but  since 
your  team  needs  to  score  4,000  or 
more  aggregate  points  to  achieve 
this,  you  might  think  It  would  occur 
in  actual  play  once  every  blue  moon. 

At  tiie  Grand  National  Teams  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  this 
year,  these  cards  were  dealt  in  an  ex- 
pert match.  Game  all,  dealer  West: 

North 

♦ None 

■ • • V A54 ■ 

♦ AKQJ1087  - 

*Q85. 

West  East 

A KJ 106532  1 4AQ9874 

¥872.  VJ.J09'. 

♦ 4 , 4 3 

*98  ' *743 

South  I 

4 None  ■ i 

VKQ63 

♦ 9652  . . 

*AKJ.102 


As  you’d  expect  when  one  able 
has  a 13-card  fit,  the  bidding  wna 
fast  and  furious.  At  one  table,  the 
auction  went  like  tills: 

South  West  North  East 

3 * 5 4 6* 

7 4 Dble  Pass  Pass 

Pas9 

West’s  double  of  seven  diamonds 
may  appear  bizarre  — after  all,  what 
trick  could  he  hope  to  take?  But 
some  experts  play  a convention 
called - the  “forcing  pass",  which 
West  believed  would  apply  at  his 
second  turn  to  bid.  The  theory  is 
that  when  your  side  has  voluntarily 
bid  a slam,  and  the  opponents  then 
sacrifice  over  it,  you  may  nmke  a 
"fordng  pass”,  which  inrites  your 
partner  to  bid  on  to  the  grand  slam 
and  which  promises  first-round  con- 
trol of  the  enemy  suit  Without  this 
control,  you  must  double.  - 
Here,  West  thought  that  East's 
bid  of  buc. spades  was  genuine,  and 
that  South’s  seven  diamonds  was  a' 
sacrifice,  so  he  doubled  because  he 
could  not  control  the  first  round  of 
diamonds.  East  did  not  see  matters 
in  the  same  light  so  he  passed. 

, North  had  no  trouble  In  taking  all 
the  tricks,  and  North-South  scored 
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Hebden-BucUey 

1 d4  N(6  2 Nf3  g8  3 Nc3*Ite 
key  move  of  the  Barry  Attack  -u 
not  advancing  c2-c4,  White  J 
the  main  lines  of  the  King's  India 
and  Grunfeld  defences. 

d5  4 Bf4  Bg7  5 e3  0-0  6 Be2  - 
c5  7 Ne5  Nc0  8 0-Q  Qa69Qdl  i 
Nd7  10  Nf3  While's  early  plank 
fast  development  and  few  ex- 
changes. The  best  reply  is  Nffi,  m 
ing  repeated  moves  and  a drew, ^ 
Black’s  next  three  turns  are  pariw 
and  concede  the  dark  squares. 

e6  1 1 Rfdl  a6  12  a3  Rdfi  13 
Bd6  c4  14  b4l  This  creeping Q- 
side  pawn  advance  is  also  typical  oi 
the  Speckled  Egg.  The  b4  pawiiik 
the  bishop  in  gaining  a strangteWj 
on  the  dark  squares.  cxb3 15  aM 
Qb0  16  Bf4  Qa7IfQxb3?  l7Rdb] 
traps  the  queen. 

17  Bc7  Re8  18Racl  Ne7 19 
Bd3  b5  20  Bd6  Bb7  21  a4l 
White  opens  up  another  front  to 
exploit  the  huddled  defenders.  Nc6 
22  Bb4  bxa4  23  Nxa4  Rb8  24 
Rc7  Ncb6  25  Nxb0  Nxb6  26 
Bc5  Rec8  27  Qa5!  Resign*.  H 
Rxc7  28  Bxb6  wins  a piece. 
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Motor  Racing  Luxembourg  Grand  Pr?x 

Brotherly  shove 
hits  Schumacher 


Alan  Henry  at  the  NQrhurgrinq 

JACQUES  Vllleneuve  took  a 
decisive  stride  towards  the 
world  championship  here  last 
Sunday  when  his  closest  rival 
Michael  Schumacher  was  to  all  in- 
tents put  out  of  the  race  by  his 
brother  Ralf  in  the  dash  from  the 
grid. 

The  Canadian,  who  started  the 
race  a point  behind  Schumacher, 
no  on  to  a cautiously  judged  victory 
in  the  Luxembourg  Grand  Prix 
while  the  German  could  only  look 
on.  Barely  200  metres  from  the  start 
his  Ferrari'8  right  front  suspension 
was  savaged  by  the  out-of-control 
Jordan  of  his  brother,  who  had  in 
iturn  bounced  off  his  team-mate 
A Giancarlo  Fisichella.  The  younger 
' Schumacher  got  off  lightly  with  an 
official  reprimand. 


While  the  Jordan  drivers  were 
left  to  abandon  their  cars  in  the 
gravel  trap,  Schumacher's  Ferrari 
lasted  only  two  laps  before  stopping 
at  the  pita  to  retire. 

The  McLaren-Mercedes  of  Mika 
Hakkinen  and  David  Coulthard  ini- 
tially dominated  a processional  race 
in  commanding  style  but  they  were 
forced  to  atop  with  engine  failures 
on  laps  44  and  43  respectively  in  this 
67-lap  race. 

Viileneuve  himself  survived  a 
brush  — with  his  team-mate  Heinz- 
Harald  Frentzen  — on  the  sprint  to 
the  first  corner  and  eventually 
crossed  the  line  11.7  seconds  ahead 
of  Jean  Alesi’s  Benetton,  with 
Frentzen  and  Gerhard  Berger’s 
Benetton  rounding  off  a decisive 
1-2-34  grand  slam  for  Renault-en- 
gined cars  on  Mercedes’  home  turf. 

This  victory  leaves  Viileneuve  — 


-f  frfrt  i f ivi1.  . .*vi Js  I" ..  ..'L 

Ralf  Schumacher’s  Jordan  in  mid-air  after  the  crash  photo  mike  cooper 


in  his  WiUiama-RenauIt  — nine 
points  ahead  of  Schumacher  in  the 
battle  for  the  championship  with 
only  two  races  and  20  points  remain- 
ing. Even  so,  he  regarded  himself  as 
lucky  to  scrape  home  with  a win. 

"After  the  bump  with  Frentzen  I 
was  worried  because  these  cars 
aren’t  very  strong  when  it  comes  to 
banging  wheels  with  each  other," 
he  said.  Behind  Berger,  Brazil's 
Pedro  Diniz  drove  an  excellent  race 


in  his  Arrows-Yamaha  to  take  fifth 
place,  fending  off  a strong  challenge 
from  Olivier  Panls's  Prost,  tiie 
Frenchman  marki ng  his  return  to 
racing  with  the  final  point  of  the 
afternoon. 

Johnny  Herbert's  Saubcr  was  sev- 
enth, ahead  of  Damon  Hill's  Arrows, 
the  world  champion  losing  an  almost 
certain  lop-six  finish  when,  to  his 
embarrassment,  lie  stalled  on  lap  36 
during  his  sole  refuelling  stop. 


I Tennis  Grand  Slam  Cup  I Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Land  speed  record  set  at  714mph 

world  laml  speed  record  with 
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White  mates  hi  two  moves,  ^ 
against  any  defence  (by  K Han& 
cmann).  This  week's  problem 
looks  trivial,  but  It  caught  out 
more  tiinn  half  the  finalists  la 0 
British  Solving  Championship- 

No  2491: 1 Ngfl  Kg42Nf2+afli 
3 Rc5  mate. 


D.  “Another  convention  ^ 
her  convention  misused,  * 
Markus  was  fond  ol 
>ther  table,  the  bidding 


South  West 
2*w 
5 4 Pass 

Pass G'  Pass 
Pass  Pass 


North 

Dble 

7 4 

nm  » 

Pass 


ik  two  bid.  ..  w 
hwasdasratty^*** 
ongedtoNorth-SojA^.; 

rcing pass  — but n was- i 


believed  that  for  Wsj* 
„ diamonds,  North"* 
st-round 


3 ot  me  sun,  ^ 
vith  the  ace 

ir  much  the  same 

uutii  with  that  card. 

rtTfad  the'afe 
doubled,  ledjn  ^ 

and  announced, «r,. * 

Id  West,, "seven. 
it  oficourse.W  tf8*  J1 

,000  in  this  room  ^Lj' 

the  other, for i 

omirtff  nf  24  IMP®1. 


? night  sky. , 


Stephen  Blerley  In  Munich 


NEITHER  the  brilliance  of  Pete 
Sampras  nor  llie  size  of  his  win- 
, nin?  cheque  — a cool  $2  million  — 
*"uld  disguise  the  continuing  short- 
comings of  the  Grand  Slam  Cup  in 
ii>  current  formal.  It  is  overloaded 
jUith  money  but  seriously  under- 
whelms tiie  public. 

“Come  back  next  year  ttnd  bring 
a few  friends."  said  Australia’s  Pat 
Rafter  after  being  beaten  K-2,  (V4, 7-5 
in  Ia9t  Sunday's  one-sided  final.  Il 
*enis  unlikely,  however,  that  many 
will. 

The  Munich  public  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  support  Boris  Becker  but 
knocked  out  in  the  first 
round  by  Sweden’s  Jonas  Hjorkman, 
and  thereafter  attendances  tailed  off. 

Rafter,  the  new  US  Open  cham- 
P'wi,  was  patently  knackered  after  a 
marathon  semi-final  victory  lasting 
j*)ore  titan  four  hours  against  Petr 
kortla  the  day  before. 

Rafter's  service  power  was  down 
? °n  normal,  while  Sampras 
°st  only  eight  points  on  his  own 
*?rve  throughout.  Tbe  Australian 
ouId  not  admit  to  fatigue  but  Sam- 
Pras  recognised  it, 
nils  was  the  second  time  in  con- 
f^ve  ■ Sundays  that  Rafter  has 
to  Sampras.  The  world  No  1 

i i Davis  Cup  semi- 

LA  w*len  Rafter  managed  to  take 
r nL,  u ***•  here  Sampras  cotn- 

PWefr  overwhelmed  him. 

! Rusedski,  who  lost  to  Sam- 
J ? u ^roi-final,  revealed  later 
: u parted  company  with 

| t , Californian  coach  Brian 

fit!*  «’  ihe  man  wh°  him 
J"  84  in  die  world  this  time 
\°  hi9  current  world  No  10 
^British  No  1 spots. 

of  , ard-  010  former  coach 

I readve^na  ?lefari  Edberg,  has  ai- 
adiS«  11110  Teacheris  shoes, 
nanilHf  ^*fedaki  during  the  tour- 

'5ttarned,heUSOpe" 

8Cr>en.on  the -phone  to  him 
I f«ce  IVe  been  here,” 

f jaiystrate^'  He’8  been  doing  811 : 


#% world  land  speed  record  with 
mi  average  7!4ni|ili.  The  Thru  si  su- 
personic car.  iiowered  by  twu  Rolls- 
Royce  Spey  205  engines  designed 
for  RAF  Phnmoni  fighters  and  dri- 
ven by  RAF  pilot  Squadron  Leader 
Antly  Green,  ckwked  up  Tuuuph  in 
Nevada’s  Black  Rock  desert,  llicn, 
in  the  second  run.  necessary  lor  the 
record  to  be  declared  official,  the 
vehicle  recorded  a speed  of 
728m ph,  easily  surjiassing  the  previ- 
ous mark  of  633inph. 

After  six  years  of  hard  work  and 
an  investment  of  nearly  $8  million, 
the  leam  was  delighted  with  the  re- 
sult. Tiie  Queen  sent  her  congratu- 
lations, saying  the  achievement  was 
“a  source  of  great  pride  for  the  na- 
tion". The  team's  next  target:  break- 
ing the  sound  barrier  at  750mph. 


ITALIAN  footballer  Fabrizio 
Rnvanelli’s  turbulent  relationslup 
with  Middlesbrough  finally  ended 
when  he  agreed  to  join  Olympique 
Marseille  last  week  after  the  French 
First  Division  club  settled  on  an  $8 
million  fee  with  the  Teesside  club, 
who  lost  $3.2  million  on  the  tem- 
peramental player  they  signed  from 
Juventus  just  over  a year  ago. 


Australian  motorcyclist 

Mick  Doohan’s  10-race  un- 
beaten run  came  to  an  end  when  he 
was  pipped  by  Honda  team-mate 
Tadayuki  Okada  of  Japan  In  the 
500cc  Indonesian  Grand  Prix  in 
Jakarta  last  Sunday.  Okada  went 
into  the  lead  on  the  last  of  the  30 
laps  and  finished  just  0.069sec 
ahead  of  the  world  champion.  It  was 
the  Japanese  rider's  first  grand  prix 
victory.  Alex  Criville  of  Spain  came 
third. 


KEVIN  KEEGAN,  who  quit  foot- 
ball in  January  when  he  was 
coach  of  Premiership’s  high-flyers 
Newcastle  United,  staged  a come- 
back last  week  -r-  as  chief  operating 
officer  at  Fulham  with  a 5 per  cent 
share  in  the  Second  Division  club. 
Ftilham’s  billionaire:  owner  Mo- 
hamed  All  Fayed  has  coaxed  him 


Keegan  . . . back  In  football 

back  into  the  game  to  transform  the 
fortunes  of  the  side.  A!  Fayed, 
owner  of  Hnrrods,  believes  that  only 
a high-profile  and  respected  football 
figure  such  as  Keegan  can  deliver 
the  goods  lie  ordered  when  he  took 
over  FulbRDi  in  May:  Premiership 
football  inside  three  seasons  — “the 
Manchester  United  of  the  south". 

After  leaving  Newcastle.  Keegan 
said  he  had  nothing  to  prove  in 
returning  to  management,  but  re- 
cently he  publicly  admitted  for  the 


Football  Results 


PA  CAHUNQ  PREMIERSHIP) 

Aston  Villa  2,  SheH  Wed  2;  Barnsley  0. 

Leicester  2;  Blackburn  0.  Coventry  0:  Chelsea 

1 , Newcastle  Utd  0,  Crystal  Palace  2.  Bolton  2; 
Derby  «,  Southampton  O:  EVerton  2.  Arsenal  2; 
Leeds  Utd  1 Man  Utd  0;  Tottenham  0, 
Wimbtedcn  0;  Wbat  Ham  Utd  2.uverpoon. 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE) 

DMilonOrtet 

Bury  1,  WBA.  3;  Charlton  1.  Stockport  3: 

Crewe  2,  Tranmere  1;  Man  Cfly  6,  Swindon  0; 
Nottm  For  1 , Stoke  0;  QxJort  O.  Bradford  0; 
POrtsmth  0.  Reading  2;  Port  Vale  2,  OPR  0; 
Shaft  Utd  0.  Shnfogtirfi  0;  Sunderland  1 , 
Midcfleebro  2;  WWveB  l , HixXJNgM  ff-j)  • ■ 

Division  Tvid  . ’ 

Blackpool  3,  Southend  0.  Bourn  Bmlh  0, 
Qrifnsbyl;  Brantford  2.  Bumtayt;  Bristol  Cfly  ’ 
3.  Lirton  O;  CfliWe  2.  GUHnghajn  1;  Northjnpln 

2.  Mifcval  0:  CHcfiiam  ^.‘Bristol  R 4;  Plymouth 
2,  Waia&l  1 ; WaUord  t,  York  1 : Wigan  2,  • 
Fulham  1 ; Wrenham  0.,GheslertW  0;  Wyoombe 
0.  Preston  0. 

DMelon  Three)  ' ■ 

Barnet  O,  UnctfnO:  Brtflhltirt-2.  Rochdale  1;. 


first  time  that  Ire  might  coni'-1  back  if 
given  the  light  opportunity.  Juining 
him  at  Full  mm  will  Ire  Kay  Wilkins, 
former  coach  at  Crystal  I'aliHT.  who 
lakes  over  as  manager. 


DAVll»  GILBERT.  Suvr>-y'>  Av>s- 
tralian  cricket  coach,  \->  leaving 
the  highly  successful  county  to  join 
Sussex,  one  of  the  weakest  in  the 
countiy.  The  wave,  which  took 
many  by  surprise,  will  enable  tiie  for- 
mer Test  fast  bowler  to  fulfil  his  am- 
bition to  quit  coaching  and  take  up 
administration.  Surrey  were  unable 
to  accommodate  the  36-yenr-old  in 
such  a role.  Under  Gilbert,  Surrey 
won  the  Sunday  League  last  year  and 
the  Benson  & Hedges  Cup  in  July. 


Alex  zulle,  the  29-year-oid 

Swiss  cyclist,  wrapped  up  his 
second  successive  win  in  the  2,500- 
niile  Tour  of  Spain.  Fernando  Escar- 
tin  of  Spain  was  second  and  Laurent 
Dufaux,  also  from  Switzerland,  fin- 
ished third.  Zulle,  who  is  to  defend 
his  world  time-trial  title  In  San  Sebas- 
tian later  this  month,  has  signed  a 
contract  with  Festina  Watches  where 
his  salary  of  more  than  $7  million 
over  three  years  will  make  him  the 
world’s  highest-paid  cyclist 


Cambridge  2.  Cardiff  2;  Colchester  1 . Exeter  2; 
DaiWigton  0,  Marottetd  0;  Hartlepool  2, 
Shrewebry  1;  Macctesfld  1,  Peterboio  1: 
Rotherham  4.  Cheater  2;  Scarboro  1,  Notts  Co 
2;  Scunthorpe  2.  Hull  O;  Swansea  1 , Leyton 
Orient  1 ; Torquay  2.  Doncaster  0. 

BELLS  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE) 

Premier  Division) 

Aberdeen  1,  Dunfrmline  2;  Dundee  United  t, 
Celtic  2:  Htoamian  1 , St  Johnstn  1 ; 

Kilmarnock  O.  Hearts  3;  Rangers  2. 
McWBivreia. 

First  Division! 

Airdrie  1 .’Ayr  0;  Morion  O.  SXindw  2;  Hamilton 
3.  StMng A 2;  Raith  2.  FolWHc 0: 6t  Mbten  i. 
PartickO. 

Second  Divio  torn 

Brechin  0.  Queen  Sth  3;  Livingston  o, 
dydebankO;  Slenhsmr  1,  FnrfaM,  Stranraer 
3.  East  Fife2:fnvemB5a11  Clyde  2. . t 

Third  Division! 

ADoa  3,  Arbroath  CL  Berwick  2,  E SlIrCnQ  3; 
CoWtirtbth  T ; 'Atotcrt  4;  Oirribarton  0.  Oueena 
Ph  0;  Montrose  3,  Rosb  Co  ri:  '• 
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Rugby  League 

Farrell  on  a 
double  high 
as  Wigan  win 


Andy  Wilson  at  Old  Trafford 


WIGAN  took  revenge  for  their 
Challenge  Cup  defeat  by  St 
Helens  earlier  in  the  season  with 
a 33-20  victory  in  the 
Premiership  final  here  last 
Sunday. 

And  so  (lie  moat  turbulent  sea- 
son In  Wigan's  history  came  to 
an  end  In  familiar  style,  Andy 
Farrell  lifting  the  Premiership 
Trophy  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  extending  Ills  club’s  run  of 
victories  here  to  four  in  succea- 
sion  and  five  in  nix  years. 

Farrell,  whose  form  never 
dipped  even  when  the  club’s  var- 
ious off-field  crises  took  their 
toll  earlier  in  the  season,  also  re- 
tained the  Harry  Sunderland 
Trophy  as  Man  of  the  Match,  lay- 
ing on  both  of  Wigan's  first-half 
tries  with  intelligent  kicks,  mak- 
ing the  break  for  the  third,  which 
extended  their  lend  to  1 pinntH 
soon  after  the  interval,  nnd 
hacking  lip  Kris  Radii nski  tn 
score  the  fourth,  to  (nice  them 
out  of  reach. 

There  were  also  six  goals  from 
nine  attempts,  two  from  the 
tnurlilinc.  in  a per  forint  line  out-  1 
standing  even  hy  Farrell's  lofty  , 
standards.  ! 

lire  watching  Hunter 
Mariners,  who  are  due  to  play 
I Wigan  ul  Central  Park  later  in 
the  week  in  the  World  Club 
Championship  quarter-finals, 
must  have  been  iinpi-esseri.  But 
worryingly  for  Wigan,  Gary 
Connolly  limped  off  in  the  first 
half  with  nn  Achilles  tendon  in- 
jury which  must  make  him  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

At  half-time  Saints  had  every 
reason  to  feel  quietly  confident. 
Although  Wigan  had  enjoyed 
most  of  the  ploy,  they  had  man- 
aged only  those  two  Farrell- 
inspired  tries,  from  Andy 
Johnson  and  Jason  Robinson, 
each  after  the  captain  had  had 
tiie  vision  to  spot  a gap  behind 
the  defence. 

They  had  replied  with  scores 
from  Derek  McVey,  put  through 
by  the  scrum-half  Sean  Long, 
twisting  over  In  Robinson's  cover 
tackle,  and  Paul  Newlove  after  a 
marvellous  dummy-half  run 
from  Keiron  Cunningham  to  cut 
the  deficit  to  14-8. 

Saints  made  it  14-10  soon 
after  tiie  break  with  a Long 
penally,  but  Farrell  replied  after 
Cunningham  hod  Interfered  at  a 
play  the-ball.  Connolly’s  replace- 
ment Nigel  Wright  dropped  an 
insurance  goal  and  then  Farrell 
stormed  through  Karle  Ham- 
mond's attempted  tackle  to  set 
up  the  position  for  Radlinski'a 
game-breaking  try.  • 

. Simon  Haughton,  Farrell’s 
closest  rival  for  the  individual 
award,  was  a deserving  scorer 
of  Wigan's  fifth  try  while  Salnta' 
consolations,  from  Hammond 
and  Chris  Moricy,  were  also 
merited. 

The  frustrated  Newlove  was 
put  on  report  after  collaring 
Robinson  late  on  hut  he  was  sub- 
sequently cleared  and  will  now 
fly  out  to  Queensland  with  Saints 
for  their  daunting  match  against 
the  Brisbane  Broncos  on 
Saturday. 
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